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MOTORIST~ 


UT “RED CROWN?” to the test 
RE D CR O WN P in city traffic — if you want to know 


which gasoline works best in your car! 


Motorists in the 16 largest cities of the Pacific 
Coast recently stated their preference for “Red 
Crown”—and why. They testified that“‘Red Crown”’ 
is quicker on the start, accelerates smoothly and 
more rapidly, and delivers considerably greater 
power and mileage than other motor fuels. 


Why? Because “Red Crown” vaporizes rapidly 
and uniformly in the carburetor and is consumed 
completely and renders maximum power in the cyl- 
inders. It is uniformly good wherever and when- 
ever it is bought. Fill at the “Red Crown” sign. 
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(California) 


Third and Market Strects; San Francisco 
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Spinnerliedchen 
Friihlingszeit 


Agnus Dei 
Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht 
Von Himmel hoch 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 
Victor Artist 


These numbers include: 


Carmen—Habanera 
Au Printemps 


© Madama Butterfly— 


Misbkin 


FARRAR 
Victor Artist 





Tosca—Vissi d’arte e d’amor 


Songs My Mother Taught Me 
Believe Me If All Those 


some of these selections: 


Messiah—He Shall Feed His Flock 
Messiah—He Was Despised 
Samson et Dalila—Mon coeur 
Samson et Dalila—Printemps 

Flee as a Bird 

Just for Today 





© Strauss- 
Peyton 


HOMER 


Victor Artist 





The Victor Company originated the 
modern talking machine and was the first 
| to offer the public high-class music by great 
artists. Victor Supremacy began then. It 
has been maintained by the continuing 
patronage of the world’s greatest musicians 
and by the merit of Victor Products. 


In buying a talking machine, consider 
that you must choose the Victrola or 
something you hope will do as well, and 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 








St. Paul—But the Lord is Mindful 


Exacting artist that she is, Farrar demands 
the same perfection in her Victor Records as 
characterizes her every interpretation. It must 
be Farrar to merit her approval and her sev- 
enty Victor Records are evidence of that fact. 


Un bel di vedremo 6110 2.00 


Endearing Young Charms 


Homer is another great artist who is confi- 
dent that the height of perfection in sound 
production is attained only by the Victor. She 
is willing to be judged by her Victor Records, 
of which she has made sixty-nine. 


The glorious and sympathetic voice of 
Schumann-Heink clearly shows the perfect 
artist. That the great contralto chose the Victor 
to perpetuate her art shows her recognition 
of perfect recording and reproduction. There 
are forty-eight Victor Records by Schumann- 
Heink, among them are the following: 


Double-faccd 
830 $1.50 


t 6271 2.00 


t 6281 2.00 






Victrola No. 100 
$150 


Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 





Double-faced 
t 621 $1.50 


Victrola aw 240 
622 1.50 va 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 





Here are 


Double-faced 
6166 $2.00 


Victrola No. 215 
: $150 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


684 


u 
) 
t 6164 2.00 
t 1.50 





remember that the Victrola—the standard 
by which all are judged—costs no more. The 
Victrola instrument line includes twenty-one 
models of the three general types shown at 
from $25 up. Ask your dealer or write to 
us for illustrated catalog. 


To be sure of Victor Products, see the 
following trade-mark—under the lid 
of every instrument and on the label of 
every record. 


Victrola 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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“Why You Like Jazz,” has 
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this to say about himself: 
“Some time ago a breakdown 
in health brought me to Cali- 
fornia where I prompily re- 
covered. Surprised myself by 
writing some fiction that sold. 
Miscellaneous data: Married: 
Quite. To Cornelia Barns, 
whose drawings have bright- 
ened Sunset. Recreations: Cof- 
fee and cigarettes; pruning 
prune-trees in the Santa Clara 
valley. Clubs: None so far, 
but should have been hit with 
one long ago, I suppose. 
Morals: None. Police convic- 
tions: None. Income: Oh, why 
go on?’ 
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“Samuel Good- 
rich Proctor is 
the fifth Mellin’s 
Food baby in this 
household.” 

Geo. S. Proctor, 


New Hampton, 
N. H. 











Mellin’s kood 


Many mothers have written 
us that they have brought up all of 
their babies on the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modification. 


Let us send you a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, “ The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St. Boston, Mass. 
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Everywhere women and girls are 
learning to make the most of their 
looks. 

Evidence of this is all about you. 
Adorable complexions, fresh and 
enticing, wherever your eyes turn. 
[he homely girl is of a passing 
day. Artists and beauty authori- 
ties agree to this. 

The modern woman knows how 
easy it is to have the charm of 
lovely skin. And‘no one can be 
‘homely’ who has it. 

The simple secret 

Skin gently but thoroughly 
cleansed—once every day—keeps 
its glowing youthfulness, its pretti- 
ness. 

But pay attention to gently. 
Harsh cleansing hurts your skin, 
mars it, just as surely as the dirt it 
removes. 

Palm and olive oils are the gen- 
tlest skin cleansers science knows. 
They have been used by beautiful 
women since the dawn of history. 

Today women who keep com- 





plexion beauty, women who are 
admired, use these rare oils, per- 
fectly blended, in their modern 
form—Palmolive Soap. 

Wash thoroughly with Palmolive 
—massage the skin thoroughly 
with its gentle, soothing lather 
Rinse the face. Then, finally, rinse 
thoroughly in cold water. If your 
skin is dry, apply a bit of good 
cold cream. Do this regularly and 
particularly at night before 
retiring. 

Simple as it is, it is the most effec- 
tive beauty treatment you can use. 


Beauty remains 


Skin thus cared for is not injured 
by dirt and grime, nor by the use 
of powders, or rouge. 

And that soft, clear beauty of 
schoolgirl days does not disappear 
with passing years. 

Start with Palmolive today—it 
costs but 10c a cake. You will not 
wait longtosee results that astonish 


and delight. 


Volume and efficiency produce 


25¢ quality for only 


L0c 


the “Homely” Girl? 


Artists and beauty authorities say she ts disappearing 


Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Note carefully the 
name and wrapper 
Palmolive Soap 15 
never sold unwrapped. 






Copyright 1924—The Palmolive Co. 2273 
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IMustrated by 
Karl] Godwin 


T was toward the end of the 
afternoon, about the same 
time that the mate, in the 
mizzen rigging of the inter- 
island trading schooner Lady 
Vine, sighted the first of the 
atolls that stretched away to 
fakarava and beyond and made 
ip the Paumotuan Archipelago. 

[he three kanaka seamen on 
viele going below to haul a coil of rope 
trom the fore-peak, discovered the stow- 
away huddled on a mildewed pile of old 
ails shivering with fever and the after 
fects of a prolonged debauch. Excitedly 
hey hauled him on deck. 

Captain Van Schmidt, leaning from the 
‘or’'ard poop taffrail, swore deeply and 
mg when the stowaway was dragged 
before him. He called the mate from the 
igging and conversed with him for a few 
moments in low tones. Then he bellowed 
o the helmsman to bring the schooner 
ip a point or two so as to make the 
ist- sighted land. 

“He stow vay on mine ship!” snorted 
he indignant captain, clawing at his 
broad bristly-black beard. He was a fat 
nd rather greasy-looking Dutchman, 
omewhat addicted to schnapps. Drink 
nade him evil tempered and he had been 
ee all the morning. ‘‘You stow vay, 

*he demanded of the derelict roughly. 

T he sick man answered not a word but 
tared with heavy eyes at the deck under 
is feet. He was tall and slim, with fair 
vair and blue eyes, and even the heavy 
erowth of beard and the haggardness of 
his face could not take completely away 
in impression of youth that clung to him. 
Frayed and tattered whites, clammy with 
sweat, formed his clothing. He was 
shoeless and hatless, and every now and 
then he shivered violently as the fever 
zripped him and tore with hot fingers at 
his chest. 
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URA 


By Albert Richard Wetjen 


Originally Hugh Maddison had been a 
cashier in a Portland bank, until some 
bizarre spirit had moved him to journey 
south. With his patrimony he_ had 
started a copra plantation near Pago- 
Pago, in company with another adven- 
turer. Then had come a hurricane and 
the leveling of the young nut-palms. 
Ruin. One defeat will smash some men. 
It smashed Hugh Maddison. He ran away 
from his debts and obligations, drifted 
through the Islands, deck-hand on trading 
vessels, beachcomber. At the last he 
came to Tahiti where the unsympathetic 
French frowned on him. The Lady Mine 
lay invitingly alongside the jetty, bound 


south. Listlessly Maddison had crept 
aboard, his head ringing with trade gin 


and the start of malaria. He remembered 
little until he faced Captain Van Schmidt, 
the irate Dutchman. 

“T nod garry bums all ober der zee,” 
went on the captain in an unnecessarily 
loud voice, his glare traveling from the 
stowaway to the half-grinning faces of 
the kanakas holding him. Still Hugh 
Maddison made no answer. 

The schooner hove to just long enough 
to lower a boat. The captain himself 
bundled in, after throwing the object 
of his wrath before him, and three kanakas 
took the oars and rowed to the white 
sand beach of the atoll. The boat 


soared over the low surf and grounded in 
the backwash of a roller. 
a grunt the 


With captain leaped 





Maura shook her head and pursed her 
red lips. ‘“My father was English 
—he was big and strong— he 


” 
was a great man 






ashore, grabbed the stowaway by 
the slack of his damp whites, and 
with a heave pitched him up the 
beach on to the warm sand. 
“You nod zail no more vor nod- 
dings,” he grumbled throatily. 
He leaped back aboard and was 
rowed to the Lady Mine. The 
sails filled, the booms swung and 
jarred, and the schooner set off 
on her voyage again just as the first 
yell from the village on the shores of 
the narrow lagoon ‘announced that she 
had been seen. By the time the brown 
people swarmed down to greet the arrival 
she was foaming away out of earshot and 
rapidly becoming a speck of pearl against 
the deep blue of the horizon. 


UGH MADDISON lay on the warm 
sand where he had been flung, his 
face buried in his arms. With curious 
and wondering cries the natives gathered 
about him. It was apparent that he 
was very sick. The brown circle opened 
for a moment to let a white-clothed figure 
through. The excited chattering ceased 
and for a while there was silence. 
Rollings, the resident trader for the 
Yokohama Soap Company, stirred the 
newcomer with a well- shod foot. “‘What 
you doing here?” he demanded. Mad- 
dison lifted his heavy head for a moment 
and stared with bloodshot eyes. ‘Put 
ashore,” he muttered drowsily and 
dropped his head again. 
Rollings grunted. He wanted no beach- 
combers on his island, for he had to be 
careful how he treated the natives when 
witnesses were about. And it was likely 
the man would be always bumming 
round for drinks and tobacco. But there 
was no help for it. Some irate skipper 
had flung the man ashore and there 
he would have to stay at least until the 
next schooner came, which.would not be . 
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soon, for the atoll was one not often 
visited. 

With an oath the trader turned and 
pushed through the natives, making for 
his house in the comforting shade of some 
koa trees. He would waste no time over 
a penniless castaway when he might be 
asleep in a soothingly swinging hammock 
with a native girl to fan away the flies. 

One by one the natives shrugged and 
turned away. If their own white man did 

not see fit to look after one of his own 
color it certainly was not a kanaka’s 
business. The crowd thinned and strag- 
gled back to the village. One native 
stripped the stained colored sash from the 
sick man’s waist. He was too weak to 
resist. Nothing else he wore was worth 
the taking. He was left alone under the 
blazing sun. 

And it was alone that Maura, the 
fair-skinned half-caste, found him when 
she arrived on the seaward beach as the 
last of the natives were disappearing into 
the palms. Rollings had met her in the 
village as she hurried along. He caught 
her wrist and grinned under the shadow 
of his sun-helmet. ‘When are you com- 
ing to me?” he asked, his voice attuned 
to a rough caressing note. 

The girl wrenched her hand free. 
“To you?” she said, and sneered. 
The trader went red with passion, 
as he always did when Maura 
mocked his lovemaking, and would 
have said something further but 
the girl hurried on and left him 
standing before the pathway lead- 
ing to his house. He watched 
the lithe fair form for a moment, 
then moodily turned and walked 
up the path. He frowned and 
kicked savagely at a land-crab 
that scuttled by. 

Maura dropped to her knees 
beside the sick man, doubling her 
yellow silk sarong under her. She 
raised the fevered blond head and 
looked pityingly at the sweat- 
dewed brow. ‘The stranger from 
the sea was a white man, as her 
father had been. She had long 
dreamed that a white man would 
come for her from the sea, where 
all white men came from. A 
curious inherited pride had kept 
her from mating with a native 
and an instinctive repulsion for 
the trader prevented her from 
accepting his lavish offers to live 
with him. But in the Islands, 
where life runs so hot and cruel 
and magnificent, every girl looks 
on every man as a prospective 
lover and husband. Maura, who 
had had none of such things during 
the eighteen short years of her life 
and who had dreamed the dream 
of every Island girl, to mate with 
a white man, wondered whether 
this sick man from the sea was 
for her. It did not matter that 
Rollings had ignored him. One expected 
that of Rollings. That was his way. 
And she was the only other person with 
European blood on the atoll. 

So it was Maura who, in spite of 
sarcastic remarks from the natives, sneers 
and oaths from the trader, and even the 

obscene jests from the unmarried girls, 
dragged Hugh Maddison up the beach 
and into a deserted hut on the outskirts 





Maura: 


of the village. There she tended him 
through his sickness, lashed him with 
lianas when he was delirious, fed him when 
he was convalescent and procured fiery 
native liquor for him wen he was well 
and demanded it. 


EYOND an occasional sneer, Rollings, 

the trader, took little notice of the 
tribulations of Maura and her white man. 
Something of a mystery was Rollings. 
He was of medium height, with cold blue 
eyes and shallow, high-boned cheeks, 
looking very much like a Frenchman of 
the great cities. He could speak four 
languages and swear in as many more 
and he was apparently well-traveled and 
educated. Why he chose to spend his 
time showing illiterate natives how to dry 
and sack copra on a little atoll in the great 
Paumotaun Archipelago, miles from civili- 
zation, was a matter no man had satis- 
factorily fathomed. 

The lazy days and the starry nights 
slipped by unnoticed, overlapping one 
with the other, and the stranger became an 
accepted part of the island life, as much 
so as the crabs that fed off the yellow 
and red jack-fruit that fell at moonrise, 











or the pigs that rooted through the village, 
or the sand that clotted the whole broad 
shore. He became known as the “Drunken 
One” to the natives. Rollings merely 
called him “That” when it was necessary 
to speak of him at all. And the con- 
tempt that came to a man who has lost 
caste and sunk lower than the meanest 
native was reflected on Maura because of 
her championing him. The girl was 
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nothing if not brave. The bitterer the 
jibes and the opposition the more grimly 
she showed her Anglo-Saxon blood by 
sticking to her self-appointed task. 
Rapidly the two of them became the jest 
of the island. 

The man himself, once recovered from 
his sickness and understanding who had 
nursed him for a reason he could hardly 
fathom, was moodily grateful. He gave 
Maura the impression that he was not 
particularly thanking her for saving his 
life. He did not care. He would as socn 
have died. He was subject to long fits 
of melancholy and brooding, out of which 
Maura found she could draw him by 
singing to him or by getting him liquor. 
He grew to rely on her, and in a measure 
she was content. She looked on him 
more as a child than as a prospective mate 
as time passed. And she strove to 
rouse him to a sense of pride. 

“Tell me,” she ventured one evening as 
she sat with him beneath a favorite 
beach palm and poured a pannikin full of 
liquor from a square-faced squat bottle. 
“Tell me, are you American?” 

It so happened that Maddison had just 
awoke from a long sleep and was more 
sober than he had been in days. Ordinar- 
ily when questions were asked him he 
became surly. But this time he looked at 
the little half-caste thoughtfully and 
without a trace of anger. He ran a dry 
tongue across his burning lips. “The 
cup, Maura,” he croaked. Silently the 
girl handed him the full pannikin which 
he drained in great gulps, the fiery spirit 
making him cough 
and splutter. 


“American?” he 
En muttered slowly 
after a while. 


“American? Yes, I 
was born that.” 
Maura shook her 
head and pursed her 
red lips. She looked 
very pretty in her 
sarong of yellow silk 
fastened low on her 
breast and drop- 
ping below her 
knees. “You are 
like an American,” 
she commented 
shrewdly. “My 
father was English. 
He would say that 
the only difference 
between the Ameri- 
cans and his coun- 
trymen was the way 
they swore. And you swear different 
from my father when you are filled 
with this.” She held up the half-empty 
bottle against the evening sky and 
shuddered slightly. “But my father 
—he was big and strong. “Tis said 
that the black men who live in far- 
away islands would run in terror when 
they saw his topsails rise above the 
sea rim. I remember him well. He was 
a great man. Even Rollings is not so 
great as my father was. But he went 
away when I was small—I still dream of 
him--sometimes.” She sighed and gazed 
out to sea where the fish were leaping near 
the foam-fretted reef, crimson-lit by the 
dying sun. The man said nothing, but 
drank steadily, so Maura prattled on. 
“My father and my mother were very. 


“Will you tell?” 
asked the trader 
for the hundredth 


time 
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Maura gave a little whimper, and her lips moved. Then she shook her head. ‘*You keep them for me,” she whispered 


happy together. They lived in Tahiti, 
which is toward the west and north, and 
there I was born. Then there came a 
strange man one day, such a man as I 
have only seen once since, and that was 
during the pearling season two years gone 
by. He wore his hair long and plaited, 
but it was coiled round the top of his 
head. Also his eyes were slanted and his 
lips very thin and white. He was a man 
who filled my mother with fear, but my 
father struck him on the back and laughed 
and gave him many drinks. ‘The strange 
man had come with a tale of wonderful 
rubies and my father was to sail for them 
in his ship. There was a time of much 
drinking and drawing on maps, and then 
my father and the strange man and some 
other white men sailed away. That was 
when I was small. I never saw my 
father again—He did not come back. The 
strange man never came back. Not one 
of the men ever came back, and so my 
mother came to the Paumotus with a 


diver after a while, and there in Fakarava, 
that lies just beyond the rim of the sea, 
she died of a broken heart. And she 
told me that the white men were faithless 
before she died. But I do not think it 
is so. My father loved her too well to 
leave her. He may be in Tahiti looking 
for her now—He may be—” Maura 
sighed. ‘Ai, my father was English, the 
same as you, except that you do not 
swear the same.” 

The man by her side roused himself. 
“°S right, Maura. English and Yankee. 
All the same when you get down to it. 
Damn—they all stand by their ships— 
Play the game for all it’s worth!” 

“And you?” whispered Maura softly. 
Maddison gave a great start. He seemed 
to sober a little and became graver. He 
faced the girl and looked into her eyes. 
Then he turned away, moved restlessly in 
the sand and laughed bitterly. ‘Me? 
Oh, I’m one of those who rushed the 
boats. Hadn’t the backbone I expect. 


I—oh—rot!”” he muttered angrily and 
reached for the bottle Maura held. She 
kept it from him for a moment. 

“IT remember,” she said, “there was a 
trader came here once. He was English. 
Then he caught a strange fever and he 
died, but before he died he told his servants 
to wrap him in his flag and to put him 
with his face toward the northeast—We 
found two crosses in a little case near his 
heart, bright crosses. The captain of the 
schooner, when he came, said they were 
medals. I do not understand why he 
should carry them so—Is that what you 
call the game?” 

“*S’pose so, something like it anyway,” 

epee Medes 
grunted the man. “Give me a drink. 

“You drink too much,” commented the 
girl severely as she poured the liquor into 
the empty pannikin. “Why do not you 
go back to the ship, be like my father, be 
like every white man? I do not like to see 
my mother’s people laugh at you. It was 
not so in the old days, so I have been told.” 
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The man waited until she had finished 
speaking before he drank. He held the 
pannikin to his lips and stared straight 
before him. He seemed to be pondering 
something the girl had said. Then he 
grinned and tossed off the liquor. “If I 
had enough money, Maura, I might have 
a stab at the game again. But I haven’t 
and I’m useless for any sort of work— 
Some day, perhaps, I'll get energetic and 
do something. But why talk—eh?”’ His 
voice grew drowsy as the liquor began to 
take effect. In a few minutes he was 
crying like a child in the lap of Maura the 
half-caste, who was praying silently for 
the first time since leaving the Catholic 
Mission at Papeete, where as a little girl 
she had been educated. 
Frequently a few words, 


Maura: 


of the paint-work the boat had once 
possessed. It was a staunch craft, well 
built and still seaworthy, though a little 
foul water sloshed about the bottom 
boards, probably the result of a tropic 
sea-shower. The castaway clambered 
over the sunwarped gunnels and groped 
amongst the bones. Maura watching 
him intently. No one else was up as 
yet, and the two had the beach to them- 
selves. 

Finally the man managed to lay out 
three almost complete skeletons. ‘Two of 
the skulls were neatly drilled through the 
forehead, unquestionably by bullets. The 
third was smaller and slightly different 
in shape from the others. The only 
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revolver and the rusted 


What had the men 


knife. The 
knife bore this out. 
fought over? 

Probably the water or the food. Had 
they been wrecked, or merely endeavoring 
to make a passage from one island to 
another in the same group? There would 
probably never be an answer to the 
questions. 

Diving inside his shirt, Maddison 
brought to light the canvas-wrapped 
package. He tore the heavily tarred 
material aside and turned over and over 
in his hands a substantial wooden box, 
perhaps four inches long by two broad 
and two deep, made of some hard wood 
similar to teak. The lid slid along 
grooves, as the lid of a 
child’s pencil box does. 








a thought half-guessed 
and _ transmitted, will 
break down the flood- 
gates of reserve. 


S Maura was usually 
the first on the 
island to rise, she was 
constantly finding out 
things before other 
people were aware of 
them. So she found, 
one misty hot morning, 
a sun-blistered _ white 
ship’s boat, alive with 
croaking birds, beached 
on the hard sand, its 
stern still lifting and 
falling with the wash 
of the ebb-tide’s reced- 
ing breakers. After one 
swift glance about for 
any occupants who 
might have come with 
the boat and landed, 
and seeing signs of no 
one, she fled away to 
tell her white man of 
her discovery. 
Maddison was still 
muttering uneasily 
the phantoms that 











Oh, little green hills... 
Please do not tempt me. 
It’s all right for sunbeams and butterflies small 

To dance to your piping and come at your call. 
But, alas, I’m grown up and I simply can’t shirk 
My duty to others—I’ve all sorts of work. 
So, little green hills, with your mystical thrills, long 
Turn your faces away... 


Oh, little green hills of my heart... 
And beckon to me o’er my high garden wall. 

There’s Hope and there’s Love in this garden of mine, 
Then, why for the far gypsy trails should I psme? _. 
There are roses and columbine, violets blue— 
I’m quite content here- I’m not coming to you. 
But, little green hills, with your fanciful trills, 


Sing lower... Oh, little green hills! 


Temptation 
By Patsey Ellis 


I’m busy today. 


Sing lower... 


Look away! Look away! 


Oh, little green hills! 


Do not call 


za With the _ interested 
Maura leaning over his 


hands the man opened 


the box. 

Both caught their 
breaths. The eyes of 
both widened and 


sparkled. For they 
gazed on a small heap 
of great rubies nestling 
in a bed of damp cotton- 
wool, sending blood-red 
fires leaping and danc- 
ing. Such stones neither 
had ever seen before; 
they might never see 
their like again. For a 
minute the two 
gazed, fascinated. Then 
Maura timidly put a 
finger out and touched 
the gems. The lights 
seemed to flicker and 
die and flare forth again 
with renewed energy. 
movement _ re- 
vealed. a glimmer of 
tarnished gold beneath 
the rubies. The man’s 
shaking fingers disin- 
terred a locket and 
chain. He opened the 











came to haunt him in 





his drunken slumber, 

and he swore fitfully 

as Maura shook him and was insistent 
that he should rise. He got up unwillingly 
at the last and followed the girl at a 
jog-trot down to the beach. 

The boat had grounded firmly in the 
meantime. She had once been a trim 
craft, with well-kept brightwork gunnels. 
But now all was sunblistered, warped and 
salt-stained. The man flung a_ few 
pebbles at the croaking birds and put 
them to flight, and then he saw what 
they had been croaking over. 

In the sternsheets gleamed a pile of 
bleached bones, human bones. Along the 
bottom boards a few more were scattered, 
evidently rolled from the greater heap aft. 
Maddison gave an exclamation of aston- 
ishment, for here indeed was a discovery, 
perhaps one of the forgotten mysteries of 
the sea come to light and life again. The 
mist of the previous night’s drinking 
cleared from his brain as the puzzle set 
him thinking. 

It was very evident that the boat had 
been drifting for years, how many only 
the sea and the sky could tell. The 
ship’s name had long since been flaked 
off by sun and time, together with most 


sign of injury on it was a deep cut along 
the left side which, however, had not 
gone through to the brain. Among the 
bones Maddison found a seaman’s broad 
sheath-knife, well-nigh eaten up with 
rust, and a small square canvas-wrapped 
package. Half protruding from the foul 
water on the bottom boards was a rust- 
eaten five-chambered revolver. The knife 
and the revolver the man left in the boat, 
but the package he slipped inside his 
shirt for further investigation. The 
clothes of the men had all long since 
returned to dust, rotted by the salt water 
and the blazing sun, and there was no 
means of finding out who the skeletons 
had been. 

Maura and Maddison dragged the boat 
as far up the sand as they could manage 
unaided, and then sat down to regain 
breath and ponder the situation. The 
man looked at the boat and ruffled his 
hair with a bronzed hand. He wondered 
what tragedy and agony, what wild and 
bizarre story lay behind it all. Three 
skeletons in a boat, two of men who had 
been shot, murdered perhaps, the other 
showing signs of being struck with a 


locket. 
It fastened rather 
tightly and the two 


facing pictures were little damaged by 
water. One was the picture of a man 
standing by a ship’s wheel, a monstrous, 
smiling man, broad of shoulder, with a 
great beard, brown and shiny; such a 
man, an adventurer, as those who made 
Pacific history before “Bully” Hayes 
sailed from Sydney Heads. The other 
picture was of a native woman, a royally 
built woman, narrow-nostriled, imperious, 
tall, beautiful. Maura gave a little 
whimper and her eyes widened and 
glowed. She forgot to breathe. The 
man, looking curiously at her, saw that 
she had gone pale. 

“My father!” she moaned. In a flash 
Maddison recalled what Maura had told 
him under the palm trees that evening 
several days gone by. One of the 
skeletons must be that of her father. The 
strange one probably was that of the 
Chinaman; for what else could a man with 
a hair-plait and slanting eyes be unless 
he was of Asia? The third man was 
still a mystery. Probably one of the 
other white men. What tale of disaster 
was it that had dogged the steps of the 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The pathos of the race that once owned the continent is expressed by this tragic figure 


The Red Slaves of Oklahoma 


HE Ku Klux Klan is powerful in 
the sovereign state of Oklahoma. 
It watches jealously over the 
morals of Oklahomans. It pun- 
hes bootleggers with the whip. It tars 
nd feathers those leading—or merely sus- 
pected of leading—a loose immoral life. 
ut there is not on record 
n instance in which the 


By John Collier 


Author of: The Fate of the Navajos 


instances initiated the court action 
through which the victim was robbed of 
his rights as a citizen. 


Mr. George A. Johns is testifying on 
behalf of Mr. Kimbley, professional 
guardian of Indians, in the Oklahoma 
court. 

Mr. Johns: “I have heard the petition 
and have some occasion to know some- 
thing about the work Mr. Kimbley has 

performed. I know the estate 
has been very carefully man- 





lan took action to curb the 
reed of professional guar- 


states belonging to red 
unors or “incompetent” 
ndians. 


In Oklahoma peonage and 
avery still exist, but their 
ictims have a red instead of 
black skin. In Oklahoma 
uardianship over Indians is 
profession and a lucrative 
usiness. Thousands of In- 
minors, thousands of 
from 
ipervision by the Federal 





back to that state. 


HEN oil was discovered in Indian lands 
in Oklahoma, legalized slavery came 
Thousands of Indians, 
minors and adults, were placed at the mercy 
of professional guardians with the connivance 
of the state courts. The shameful story told 
by the official records is related by John 
Collier, who also analyzes the results of the 
National Advisory Committee’s conference 
on Indian Affairs. 


—The Editors. 


aged and I should think that 
this first year five thousand 
dollars (from the estate of a 
young Indian girl) would not 
be unreasonable for sixteen 
months. 

TheCourt: ‘Ido notthink 
it is exorbitant in this case 
because I know that there is 
not a week passes hardly but 
what Mr. Kimbley has to take 
her to the picture show and 
he waits outside to take her 
home. I will make an al- 
lowance of five thousand 
dollars.” 








iovernment and_ declared 
ympetent to manage their 
wn affairs, have been enslaved by the 


state courts, their persons and their 


professional 


roperty have been placed in the hands of 
guardians who in many 


And when the Indian and his property 


have been supplied with a guardian, what 
happens? 
from the official court records: 


Here are a few examples, taken 


Millie Naharkey, eighteen 
years old in June, 1922, had 
a more thrilling experience than a 
weekly visit to the picture show. Millie 
was owner of a valuable allotment of 
oil land which had been coveted for some 





10 The Red Slaves of Oklahoma: 


time by the Gladys Belle Oil Company. A 
few years before she came of age, employes 
of the company arranged with her half- 
brother to take the family for an automo- 
bile trip of several weeks round the coun- 
try. The party went first to Missouri and 
later to Kansas. It was composed of sev- 
eral men employed by the oil company, 
some women who accompanied them, and 
Millie Naharkey, a very shy and timid 
girl, with some other members of her 
family. They were constantly in touch 
with the attorneys of the Gladys Belle Oil 
Company and were constantly supplied 
with whisky. In the course of the trip 
Millie was intoxicated, terrorized, and 
induced to sign convey- 
ances of her oil property. 
Full details of the party, 
mostly unprintable, are 
set forth in the testimony 
later taken by the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office. 
Martha Axe Roberts, a 
Shawnee woman, mar- 
ried an Osage. Her hus- 
band died and the local 
Court designated a guar- 
dian who demanded that 
she remain in Osage 
county lest on her return 
to the Shawnee country 
the plum of guardian- 
ship might be transferred 


to another guardian. 
Nevertheless Martha 
fled to her Shawnee 


people whose language 
she could speak; and 
there her deceased hus- 
band’s child was born. 


A Horrible Case 


What thereafter hap- 
pened did not take place 
in feudal France or the 
Belgian Congo, but in 
the United States. The 
guardian refused to pay 
her a cent of money. 
She refused to yield. 
“These are my people 
and my family, and I 
and my baby are at 
home here,” she said. 
Then the guardian went 
to Craig county where 
the Shawnees live. 
Through the local court 
he took possession of 
Martha’s stove, her bed, 
her chair and all her per- 
sonal effects. Still she 
resisted, saying, ‘“My people are very poor 
but they will feed me.” They did feed 
her. The guardian went further. He 
advertised in all the local papers that being 
the owner of this woman (he used legalistic 
words, of course), he here made known to 
all that no bills contracted by her, of any 
description, would be paid. 

Her baby became ill. She had no 
money. As a matter of course no doctor 
would come, for the slave-owner had made 
known his will and the slave-owners are 
great in Oklahoma business and politics. 
The baby died for want of medical atten- 
tion. 

These cases are chosen from among 
thousands. No, this is not Oklahoma 


Klannism. The horror was going on long 
before the birth of the Klan, since 19c8, 


and tens of thousands of Creeks, Shaw- 
nees, Cherokees, Osages and other Okla- 
homa Indians are in the grip of the 
system. 

How is it “‘worked ?”’ 

First, how was it ‘““worked”’ in Congress? 
For this enslavement of Oklahoma 
Indians rests directly on a Congressional 
statute. Said Congress, in 19c8: “We 
have civilized these Indians. Now we are 
going to emancipate them; we are going 
to remove restrictions on their property.” 
This was the slogan. So it was legislated 
that the persons and property of the 
minor allottees of the Five Civilized 
Tribes should be subject to the juris- 





BURRUD SCENIC CO, 
In Oklahoma an Indian woman lost her baby because the guardian 


would not allow her to have medical attention 


diction of the probate courts of the State 
of Oklahoma. Subsequent enactments 
created a similar status for the Quopaw 
and Osage tribes. The probate courts in 
turn construed that “minor” meant 
“incompetent” as well as “under age,” 
and arrogated to themselves the deter- 
mination of whether an adult Indian was 
incompetent. This procedure by the 
Oklahoma local courts, never successfully 
contested, threw the peonage-net over 
children and grown-ups alike. Twenty 
thousand Indians with their dependents 
are now in the net. 

How do the local courts decide that an 
adult Indian is incompetent and therefore 
should be delivered over to a professional 
guardian? 

Here are two cases. 
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Susanna Butler, a full-blood Creek girl, 
has an income of $5co a month collected 
by the Indian Bureau and paid over to 
her estate. Action was brought to declare 
her incompetent. The evidence was that 
she spent all her income. She loved to 
take her girl friends on trips and main- 
tained a sort of community center. No 
allegations of mental or moral incompe- 
tence. The County Court held that she 
was incompetent and named a _ profes- 
sional guardian. 

Minnie Bear, a young, industrious full- 
blood Creek woman, ran a farm with her 
half-brother’s help. Oil was discovered 
on her allotment, and action was started 
to declare her incompe- 
tent. The evidence was 
that she had managed, 
through her industry and 
her royalties, to save up 
$2500 in the bank, to 
acquire a Ford truck 
and to buy $2000 worth 
of livestock. She was a 
thrifty woman, and from 
the standpoint of the 
neighboring stores was 
not a good spender. On 
this evidence alone she 
was declared incompe- 
tent and her property 
and person were re- 
manded to a professional 
guardian. 


Local Greed 


Let us watch the sys- 
tem in operation. ‘The 
wealth of Oklahoma In- 
dians_ is a_ by-word. 
Thousands of them have 
nothing at all but thou- 
sands are rich through 
oil. Millions a year in 
royalties and other in- 
come, and _ ultimate 
values of hundreds of 
millions are the stake in 
this professional - guar- 
dian game. 

The local judges are 
elected by popular vote. 
The judges appoint the 


iisolo: ET. 


guardians. The guar- 
dians hold or dispense 
the money. This money 


is kept in the local banks. 
The guardians require 
that the Indian wards 
shall purchase at this 
store, not that one. The 
guardians sell Indian 
real estate—on terms which the guardians 
fix. They invest Indian money in real 
estate or otherwise according to their dis- 
cretion. Supplementing the guardians 
are the lawyers whom the guardians name 
with the court’s consent. These lawyers 
and guardians are active in the election 
of the judges. They serve and control 
the political machine as a whole. Inci- 
dentally they appropriate to themselves 
(all this is strictly legal, be it understood) 
substantial portions of the Indian estate. 
Away back in 1912 it was proved by M. 
L. Mott, then the Creek National Attor- 
ney, that the cost of administration of 
Indian guardianship averaged one-fifth 
of the amount handled, while in white 
cases in Oklahoma and elsewhere it was 
only 2 per cent or at most 3 per cent. 
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facts identical with them, are many years 
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A case of recent record is as 
follows: 

The guardian received $3co a 
month. The Court appointed 
co-guardian to help him, at $300 
amonth. The guardian retained 
an attorney at $250 a month, 
the co-guardian retained an at- 
torney at $250 a month. This 
is the Jegally—in_ effect,™ the 
Congressionally—authorized part 
of the graft. It is only the begin- 
ning, but the remaining part does 
not usually become accessible in 
oficial records. There are cases 
vhich suggest a delirium of fear- 
less and grotesque wrongdoing 
that makesone dizzy. Here is one: 

Allie Daney had an allotment of 
indian oil land which could have 
been leased for a bonus of some 
$10,cco in addition to the usual 
royalties. The guardian entered 
into an agreement with a friend 
by which he as guardian made 
the lease for a nominal sum and was to 
receive personally a part interest in the 
lessee’s profits. 

The friend—the lessee—failed to “divvy 
ip.” Thereupon the guardian brought an 
action to set aside his own lease on the 
eround that in making it, he, the guardian, 
ad entered into a conspiracy against the 
nterest of the ward. And to cap the climax, 
the guardian charged the expenses of this 


suit by himself against himself, to the 


ard. 
Has the reader ever heard 
Barnard? This little 


of Kate 


lame woman of 


Oklahoma tried, ten years ago, to smash 
the 
hatred of Oklahoma society. 


She became the pet 


As the Bol- 


American 


“ec ” 
system. 


heviks hadn’t enriched the 


language at that time, she was called 
“pest; 
“hysteric.’ 


‘betrayer of her community” and 
She failed, failed utterly, but 
er struggle will be remembered w hen the 


continuing Century of Dishonor is fully 


ecorded 
Yet the facts which are given here, or 


The Red Slaves of Oklahoma: 








These crumbling houses of Picuris Pueblo were 


abandoned after squatters seized the 


Indians’ agricultural land 


old. The present Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs when in Congress in 1912 described 
and denounced the “system.” Franklin 
K. Lane knew of it. He wrote Mark 
Sullivan in 1913: “I have had an examina- 
tion made into probate matters in Okla- 
homa, and found an appalling condition 
of things. In one county where there are 
six thousand probate cases pending, all 
involving the interests of Indian minors, 
the guardians in three thousand cases 
were delinquent in filing reports, and 
otherwise in complying with the law. 
This week I have arranged with the Five 
Civilized Tribes to institute a codperative 
method of checking up all of these 
accounts and giving them personal con- 
sideration; especially appointing an attor- 
ney to look after the interests of these 
minors in each of the counties in eastern 
Oklahoma. We are to aid the Oklahoma 
courts in cleaning up the State. Let me 
have any facts that will be of help.” 

Just one thing the Federal Government 
has done in all these years to mitigate the 
demoralizing collective crime which Con- 


John Collier 


11 


gress had legislated into existence. 
Let such friends of the Indian as 
are merely playing at reform—~ 
those many enthusiasts who as- 
sume that gestures are deeds— 
learn from this ‘“‘reform”’ the sort 
of thing that it is not worth while 
to do. 

In 1914 the Indian Bureau at 


Lane’s urging determined that 
something must be done. It was 
done, in the following form. Con- 


gress was asked to appropriate 
about $100,000 for the employ- 
ment of lawyers by the Indian 
Bureau, to act in some fashion as 
protectors to the peonized minor 
and incompetent Indians of Okla- 
homa. Congress generously re- 
sponded and the lawyers were put 
on salary. They did not take the 
place of the professional guardians, 
co-guardians, lawyers and co-law- 
yers appointed by the local Courts 
to batten on the Indians, but were 
present to intervene as they might be 
able, under the impossible law as it stood. 
The appropriation was continued—in 
I9QIg it was $85,000, and the “reform” 
still goes on. To what effect? These 
Government lawyers are local to Okla- 
homa and are mostly young men who 
when they pass out of Government 
employ must practise before these County 
courts; they have political and business 
careers at stake and not many of them 
have shown a disposition to become Kate 
Barnards. The local courts on their side 
have held that they were not bound to 
pay any attention to the recommen- 
dations of these Government probate 
attorneys, and the Government attorneys 
themselves state that it is only by keeping 
on friendly terms with the judges that 
they are able to accomplish anything 
whatever for the Indians. 

Such is, and through the years has been, 
the character and value of the “reform” 
designed to mitigate a heinous crime. 
And for year after year the existence of 
(Continued on page 94) 
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THE BLACKGUARD BOY 


T was a night in March. Out- 
side in the wide-reaching dark 
the sagebrush was brittle with 
frost and a coyote was howling 
at a small lump of moon when 
Michael Sheasgreen set two lamps on the 
table together in Sheep’s Head Inn. 
Mary Sheasgreen, his wife, was wringing 
her hands together because of the bad 
luck his rash act was to bring them, when 
in through the door walked Larry O’ Mara. 

“Tt is late for supper you 
are,” said Mary to him, “but 
if you'll set up to the stove 
I'll have a bite ready for 
you this next minute.” 

He gave her his thanks 
and sat on the bench by the 
stove, and she hurried to the 
kitchen and told Michael, 
and Lucy M. Magee, who 
was her orphan niece and as 
pretty as a toss of red maple 
leaves against a blue sky in 
autumn, that a new Irish boy 
had come to the country and 
that, by faith, he was far and 
away the handsomest one she 
had ever rested her eyes 
upon. , 

Lucy M. took a powder- 
pad from the top of her 
camisole and skipped to a 
scrap of mirror, and Michael 
went into the dining-room to 
talk with the stranger. 

After a while he came back 
to the kitchen, where Lucy 
M. was stirring the soup, and, 
“IT don’t take to him over- 
much,” he said. 

“Now Mike,” said Mary, 
“since when did you get down 
on the Irish boys who come 
to our place, when, but for 
them, there is many a day 
that never two-bits we'd 
take in?” 

“No man can say I am 
down on the Irish,” threat- 
ened Michael in a hurry, for 
fear Mary would begin to 
twit him concerning the bad 
bargain he had made when 
he had come from the old country to south- 
central Oregon and had bought Sheep’s 
Head Inn. ‘But he is dead stuck on him- 
self, and that’s what I’ve got against him.” 

Mary tipped back her head and opened 
her* mouth and laughed, because she 
thought that Michael was jealous and it 
made her happy. 

“T got from him, though,” Michael 
spoke more loudly so that Lucy M. might 
hear, “that he hasn’t a sheep to his name 
nor a second shirt to his back.” 

Lucy M. kept stirring the soup, and the 
steam from it set black curls at her white 
temples; and Mary dipped a spoon with 
a long handle to it into the soup, and 
tasted it, and dropped the spoon back 
again, and said, “Pour some in a bowl 
now, Lucy M., and take it in for the 
stranger.” 

Lucy M. put on some more powder and 


did as she had been bidden, and Mary 





For a minute it seemed 


By Kay Cleaver Strahan 


Illustrated by Henry Luhrs 


slapped a steak with a T bone into the 
hot pan, where it curled and smoked up 
with a tasty smell, and she laughed again 
because she was happy. 

But after the meat was cooked, Lucy 
M. had not come to take it to the dining- 


to & ynnie th at Barney 
was a coyote and 


a skunk in one 


room; so Mary herself carried it in, and 
there was the girl, her powdered chin 
resting on the dimples of her hands, 
sitting .across the table from Larry 
O’ Mara, looking at the brown light in his 
eyes and the white teeth in his smile. 

Now Lucy M. was a good girl, and 
innocent, and there was a young buck- 
aroo, braver than he was handsome, who 
rode in the round-ups and won prizes, and 
whose name was Tom Donovan, who had 
gone to Malheur County with money in 
his belt to buy a stock ranch of his own. 
Lucy M. had given him no promise, but 
it would be a fine and fitting match; and, 
in the fall, he was coming back to Irish- 
town in Klamath County to ask her again. 
The handsome boy here was a stranger, 
with no sheep to his name nor second 
shirt to his back. 

So Mary spoke sternly to Lucy M. and 
said there was work to be done in the 


kitchen; and then, scarcely knowing 
how it happened, she herself was 
sitting across the table from Larry 
O’Mara, and wishing that Michael 
might have been born a _ hand- 
some man. 

“Ma’am,” said Larry to her, “I’ve not 
a sheep to my name nor a second shirt 
to my back, but at this minute I wouldn’t 
change places with Henry Ford for all 
his wealth.” 


“Blarney costs nothing 
and comes easy,” said Mary 
to him. 


“T never spoke a truer word 
in my life,” he said. “But 
you are right, ma’am, about 
blarney coming easy, most 
especially toa blackguard like 
me.” 

“Go on with you,” said 
Mary. “You are a good boy, 
and I know it.” 

“T try to be, ma’am,” he 
sighed, “‘but the girls make 
it hard for me.” 

“Go on with you,” said 
Mary. 

“When I’m round with 
the girls,” confessed Larry 
O'Mara, “‘there’s the devil 
to pay. I can love a whole 
lot, but not long; a week is 
my limit, ma’am, or a month 
at the worst, and the girls it 
seems have no limit at all. 
Aha-h,” he sighed, ‘“‘it is 
many a broken heart I have 
left behind me. But it is 
here I’m wishing to turn over 
a new leaf; soif you'll do me 
the kindness to warn all the 
girls, ma’am—” 

“They'll be getting no 
warning from me,” said Mary, 
standing up on her feet and 
putting the backs of her 
hands on her hips, “nor need 
none neither.”’ She could say 
no more, but went quickly 
into the kitchen, and she was 
all overheated with indig- 
nation. 

Later that evening when 
she was washing the dishes and Lucy M. 
was drying them Mary tried to tell her 
what Larry O’Mara had said. 

Lucy M. laughed, a laugh as sweet 
sounding as the tinkle of coins into empty 
hands, and, “Aw, he was kiddin’ you 
right,” she replied. 

“He was not, but was as serious as his 
own grave stone that he’ll buy when he 
dies of his vanity. I’m telling you now, 
leave that man be.” 

“Aw, auntie,’ said Lucy M., just 
turned eighteen, and born in this country 
in the state of Wyoming, “how do you 
get that way?” 

The following morning when Lucy M. 
met her friend Eileen Flaherty outside of 
Mc€arty’s store, she said to her: 

“Say, kid, whataya think? A new fella 
buzzed into town last night, and I’ll tell 
the world he is some swell looker.” 

“Wherese?”’ questioned Eileen, and 
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felt of her hair, forgetting for the moment 
that she had had it bobbed 

‘“Upta the hotel. I feel kinda sorry for 
the poor kid, for I guess he’s broke from 
vhat he says. Honest, he’s too comical 
for anything. Here he gave auntie a song 
and dance last night about being a pro- 
fessional petter and I don’t know what tall. 
‘Course he was kiddin’ her, but she swal- 
lowed it whole, and wants us girls to give 
iim the air andI don’t know what tall.” 

“Gee!” said Eileen Flaherty, who was 
s pretty as a flight of yellow butterflies 
cross a field of young oats. 

Down the street Lucy M. met Claire 

nd Bessie Murphey, and Agnes-Mary 
Nearn, and Mayo Cardiff, and little 
Connie Dooley; and she told them about 
rhe new fellow, and she said again that 
he’d tell the world he was some swell 
soker, too comical for anything, kiddin’ 
auntie, and she didn’t know what tall. 

Claire and Bessie and Agnes-Mary and 
\layo all said, “Gee!” 

Only little Connie Dooley, who was as 
retty as a white anemone growing in 

? 
ind, when the other girls went walking 
ip past the hotel, she went alone down to 
he butcher-shop with fifty cents damp in 
1er hand to buy a pot-roast of beef for the 
vidow Sullivan’s dinner. She worked for 
er board and room at the widow Sulli- 
an’s, and the widow was a hard woman. 


The Blackguard Boy: 


When she came out of the butcher-shop 
carrying the cold red meat w rapped in a 
brown paper she met Larry O’Mara; but 
she gave him scarcely half a glance, from 
under the petals of her lashes, for she 
cared nothing about him. 


VERY strong indeed was little Connie’s 
desire to marry arich, handsome, good 
man. She might overlook it if he were not 
so handsome as some, and she had a heart 
brim full of forgiveness for the erring; but 
she was the eldest of Pat and Maggie 
Dooley’s nine children, and she knew 
what it was to find the mulligan kettle 
empty, and she knew how the cold can 
creep through one thin blanket at night, 
and she knew the bitter taste of gratitude 
for grudging charity; she knew, in fact, 
the dire punishment inflicted for the crime 
of poverty, and she had had enough of it, 
and too much of it. 

So Connie, who could not afford to have 
her hair bobbed, went on to McCarty’s 
store, and bought a hair-net with a dime 
she had come by, someway or other, and 
then home to the widow Sullivan who 
scolded her for the smallness of the piece 
of meat. And Larry O’Mara went and 
got himself a job to begin on Monday 
working on the road that was being made 
between Irishtown and Pine Timber. 

Out at the quarry where he shoveled 
rock they called him a mucker, and at the 
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end of six days they paid him twelve 
dollars and that was on Saturday night. 
So he came from the road-camp to Sheep’s 
Head Inn, and Lucy M. said to him that 
he might like, maybe, to go to the dance 
that evening in the I. O. O. F. hall, which 
was on top of the garage. 

Lucy M. wore a pink waist and a navy- 
blue skirt, and rolled her brown silk 
stockings down below her knees, and 
Larry bought himself a new shirt for his 
back at McCarty’s store, and they were 
a fine looking couple. But, when the 
music began, Larry O’Mara would not 
dance to it. 

“Aw, for Pete’s sake,” said Lucy M. to 
him, “come on. I'll show you the steps.” 

“Nothing doing, kiddo,” said Larry 
O’Mara. “It aint that I can’t step, but 
that I aint fit to with a good pure girl like 
you.” 

“You should worry,” said Lucy M., and 
laughed, and was as pretty as the twinkle 
from out of a star. But she could not 
persuade him; so, all through the evening, 
Larry O’Mara sat near the stove at one 
end of the I. O. O. F. hall, and when one 
of the girls felt tired she went and sat 
beside him. 

Fileen Flaherty sat beside him, and he 
said to her that he had but one second 
shirt to his back but, at that moment, he 
would not change places with Henry 
Ford and all his wealth. And she said to 








Larry stopped and leaned on the gate. 





“Tl say you've got a nerve,” 


* she said 
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him, “Mush!” and, “Come on, kid, and 
dance. It’s as easy as falling off a log. 
On the square.” 

He told her why he would not dance. 
And then, swearing her first to keep his 
secret, he went on to tell her about the 
ranch owner’s daughter where he had 
come from, which was near the River 
Imnaha in Wallowa County, and how she 
had tried to take her life for love of him. 
And he told her about another girl, a fine 
figure of a woman, too; and of another, a 
dainty little frail; and of three or four 
more of dark and light complexions. Some 
of them had died from broken hearts, and 
some had gone to San Francisco, and 
Seattle, and Portland, and become wild 
women, and all because he had not met 
Miss Flaherty before it was too late. 

“Gee!” gasped Eileen. ‘“‘But—but, | 
know it is simply fierce of me to ask, but 
you didn’t do any harm to any of the poor 
girls, did you, Mr. O’Mara?” 

Larry O’Mara looked at his army shoes, 
which he had forgotten to polish, and 
blushed as pretty as a baby in a warm 
bath, and did not answer. So Eileen 
Flaherty knew the worst; and she put one 
hand on his knee for a minute, and said, 
“Gee, kid, I’m sorry!’ and gave him her 
heart. 

Before the evening was through and 
three o’clock in the morning had come, if 
hearts had been hen’s eggs Larry O’Mara 
could have made himself an omelet, and 
a large one, on the stove in the 1.0. O. F. 
hall. 

The only girl who had not sat beside 
Larry O’Mara that evening was little 
Connie Dooley, and she was the only girl 
who had not had her stockings rolled. 
The reason she wore garters was because 
her knees were red and rough from scrub- 
bing the widow Sullivan’s floors, and the 
reason she had not talked with Larry 
O’Mara was not entirely different from 
that, either. She had come to the dance 
with Barney Killigan, who owned his own 
truck, and hauled with it from the rail- 
road in Pine Timber, and made some- 
times as much as ten dollars a day clear 
profit. So, though Connie had looked, 
now and again, at handsome Larry 
O’Mara, she had dared not give him a 
single smile. 

Mass the next morning was as gayly 
colored as a peacock’s spread tail, for all 
the girls were there with their best on, but 
Larry O’Mara did not attend mass. So 
all the girls went home disappointed, but 
loving him dearer than ever, because by 
staying away from mass he had proved 
what a black blackguard he was. 


HAT afternoon Lucy M. suggested to 

Larry, who had stayed the night and 
was staying the day at the Sheep’s Head 
Inn, that they go for a walk in the grave- 
yard; but Larry O’Mara shuddered his 
shoulders and said that graveyards always 
put him in mind of graves, so Lucy M. said 
no more of that. She had but hinted that 
they might walk by the irrigating ditch, 
when who should come up, and down from 
his truck, but Barney Killigan to call on 
her. To herself Lucy M. said, ‘‘Damn!” 
but to Barney she said, ‘‘Well, look who’s 
here!” so Larry wandered away. 


He followed the sidewalk as far as it 
went, and then he followed the red cinder 
road through the sagebrush and grease- 
wood until he came to the widow Sulli- 





van’s. There was little Connie Dooley 
by the gate, looking for Barney to come 
in his truck. She had the leg of a chicken, 
and some mayonnaise salad-dressing, and 
a drop or more of moonshine whisky, 
which she had come by someway or other, 
hidden in an empty kodak case in her 
room, and she wished to take them to the 
Dooley farm, out beyond Tule Lake, and 
to ride there with Barney in his truck. 

When Larry stopped and leaned on the 
other end of the gate, Connie’s heart gave 
a quick flip-flap, for he was as handsome 
as the dark blue snow on Mount Shasta 
at sunset. But what if Barney should 
come and see her talking to a man who 
made but two dollars a day? So, “I'll 
say you’ve got a nerve,” she said, and 
turned to walk up the path to the house. 

“Wait a minute, please do,” wheedled 
Larry O’Mara, “and tell me why you 
wouldn’t talk with me last night at the 
dance. Is it because you’ve been hearing 
what a black blackguard I am?” 

From the distance came the rumble and 
rattle of a truck that might turn the 
corner by Donner’s barn any minute, so 
Connie flung him a “Yes” as sharp as a 
honey-bee’s sting and ran in through the 
door. 

Larry O’Mara walked away; and the 
truck was only a small delivery car owned 
by the Westport Electric Company, and 
the time was late, so little Connie cried. 
By and by she ate the chicken’s leg and 
the mayonnaise dressing, and drank the 
moonshine whisky and felt happier. 

Wednesday evening Barney came by 
in his truck, and little Connie called to 
him and asked him whether she might ride 
with him to her home beyond Tule Lake. 
Barney said that he supposed she might; 
so she found some cheese, and a can of 
minced clams, and a drop or more of 
fresh rhubarb wine, somewhere or other, 
and climbed up to the high seat beside 
him. 

On the way they ate the cheese and 
drank the fresh rhubarb wine, but she had 
still the can of minced clams for her poor 
starving family at home. On the way, 
too, Barney kissed her six times on the 
mouth but not once did he mention 
marriage, nor did he ask her to go to the 
dance to be given on the coming Saturday 
night. 

So, on the Saturday night, little Connie 
was at home alone when Larry O’Mara 
came calling on her. She had thought 
that Barney’s big fist would be behind the 
knock on the door and she had ready a 
sweet greeting; but, when she saw Larry 
O’Mara, she did not utter the greeting, 
and she would have slammed the door in 
his face, had he not wedged the toe of 
his army shoe, polished as bright as a 
bride’s mirror, into the crack. 

“Come out for a walk with me, please 
do,” pleaded Larry O’Mara. 

‘Go chase yourself!” said Connie, for 
she was sore with disappointment. 

“What would you do,” said Larry 
O’Mara in a great hurry, for he saw there 
would be no time to spare, “if a black- 
guard Irish boy, with but one second 
shirt to his back, would ask you to marry 
him?” 

I’d spit in his eye,” said Connie; and 
when Larry, frightened, had stepped 
backwards, she banged the door with a 
noise like a blast in the quarry. 

Since he had nowhere else to go, Larry 
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O’Mara went to the dance; and there he 
said to Lucy M., “What would you do if 
a blackguard Irish boy, with but one 
second shirt to his back, would ask you 
to marry him?” 

Lucy M., who had come to the dance 
with Barney Killigan, drooped her eye- 
lashes for a moment, and then she looked 
up, sweet and brave, and said: “I’d marry 

im, I guess, and help him to save his 
money and make a good boy out of him.” 
“Sure,” said Larry O’ Mara, with much 
interest and a sorrowful sigh, “that would 
be foolish of you,” and not another word 
did he say about it. 

And to Eileen and Margaret and Kate 
and Nelly, and to Claire and Mayo, and 
to Corinne and Rose and Nora, too, he 
put the same question that night; and, 
one and all, they gave him much the same 
answer, and to each he replied, with a 
sorrowful sigh, “Sure that would be foolish 
of you,” and said not another word about 
it. 

Many pillows in Irishtown were damp 
with tears that early morning, but little 
Connie Dooley’s was the dampest of them 
all. For she had heard that Barney 
Killigan had taken Lucy M. Magee to the 
dance, and she felt sure that little Connie 
had no chance at all, any more, for the ten 
dollars a day clear profit. She had to 
drink a drop of bootleg brandy, which 
she had come by someway or other, to put 
her to sleep, and then she found only bad 
dreams in her slumber. 


N Monday morning Barney came haul- 

ing a load of pine blocks from the box 
factory to the widow Sullivan’s. Little 
Connie had thought he would never dare 
to face her again; but he was so shameless 
that, after the wood had been dumped, 
he came to the back door and asked for a 
cup of hot coffee. And when Connie told 
him to come in while she heated it up, he 
tried to kiss her on the mouth, and, when 
she had slapped his face for him, he gave 
her a sneer and an ugly word. 

She was all tumbled with anger when 
she went into the pantry and saw there 
on the shelf a brown bottle of strychnine, 
which the widow kept to poison the 
coyotes that killed her sheep, and the 
skunks that stole her chickens. For a 
minute, then, it seemed to Connie that 
Barney Killigan was a coyote and a skunk 
in one; so she took the bottle from the 
shelf and poured a good bit from it into a 
cup, and put cream on top of it, and coffee 
on top of the cream, and added some sugar 
and passed it to Barney. 

He took his big mouth full of it, and 
then he spat it out on the clean linoleum 
on the kitchen floor, and, ‘Hell!’ said he, 
“what’s the matter with this coffee? Are 
you trying to poison me, or what!” 

“You’re crazy with the heat,” said 
little Connie, ‘‘and you aint got the 
manners of a goat, and I’m glad it is Lucy 
M. Magee who’ll have to scrub up after 
you for the rest of your life, and—” 

“You leave her name out of it, see?” 
said Barney, and went to the sink and 
rinsed out his mouth, and the cup, and 
poured fresh coffee for himself. 

Connie resolved then that she would 
have no more to do with Barney Killigan, 
but would smile on Dandy Keef. who was 
the barber and undertaker and clock 
repair man, and who made as much as two 

(Continued on. page So) 
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Evolution and Theology 


The Thoughts of a Scientist on the Questions Propounded by 


the Fundamentalists 


ROM the standpoint of actual 
science and wholesome religion 
I see no room for conflict be- 
tween them. If a struggle is 
on, one or both antagonists must be 
out of place. A widening knowledge of the 
iniverse, its nature and range, can not 
destroy man’s conception of duty toward 
his Creator, his fellow-man and himself. 
We may note that the word Science means 
Knowledge, a summing up of tested 
human experience. The word religion, 
however, is used in several different senses. 
By itone may mean the mainspring of per- 
sonal character; in an allied sense, it may 
be a reverent attitude, “‘a feeling for the 
eternal,’ not to be defined or circum- 
scribed. Again, we speak technically or 
historically of the various “religions” of 
the world, meaning by that term the 
many organizations or devices which ex- 
press or promote reverence, or at least 
profess to do so. In popular usage, how- 
ever, the term religion is often used as a 
general expression for beliefs, creeds, 
symbolisms, ceremonies, traditions, super- 
stitions, poetry, associations developed as 
aids to religious thought or feeling, or 
which have become parasitic upon it. 

Science is simply intensified and enlight- 
ened common sense, and our knowledge of 
the development of life, called Evolution, 
stands in no more antagonistic relation to 
Xeligion than does Astronomy, Geology, 
Chemistry or Phy siology, History even, 
all of which have in turn run the 
gauntlet of opposing “fundamentals,” 
based on tradition or ignorance. 

To the scientific mind, the essentials in 
Christianity are found in the teachings 
of Jesus—faith, hope, courage, and 
above all Love. It is founded on the 
doctrine of divine fatherhood and human 
brotherhood, and is the base of our con- 
ception of human values. In the enu- 
meration of fundamentals, little refer- 
ence seems to be made to what Jesus 





By David Starr Jordan 


Author of: The Dark Stream of World Politics 


taught, mainly to traditions of his origin. 

It is true that Science has had its share 
of workers who go beyond reasonably 
ascertained truth to speculate on finalities. 
Science knows as yet nothing of the origin 
of life; it has not yet discovered ‘“‘mind” 
in the exploding atom, the forming crystal 
or the moving grain of sand. But it finds 
the phenomenon called “irritability” (re- 
sponse to external stimulus) in every liv- 
ing thing. Furthermore, it finds this trait 
expanded into tropism and reflex action, 
then, through demands of locomotion, 
into instinct, choice of response, will and 
intellect. Science can not yet say whether 
a “vital force” outside of Chemistry per- 
vades life and is manifested through the 
complex organization of living protoplasm 
or whether the existence of such force; 
apparently very real, is after all an illu- 
sion giving rise to a temporary hypothesis. 
It is still unable to explain the origin of 
the earth, nor is it sure of the earth’s ulti- 
mate fate, when, if ever, it becomes 
stranded on the shore of the universe, de- 
prived of heat, light, air and water, the 
essentials of all life. It does not even predi- 
cate with certainty such a catastrophe, 
for it has no adequate grip on the infinite 
future. For true science is cautious, 
leaving the methods of the “running high 
jump” to the philosophers whose struc- 
tures may rest on a basis of knowledge or 
float in the air. 


Science and Facts 


The phrase “Exact Science,’ sometimes 
applied to inorganic science, is only rela- 
tively true, and its use as indicating su- 
periority of one kind of knowledge over 
another is sometimes offensive. Quanti- 
tative knowledge, that is, knowledge re- 


lating to bulk or number, is rela- 
tively exact, for its data are few, 
verifiable by instruments of precision, 
thus becoming susceptible of being 
marshalled by Mathematics. 
Studies of life are mainly qualitative. 
The range of data is prodigious and of all 
conceivable degrees of accuracy and 
value. These constitute “inexact science,” 
as the term is used. This does not mean 
inferiority or deficiency—or even lack of 
certainty—merely that for the most part 
its truths are not reducible to formulae. 
Science stops when the facts stop. The 
real opponent of Scientific Evolution is 
not the ignoramus who finds his traditions 
jolted by being told that the universe was 
not made in six days, or by the recogni- 
tion of the apes as far-off cousins, “the 
rough draft of a man,” as John Wesley 
called them. It is rather the philosopher 
who in the name of science puts forward 
a “‘law.of evolution” which works of itself, 
taking no account of codperating factors, 
or that other scholar who again in the 
name of science upholds his own group of 
“fundamentals” as yet unproved by in- 
ductive reasoning. Science must go its own 
way, following its method of trial and 
error, never to be wholly exact, discarding 
provisional theory and hypothesis when 
no longer workable, adhering to that 
which endures the test, never staking its 
future on any form of deductive philos- 
ophy, and taking no part in the endless 
conflicts which center on the resistance 
of outworn traditions. 
For the real warfare of Science is after 
allin the individual human mind, between 


the new truths which come to him 
through observation or experiment or 
through the testimony of others, and the 
old preconceived notions, based on less 
perfect knowledge, and often seemingly 
sacred, through association with men and 
women or with other ideas really to be 
held in reverence. 
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THE RIGGER’S G 





UT presentiments are silly, sweet- 
heart,” protested Tim Meredith, 
ioneer in the merry gamble of 
ane up discarded warcraft for 
junk, to his fiancée, who also was his 
stenographer, office assistant and financial 
adviser. ‘‘As silly as—” he halted, cast- 
ing about for a comparison and his eye fell 
on the crooked figure of old Rhodes, the 
boss rigger, at work down the wharf—‘“as 
silly as that tale Rhodes tells,” he went 
on. “Come now, Molly-O; be sensible.” 
“I’m not so sure about Rhodes’ story,” 
answered Molly. “But I’m certain I’m 
right about Joe. He ought not to be 
vorking here, presentiment or no. ‘The 
work is too dangerous, far too dangerous 
for a boy; you shouldn’t have let him try 
ce 

“You haven’t suggested that you were 
worried because I stayed on at it,” an- 
swered Tim, drily. 

“You’re a man, Tim, for all you act like 
an overgrown boy sometimes, and Joey’s 
just a boy. Besides, he’s the only brother 
I have, and I can’t afford to take chances 
with him.” Molly smiled sidelong at 
Tim’s blocky blue-overalled figure and 
smoothed her already smooth black hair 
with a hand which, for all its work, some- 
how managed to remain white and soft. 

“Meaning that you can get other 
fiancés but no more little brothers,” inter- 
jected Joe mischievously from his seat in 
the corner of the little wharfside office 
where Tim’s affairs centered. 

“Meaning nothing of the sort,” denied 
Molly, while a most becoming color suf- 
fused her fair skin. 
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“You can’t keep Joe in cotton-wadding 
all his life, Molly,” said Tim, running his 
fingers through his unruly sandy thatch. 
“I’m afraid you’ve babied him too much 
already for his own good. He’s got to take 
a man’s part in the world or else not do you 
the credit you deserve for scraping and 
pinching so to send him through school.” 

“But he’s so young,” Molly insisted, 
unaccustomed lines appearing on_ her 
normally smooth white brow and at the 
corners of her black eyes; such deep eyes, 
Tim averred, that even so broad-shoulder- 
ed and bulky a man as himself could sink 
into their velvet depths and drown. “Who 
is to take care of Joe if I do not?” the girl 
went on. 

“Joe is,” said Tim succinctly. “That is, 
primarily. I am, more distantly. But 
you’ve got to let him learn for himself or 
he won’t be able to. You can’t shelter 
him all his life. Some day you’ve got to 
let him run loose, to bring home his own 
bacon if he can, and this is a good place to 
pick up the rules of the game.” 

“T want to stay here, Molly,” Joe in- 
terrupted again. ‘I may not be twenty- 
one, but I’m free and white, and I want to 
earn my own way. I want to be inde- 
pendent. I’m tired of taking your money. 
I want to earn my way through college. 
That’s why I made Tim give me this job 
as soon as I got home from school. It’s 
just as he was saying a while ago; it’s 
time I was learning something beside 
what’s inside books and school walls.” 

Enthusiasm shone in the lad’s eyes, and 
his slim figure bore an air of confident 
determination. 





**Have it your own 

way, said Molly. 

**But don't let him 
get hurt™ 


“You’ve got your sister's own courage, 
anyway,” commented Tim admiringly. 
He threw an arm round Joe’s shoulders 
and regarded him as though, instead of a 
prospective brother-in-law, the boy were 
a son. 

“Well, Molly,” he offered, “if you say 
so, I'll get him a job over at the rolling 
mill or somewhere. However, I’d rather 
have him here where I can keep an eye on 
him and see that he don’t get hurt. How 
about it, Joe?” he added, squeezing the 
boy’s shoulder playfully with an arm at 
least as large as Joe’s leg. 

“Me for here, Tim,” said the boy, look- 
ing up. “There’s something to this job.” 

“Good!” cried Tim, for he, too, thought 
there was “something to” the grimy task 
of reducing the useless old Yorktown to 
useful brass and steel scrap, and he liked 
the boy. 

“Have it your own way,” said Molly, 
capitulating, and then womanlike tied a 
string to her surrender by adding: “But 
don’t let him get hurt. If I lose my 
brother, Tim, you lose me.” 

“Go on back to work, Joe,” said Tim 
soberly, and sat silent a minute after the 
lad had gone. “Did you mean that, 
Molly?” 

“Yes,” said Molly. 

Tim sat silent again, several minutes 
this time. 

“Well,” he said presently, “‘a man’s got 
to be a man, whatever risks he runs,” and 
followed Joe out on to the wharf. But 
not to work. He had to hunt out a quiet 
spot where he could watch the little waves 
racing across the sound, and adjust his 





*What if you slip?” 


vanity to the idea that there could be 
some one whom Molly loved better than 
himself, even if that one were Joe, who 
had laid a strong claim on his own 
affections. 

For that matter, Joe had won his way 
with every man on the works. Some of 
them, it is true, had been disposed to 
ridicule his slightness and his fair skin 
when he first came to work, but when it 
became evident that whatever of physical 
equipment he possessed was all steel 
springs and whipcord, that he could move 
even faster than Tim himself and that he 
was quite as ready to throw his whole 
strength into any enterprise, he won the 
respect of virtually all the workmen, and 
a warmer feeling followed. 

If any were laggard in according el 
his due, they made up for it the day a+ 
bullying torch-man called him, half in 
jest, a foul name. Joe promptly blacked 
the fellow’s eye and thereafter, until the 
other men could subdue the bully, took 
unflinchingly such a beating as advan- 
tages of forty pounds in weight and ten 
years in experience make possible. 

Tim gave the torchman a most glor- 
ious licking before he fired him; afterward, 
by some subtle psychological process, he 
felt himself more than ever obligated to 
look after the lad. A very real bond grew 
up between them. 

Hence Tim was not much annoyed 
when Joe sought him out in the sand at 
the end of the wharf and interrupted his 
meditations with the inquiry: 

“What is that story Rhodes tells that 
you and Molly were talking about?” 

"Story about gold, kid,” answered Tim. 
“T thought you'd heard it. He says there’s 


The Rigger’s Gold: 


* Red asked. 











“I'm not counting on slipping,’ declared Tim 


gold on the ship. Nobody believes him. 
The poor old duck’s cracked, but he’s a 
good rigger. 

“Maybe he’s right,” exclaimed Joe, 
producing a flat heavy disk from his 
pocket. “Look that over.” 

“Looks like money to me,” said Tim, 
turning it curiously. He rubbed it in the 
sand beside him. “It is money, Joe. 
Where'd you get it?” 

“Fell out of a pipe when we lifted it,” 
said Joe. “Do you think it means 
Rhodes’ story is true?” 

“No, of course not,” answered Tim 
sharply. “Who'd pack a fortune away on 
this old gunboat? And why? But I[’ll 
bet Rhodes would tell you a fine tale if 
you showed it to him. Go and try it.” 


N a drain pipe, eh?” said Rhodes, 

when Joe showed him the coin. ‘Ho! 
That’s nothing. There are probably fifty 
others there, dropped or lost out of chaps’ 
pockets.” 

“Golly! I’d sure like to get ’em!”’ ex- 
claimed Joe. 

Rhodes regarded the boy for a moment. 
“Why?” he asked. 

“To get money,” explained Joe. “To 
go to college, you know, like I told you.” 

“That’s so,” mused the rigger, resting 
his hands on a block of scrap and lowering 
himself into a sitting position to take the 
weight off his sadly twisted legs. “Yes, 
you did tell me that.” He began to stuff 
a short pipe with tobacco, shaved care- 
fully, sailor-fashion, from a black plug. 
Presently the pipe was alight. 

“Boy,” said Rhodes, “ can you believe 


truth when it’s told to you?” 
“Of course. 


” 
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‘Do you want to make 
some money for your- 
self?” 

“You bet!” 

“Well, Vl tell you how 
you can—if you'll keep 
your mouth shut. I’m 
tired of having these 
fellows laugh at me.” 

“Of course I’ll keep 
still,’ promised Joe. 
“How can I make it? 
Will it be much?” 

“Enough,” promised 
Rhodes. “It’s on the 
ship. All you have to 
do is to go where I tell 
you and get it. I tried 
to tell some of the others 
so they would get it for 
me, but they all laughed; 
they wouldn’t hear me 
out without laughing. 
So sometimes I’d_ not 
finish the story and some- 
times I’d hie to them.” 

“T won’t laugh,” said 
Joe. 

“T don’t believe you 
will,” agreed Rhodes, 
eyeing him critically. 

“Well, listen now, and 
Pll tell you the truth. 

“T suppose you think 
I’m nothing but a poor 
old rigger, with bent legs 
and a_ twisted brain. 
That’s right, maybe, but 
that isn’t all I am. | 
could be a big-wig in 
England, a regular brass- 
hat if I went home. There’s many an 
up and down in the world that never gets 
into the newspapers. 

“T was up, and J was down. I’ve been 
an A. B. in the merchant marine and a 
sailor on that old craft floating out there 
so peacefully, waiting for you and me and 
the others to tear the vitals out of her for 
Tim to sell. I served in her on the China 
station, during the Boxer troubles. That’s 
where all this gold got down her pipes. 
But down below is more than four thou- 
sand dollars that I hid away myself.” 

“You don’t say! 7!’ interjected Joe. 

“TI do, indeed,” the crooked old rigge: 
affirmed. “And this is the way I came to 
hide it. I earned that money by doing « 
favor for a friend of mine, a Chinaman. 
At the time there were very strict orders 
against looting. I didn’t want to spend 
it, and I didn’t want to bank it because 
I was afraid I might be asked to explain 
where I got it. I couldn’t explain, for 
while what I did was honest enough, 
couldn’t tell of it without betraying my 
friend’s secrets. No more could I afford 
to have it found in my possession aboard 
ship. Either way I’d have been charged 
with looting, and I couldn’t have explain- 
ed the charge away. I’d have been court- 
martialed. So I hid it. 

“Now if I tell you where it is, will you 
fetch it? Then we’ll share even; you can 
take your half and go to college and I'll 
take mine and go home. 3 

“Sure, rll get it,’ "promised Joe con- 
fidently. ‘But you don’t need to divide 
with me. It’s yours. You take it all.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing; there’ll be plenty for 
me at home. But I’ ve a queer streak of 
pride in me that won’t let me go home 
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empty-handed after cruising all about 

the world these many years. If 1 go home 

well dressed, with a bit of money in my 
pocket, all well and good, I’m a gentleman 
adventurer. If I go home empty-handed, 

I’m a ne’er-do-well and a broken old 

waster. D’ye see?” 

“I see,” said Joe, sobered a little by 
this view of the thin wall which divides 
respectability from the reverse. “I'll 
help. But why can’t you get it yourself? 
Why couldn’t you get it when you were 
on the ship?” 

“Well, it’s hidden in the double bottom, 
away up on the port side of the engine 
room. I can’t go through the manhole to 
get it. I thought I could, but my shoul- 
ders were too wide. I hid it there when 
there was a part of a plate out—you can 
see the place for yourself; it’s where a 
Spanish shell came through. Then the 
plate was put back and I couldn’t get 
through. I’ve followed the old craft from 
port to port for years trying to get at that 
money. 

“Are you sure the—the gold—is still 
there?” Joe was a little awed by the im- 
mensity of this adventure that was open- 
ing before him. 

“Why shouldn’t it be? I packed sand 
round it and put cement over it. It looks 
like a solid cement patch over some bad 
rivets or something when she couldn’t get 
to drydock. There are plenty of similar 
spots inher. But really the cement’s only 
a quarter-inch thick; you can smash it 
easily with a hammer. Come on; I'll 
show you where it is and then, the first 
good chance you have, you can slip inside 
and get cts 

By the time Rhodes had pointed out 
the spot and Joe had crawled a little way 
into the double bottom to see what it was 
like inside, Tim had 
rallied from his attack 
of the mopes and was 
back on the Yorktown, 
preparing to set off 
dynamite in the engine 
room to break up the 
heavy castiron frames 
and cylinders, and en- 
joying himself like any 
small boy at the prospect 
of the noise and destruc- 
tion. In fact, blasting 
and shouting and strain- 
ing his big muscles over 
bigger pieces of cast-iron 
scrap, he had a beauti- 
ful time the rest of the 
afternoon. 

Just before quitting 
time Tim, peering down 
into the engine room, 
thought he saw one of 
the supporting columns 
totter a little. 

“We must ’a’ cracked 
that one, Red,” he re- 
marked. “Stick round 
till the smoke clears out 
and we'll see what can 
be done. No need for 
the gang to stay on; you 
and I can handle the 

job.” 

“O. K.,” assented the 
craneman. “If we leave 
her like she is she’s liable 
to fall and punch a big 
hole in our ship.” 
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After the gang had gone Tim and Red 
sat on the wharf edge and smoked their 
pipes, waiting for the dynamite fumes to 
clear out of the hulk, until late in the 
summer twilight. 

“What-say we go down to the China- 
man’s and get a bite to eat?’ proposed 
Tim at length. ‘It’s so still and that 
engine room’s so much like a pocket, 
it’ll be half an hour yet before the place’ll 
clear out enough for us to go down there.” 

Thus for forty minutes or thereabouts 
there was none on the wharf whose busi- 
ness it was to see what went on, and a 
slender figure, seizing the opportunity, 
slipped from behind a pile of scrap, slid 
down into the engine room with a fine dis- 
regard for dynamite fumes, and, lighting 
the way with a flashlight, wormed 
through a conveniently open manhole 
into the double bottom. There was not 
a trace to show that any one had boarded 
the old craft. 

But the imperceptible vibration set up 
by that slim figure’s leap from wharf to 
boat, or the faint backwash of a tug that 
drove past out in the sound, or a wave 
more potent than its fellows, or some 
other cause too slight or too distant to be 
detected, set the unstable old hulk to 
rolling. ‘The motion was perhaps of a 
single degree in amplitude, perhaps two. 
At any rate, it was sufficient. The sus- 
pected column, held in place since the 
blast by nothing more tangible than that 
tenuous bond called for lack of a better 
term the “pertinacity of materials,” tot- 
tered, swayed and crashed over against 
the inside of the hulk. 

An eight-ton castiron bull was loose in 
what was, for all its steel construction, a 
very easily wrecked china shop. 

The sharp upper corner of the big block 


D. R. Lane 


He dumped a flat canvas package on the wharf and slashed at the cords 
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sheared through the mild steel inner skin 
of the Yorktown as a falling brick shears 
through a cardboard box, punching the 
edges of the riven plates outward toward 
the skin of the vessel and stripping off a 
giant spiral or two of steel, something like 
the shavings that fly from a carpenter’s 
plane, from the cut edges. It ripped 
through two longitudinal frames and 
brought up with a thud and a crunch 
against the third, its lower end braced 
against the base of its companion column 
and its erstwhile upper end within an inch 
of the Yorktown’s outer shell. This, by 
that royal luck occasionally vouchsafed 
when most needed, was unpunctured and 
even unstrained to any serious degree. 
The hull still was watertight. 

The hulk rolled itself back to quiescence. 
A little later Tim and Red returned from 
their meal. 

“Hell’s bells and a barrel of pale blue 
mud!” swore Tim, swinging himself down 
into the engine room. Red _ followed 
closely and the two of them, clambering 
over the fallen column and up the side of 
the ship, made a hasty survey of the 
damage done. 

“Well, we got her down without strain- 
ing our tackle any,” said Red, biting off 
a fresh supply of Westover. 

‘And there’s no water coming in as far 
as I can see,”’ added ‘lim, leaning a hand 
against the side of the vessel only to 
withdraw it instantly. “Hello, what’s 
this?” he exclaimed, looking inquiringly 
at his fingers. 

“Looks like blood to me,” said Red. 
“It is blood, Tim. Where’d you get it?”’ 

Tim pointed out the spot. Each of 
them, after a few seconds’ peering, made 
out a thin stream, of nearly the same color 
as the dark red painted surface, trickling: 





e 
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out of one of the double bottom compart- 
ments the fallen column had ripped open. 
“‘There’s somebody in there,” said Red, 
laying an ear to the opening. 
“Who could there be in there?” de- 
manded Tim, listening at the gash in the 


plates. 

“Hello! Hello!” he cried. “‘Who is it?” 

No answer. 

“Who do you think it could be?” he 
demanded. 

“T dunno,” answered Red, “‘but from 
the way that blood’s coming, we'd better 
be seeing about getting him out, whoever 
it is.” 

“And I’m standing here talking!” cried 
Tim. “Skip up and get a flashlight; I'll 
start in through the manhole and you can 
pass the torch to 


, 
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thrust it through the slash in the York- 
town’s inner skin. 

“By the seven brazen hinges!” came 
Tim’s voice faintly from somewhere in- 
side the ship’s shell. “I’m one tier too 
low!’ 

Then came the rustle and scrape of his 
retreat, feet first, through a couple of 
compartments to reach a manhole that 
opened upward, followed by the scuff and 
drag and bump of a new advance, higher 
up, toward the unknown prisoner. 

Still the rustle of progress went on, in- 
terrupted occasionally but always _ re- 
sumed. Tim’s voice came again. “Hold 
~the light——steady—Red,” the words 
came, punctuated by gasps. “This air’s 
awful!’ Then silence for a few seconds, 
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“Joe!” he whispered to himself fiercely. 
“Game little Joe!’ And then, in some in- 
explicable manner, he found his brain con- 
fusedly repeating the thought, “I’ve lost 


Joe! I’ve lost her!” over and over. But 
it seemed to make no difference in his use 
of some other part of his mentality to 
plan the rescue and tell Red what he 
wanted done. Abstractedly he listened 
at the same time to the hammering sen- 
tences inside his head and to his own voice 
saying calmly enough: 

“It’s Joe, Red. He’s hurt bad. I can’t 
take him back through the manholes. 
Now, close all the valves on that torch 
except the handle on the back. Tie that 
down with a piece of wire and shove the 
whole thing through the hole to me.” 

Tim could hear 
the good oxygen 





me through this 





hole here.” 

“Let me go in- 
side, Tim,” sug- 
gested the crane- 
man. “I’ma heap 
skinnier’n you; 
maybe I can get 
there quicker.” 

“No,” said Tim. 
“If whoever it is 
has to be carried 
out, it’d better be 
me than you goes 
in. Beside, there’s 
some awful bad air 
in those _ holes, 
what with the dy- 
namite fumes and 
the burnt paint 
and all.” 

Red shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Don’t 
forget I was will- 
ang to go,” he said. 

“IT won't,” Tim 
answered, “but 
this is a place 
where it’s up to 
the boss to go.” 

Tim was strip- 





FOG 


By Jennie Harris Oliver 


The fog—so thick that phantoms used it for a stairway— 
Arose like wool of fairy sheep, by breezes carded; 
Blown thistle-down with ashes of white pansies sifted; 
Or feathers of pale moths, with fear and torture troubled. 
The fog arose as ghosts who carry ashen moonlight, 

And tottered up, and up, and up the haunted canons. 


The fog, like sea-foam shattered in a silver fountain, 

Arose, the soul of many sorrows, silence hallowed 

A hunter’s startled gaze was wide with lifted wonder; 

The hunted bear’s dull eyes were strangely fixed and misted. 
As nuns, with white chin-cloths and gifts of sacred lilies, 
The fog stepped up, and up, and up the veiled canons. 


The fog arose unto the singing peaks of sunrise, 
And burned like passion on the chastened breast of rapture. 


hiss through the 
torch, eighty 
pounds pressure to 
the square inch 
slipping through a 
Number Two i 


“That sounds 
good!” he — ex- 
claimed. “Hurry 
up and get it in 
here!” 

Tim laid the 


hissing torch, now 
cold with the chill 
of expanding oxy- 
gen, down before 
Joe’s face, the jet 
carefully turned so 
that its vital ele- 
ment would not 
strike and irritate 
him but only dilute 
the poisonous at- 
mosphere _ before 
his nostrils. Bend- 
ing over, he per- 
mitted himself 
three long inhala- 
tions of the stuff, 
to clear the cob- 
webs from his 

















ping off his jumper The blood of rubies gushed upon its streaming pallor; i 
— — The flame of kindled snow with frozen music blended. —— 
ak. ane me As snowy brides, who carry sheaves of crimson roses, what lay ahead. | 
broad - shouldered The fog marched up, and up, and up the altared canons. “Get another 
and big-chested as torch, Red,” he 
he would have called through the 
difficulty getting slit in the steel 
plates. ‘“‘And a 


through a stand- 

ard oval. manhole, and each additional 
article of clothing would only hamper 
him the more. He lay down, stripped 
above the waist to a close-fitting shirt, on 
the chilly plates of the engine room floor 
with arms raised over his head, and from 
this position wriggled through the first 
manhole into the double bottom. 

Red ran up to the crane and came back 
with a bulbous-headed electric flashlight 
in his hand and two more in his hip pock- 
ets, before Tim had got more than half- 
way through the narrow compartments he 
had set himself to traverse. The thump 
and scuff of his heavy shoes as he wriggled 
through the apertures in the rib framing 
could be heard plainly by the craneman. 
Tim was crawling through compartments 
so narrow that the openings between them 
were set up and down instead of across, 
and a man had to turn himself on one side 
to get through. 

Then Red turned on a flashlight and 


and Red, with an eye to the aperture, 
could see Tim’s bulky shoulders moving 
inside over the still figure whose features 
he had not been able to distinguish. 

“Give me the light, Red,” said Tim, 
and the craneman handed it to him. He 
stood by for the next word from inside. 
It was not long in coming. 

“Let’s clean up—this air—in here,” 
Tim said, panting less now that the more 
strenuous work of traversing the narrow 
compartments was over, but still punctu- 
ating his sentence with abrupt little 
gasps. ‘Get a torch.” 

While the craneman ran to obey, Tim, 
with strips torn from the legs of his over- 
alls and a foot-rule from his hip pocket, 
made a tourniquet and shut off the blood 
that had been flowing from the torn 
arteries of the prisoner’s arm. That done, 
he lifted the bruised and bloody head and 
discovered for the first time the identity 
of the injured man. 


lighter and a respirator. Pass ’em all in. 
We'll have to cut this plate right out to 
get Joe free.” 

“Why can’t we cut it from the outside?” 
asked Red. “Or anyway wyh can’t I cut 
from outside while you cut from inside?” 

“You want to run hot slag all over this 
boy?” demanded Tim. ‘No, we’ve got to 
cut from inside.” 

“You’re right, as usual,” assented the 
craneman, and hurried away. 

Tim, braced against the steel wall of 
the little compartment, took what rest he 
could, knowing he would need _ his 
strength later. He felt unusually weary, 
perhaps from the effect of the poisonous 
stuff he had inhaled as he hastened 
through the narrow compartments. 
Tyice he shifted his position before Red 
returned, each time placing knees and 
hands carefully so as not to jostle the 
injured boy who lay so still on the cold 
metal. (Continued on page 56) 
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A typical syncopating troup, Waring’s Pennsylvanians, who are among the foremost exponents of “symphonic jazz” in 


vaudeville ‘big time.” 


Why You Like 


It’s as True a Musical Expression of the American West as 
Mark Twain's Literary Delineations 


PENLY or secretly, most of 

us like Jazz just as we like 

the dancing that goes with it, 

and the girls that go with 
the dancing. But, as the politicians say, 
“subtle forces are at work” undermining 
our faith in it as a permanent institution. 
Paragraphs are appearing in the papers 
telling us that Jazz is on the wane; mem- 
bers of the Musicians’ Union, condemned 
to play it night after night, are boring 
from within; excitable speakers of the 
Friday Gloom Club are 
denouncing it right out in 


By Arthur S. Garbett 


easy to answer: “Yes, so are the movies, 
so is the Bible for that matter;” but that 
is not quite fair owing to the peculiar 
nature of music in connection with morals. 

Morally speaking, music is_ neither 
good nor bad; it has, however, the peculiar 
property of reacting upon its associations 
or environment to heighten their effect, 


Many more instruments than men—and all of them used 


AZZ 


to many who never go to concerts 

because, almost note for note, it 1s 

the tune of “How Dry I-Am.” Heard 

as Beethoven intended, it turns the 
concert-hall into a cathedral. Drooled 
out by a common drunk in a blind pig 
it makes the place a cesspool of maudlin 
iniquity. 

And there you have the whole thing 
in a nutshell. Jazz is only dangerous 
when it is harnessed to bad words and 
sung or played in an improper environ- 

ment. Precisely the same 
thing would be true of any 





meeting. 

But cheer up! Ten 
vears ago they were saying 
the same thing about 
ragtime. It, too, was on 
the wane. It was a fever- 
ish nightmare soon to 
pass. It was to be dis- 
placed by harp music and 
angelic choruses. And 
was it? It was not. Rag- 
time waned all right—but 
Jazz came. Or more cor- 
rectly speaking it was 
absorbed by Jazz, to 
which it was the natural 
complement. 





We must be damned for something, 


In every age before some Moloch-shrine 
A fickle, shameless generation grovels. 
It isn’t only women, song and wine 
That lures the residents of halls and hovels, 
It’s ballets, movies, clothes of vile design, 
Toy pistols, cigarettes, improy er novels, 
Plucked eyebrows, rouge and lip sticks— 


wherefore as 


From “Jazz,” 


make it Jazz! 


by Arthur Guiierman, 
in the volume “The Light Guitar.” 


substitute for Jazz the 

moralists might suggest. 
The musical objections 

come from a few of the 


Brahmins of music who 
have missed the point. 
They forget that while 


the love of music is uni- 
versal, the appreciation of 
its higher forms rests upon 
a native endowment of 
talent plus a.musical edu- 
cation. It takes a special 
training to follow a musi- 
cal “theme” through the 
contortions of a fugue ora 
string quartet, or to dis- 








If Jazz goes, it will be 
displaced by something 
just as good. Something, that 1s, which 
fulfills the double function of tickling 
our ears and making us waggle our feet. 
Something, moreover, that is gorgeously, 
riotously, deliciously inane. 

Criticism of Jazz emanates from two 
sources: moralists and musicians. The 
moralists object that Jazz can be put to 
salacious use, and often is. It would be 


either in the direction of sublimity or the 
reverse. It makes the church more 
churchly, the saloon more, so to speak, 
saloonatic. And strangely, the same 
melody may work both ways. Here 
is a case in point. Beethoven once wrote 
a lovely melody w hich, heard in the con- 
cert-room, is inspiring. It so happens, 


however, that the melody is also familiar 


entangle the architecture 
of a symphony from the 
myriad voices of the modern symphony 
orchestra. For people who have not 
the time nor the talent nor the inclination 
to go through that labor, Jazz or its 
equivalent is a natural, justifiable form 
of musical relaxation. It is modern 
“‘folk- music,” and none the less so because 
it is made to order by blood- brethren of 
the wandering minstrel in ““The Mikado” 
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who, “‘if patriotic sentiment was w anted 
had patriotic ballads cut and dried.” 

It is only fair to state, however, that 
most properly qualified musicians with a 
historical sense know too well the intimate 
relationship between popular music and 
the classics to object to Jazz. Not a few 
regard Jazz as the most original contri- 
bution America has yet made to the art. 

Musicians and moralists both are 
inclined to blame Jazz for the so-called 
dance craze, but in this they are quite 
wrong. Jazz is a result, not a cause, and 
the dancing habit, though practised on a 
larger scale than ever before, is not a 
craze but a physiological necessity. It is 
the peculiar property of music that, in 
its simplest forms, it impels the listener to 
motion. It touches not only our ears 
but also our motor activities with the 
result that we are impelled to dance to its 
pulsating rhythms. . 

Dancing is a parasitic growth on music. 
In early America there was very little 
music and _ there- 
fore very little 
dancing. But since 
1900 the phono- 
graph, the player 
piano and radio 
have given us 
music in abun- 
dance with a mini- 
mum amount of 
effort. Conse- 
quently we dance. 
Consequently, 
also, we shall go 
on dancing and 
insist upon having 
the kind of music 
we like to dance to 

-which happens 
at the moment to 


be Jazz. 
The main source 
of dance music 


has been the phon- 
ograph. This in- 


strument is effec- “instrumental” in spreading the popularity of jazz music 


tive, inexpensive 

and portable, and has penetrated further 
than the player-piano. It became musi- 
cally tolerable about 1906. By 1907 
dance-records were being issued in fair 
numbers; and by 1914—oh boy! We 
were dancing fools, and we still are. And 
now comes the radio to make even more 
dance-music accessible. 

Jazz, in particular, is essentially a 
stepchild of the phonograph. As far back 
as 1916 there were sporadic outbreaks of 
Jazz in some of our larger cities—New 
Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis. Possibly the 
disease would have been held in check 
until the few existing Jazz-bands had been 
broken up by a little absent treatment on 
the part of the public. But the phono- 
graph scouts were out, in particular need 
of something of this sort and they sent 
word to the head office. The result was— 
records. Records by the million a month! 
Within a week after the first records w ere 
issued, there was scarcely a home in 
America safe from Jazz infection. A year 
later practically everybody had been 
inoculated. 

I remember perfectly hearing the first 
two records of Jazz ever made for perhaps 
the best known of our phonograph record- 
makers. They came down from the 
recording laboratory, black, single-faced 








disks with the edges ragged and uncut, 
no labels‘and the titles roughly scratched 
on the black surface at the center. There 
were three of us in the office, and “Livery 
Stable Blues” was the one that hit us the 
hardest. You never heard such a noise 
up to that time. The piano rattled and 
spattered, the trombone moaned, the 
clarinet shrieked in pain and the drummer 
went crazy amid a battery of drums, 
rattles, cymbals, tin-cans and sheep-bells. 

“What on earth is it?” I asked. 

“Tt’s a Chicago outfit,” I was told. 
“They call it ‘Jazz,’ whatever that may 
mean.” 

“How do you spell it?” I demanded. 

“J-a-s-s or J-a-z-z—it doesn’t matter 
which. I don’t suppose we'll get much of 
that stuff. Just a passing fad.” 

And that was in the spring of 1917, or 
perhaps a little earlier; and Jazz is still 
with us. Incidentally, I spelt it J-a-s-s 


and backed the wrong horse. 
The two numbers were issued on one 





The six Brown Brothers, known to all vaudeville devotees, have for many years been have 


record in May, 1917, and they were “hot 
stuff.” Every month brought more of 
them. Jazz bands sprang up all over the 
country, vieing with each other as to 
which could make the most hideous caco- 
phony; and with them sprang up a crop 
of press-agents. They found the origin of 
Jazz in the heart of Africa, in the tall 
pampas, in the Australian bush—even in 
a few cases at home in America, where it 
belonged. Jazz came from the United 
States and nowhere else. It is, in fact, the 
most American thing that ever happened 
since they hung Jeff Davis on the sour 
apple tree; and it was evolved out of the 
necessities of the case. 


The Birth of the March 


America evolved a popular music of its 
own at the time of the Civil War. Before 
that it borrowed or imitated foreign 
importations, chiefly English and Ger- 
man. War demands march-tunes and is 
at all times a prolific breeder of them. 
War and Love between them gave us 
music! But here was a war which deeply 
touched the hearts of the Nation, a war of 
liberation in which feeling ran blood-hot 
on both sides. Out of such emotional 
tumult music is always born. The result 
was that both from the North and the 
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South came march-tunes of unexampled 
energy and rhythmic force. Is there any- 
where else in the world such a march-tune 
as “Marching Through Georgia,” to name 
but one? 

Along with the marches, of course, 
came songs of sentiment, such as the 
inimitable ones of Stephen Collins Foster 

—‘My Old Kentucky Home,” “Suwannee 
Ribber” and the like. These also are 
truly native; their sweetness is that of 
corn on the cob, their passionate tender- 
ness that of a nation in travail. But it is 
the march-tune that had most to do with 
the evolution of Jazz, since it emphasized 
rhythm rather than sentiment, and there- 
fore provided the intermediary step 
between the march-tune and the modern 
Jazz-dance—that of ragtime. 

Whence came the ferocious energy of 
our American marches? The negro 
usually gets the credit for our songs of 
sentiment, but the dynamic energy of the 
American march is something different. 
It is too forthright 
and direct for the 
indolent negro. 
Some of this en- 
ergy came from 
the emotions of 
the period; some 
is native to the 
free-spirited Amer- 
ican people. But 
is it not also pos- 
sible that the red- 
skin had some- 
thing to do with 
it? The pioneers, 
the trappers and 
scouts of the plains 
must have heard 
the war-drums 
beating many 
times. Indian war- 
fare was the only 
kind they knew, 
and they must 
witnessed 
many a_ siniste! 
war dance beside 
the Indian camp fire at night so that the 
pounding rhythm got into their blood. 

The marches themselves, of course, ate 
of the European pattern; but the furious 
energy of them is Western, Indo-Amer- 
ican. Would not the soldiers be prone . 
reject any tune in which the energ 
the drums was less fierce than that Dike 
redskin’s tom-tom? Maybe this is a far- 
fetched theory; but no man knows in how 
many obscure ways the silent, dispos- 
sessed Indian has touched our lives 
When an English-speaking foreigner 
arrives on our shores the first thing that 
assures him he is really in the United 
States is apt to be a wooden Indian out- 
side a cigar-store. Among the first ques- 
tions he asks is where do we get such 
queer place names as Manhattan, Poto- 
mac, Idaho. If he asks whence came the 
furious pounding of the drums in our 
cabarets, what answer should we give 
him? 

But wherever it came from, the “pep’’ 
of the American march was never lost 
On the contrary, it was seized upon, 
developed and came to a head in the mag- 
nificent march-tunes of Sousa, about the 
time of the Spanish-American trouble. 

When Sousa wrote his first marches 
there was little or no rag-time; practically 
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LUBIN 
Oliver G. Wallace, one of the best known 
organists, anda composer of popular music, 


gives the public what it wants 


none in his spirited tunes. His specialty 
was the um-pah, um-pah, um-pah of the 
of the military band, common also to 
European music. But others imitated 
um, and somebody—no doubt a lazy 
negro from the south blessed with the 
peculiar African gift of maintaining per- 
fect time while seeming to take liberties— 
began slurring the um-pahs_ together, 
viving us a brand new march rhythm. 
The result was that in place of two dis- 
tinct um-pahs we got that typically rag- 
time rhythm, um-pah’m- pah. Nobody 
knows just how ragtime came, but this is 
one possible way. 

The new rhythm, um-pah’m-pah, um- 
pah’m-pah, caught on and was developed 
in the typically American way. That is, 
it was made to go faster and funnier. 
Soon we had that earliest form of ragtime 
typical of nigger minstrel shows, the 
Cake Walk. A truly American contri- 
bution to the world’s popular music, sui 
generis, in a class by itself. 

Irving Berlin and George Cohan arose 
on the horizon, and during the first decade 
of the present century, ragtime got into 
everything. Alexander's Rag-Time Band 
ippeared, 4 Hot Time in The Old Town 

L night, Waiting for the Robert E. Lee, and 
Everybody's Doing It. What more need 
be said? Irving Berlin, however, is the 
true ragtime king. As a musician, he is 
untrained. He composes all his pieces at 
the keyboard in the key of G flat, not 
because of the rich sonority of this key, 
hut because it employs all the black 
notes, and the black notes of the piano 
stick up nicely! But he delivers the 
goods, which is more than many a Doctor 
of Music can do. 

With ragtime came the phonograph and 
player-piano, and the inevitable dance- 
craze, which regulated some of its extrav2- 
gances. By 1914 ragtime had been devel- 
oped toits limits. In despair of inventing 
new melodies, composers began to “‘rag”’ 
the classics and even the common scale. 
And there for the moment we will leave 
it, remembering only that ragtime was 
and is essentially syncopation, a play on 
rhythm for the feet and not a play on 
sound for the ear. 


Why You Like Jazz: 








Along with its dynamic force, American 
popular music has also the precious gift 
of the American race, that of “‘josh,”’ self- 
mockery. Occasionally we find in our 
songs a caustic irony musically analogous 
to that of Mark Twain in literature or 
Thomas Nast in line-drawing. Think, for 
instance, of Alexander's Ragtime Band, 
which is American music gibing at the 
American small-town parade. Or again, 
A Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight. Yo 
a European this swinging melody may be 
merely a typical example of American 
rowdiness. But surely we are just making 
fun of ourselves, gibing at our smooth 
palm- or maple-shaded suburbs with 
which we have tamed the wilderness. 
We are thinking of the fly-by-night towns 
of our frontier in the old days of the 
glittering saloon, the faro table, the hard- 
riding cowboys rip-roaring down the 
forerunner of Main Street, shooting at the 
stars and painting the old place a bright 
and blatant vermilion. 

Jazz, in its infancy, was just such an 
outbreak of ironical mockery, but this 
time leveled at our own light music. It 
came after an era of foreign dominance in 
which our own native music was dulled. 
Sousa’s spirited marches had spent their 
force and Arthur Pryor was not so good. 
Hungarian or Hawaiian music was every- 
where. Ragtime, as we have seen, had 
run itself into the earth. The dance-craze 
had boomed rapidly and swelled to over- 
ripeness. We were importing the pretty 
tango and maxixe from South America 

via Paris—pretty, but too complicated, 
too exotic, too refined. 


Saccharine Tunes 


In the realm of light opera things were 
just as bad. De Koven was repeating 
Robin Hood, giving us watery imitations 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. Victor Herbert, 
said to be the greatest American composer 
ever born in Ireland and educated 1 
Germany, was offering trickily rhythmed 
but saccharine tunes with Wagnerian 
harmonies and an orchestra swollen to 
symphonic proportions. Viennese opera, 
such as The Merry Widow, The Waltz 
Dream, The Chocolate Soldier dominated 





GUTTENSTEIN 
George Lipschultz, violinist, is leader of an 


“augmented” orchestra which produces 


serious music and jazz with equal facility 
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ev oMNcLL 
who leads two large 
theater orchestras in the same city, special- 


Paul Ash, pianist, 


izes in jazz and seems to enjoy it 


the boards together with English light 
opera of The Pink Lady school. There 
were unpleasant offerings from Berlin 
such as the malodorous .4/ma, Where do 
You Live? 

Then came the Great War. European 
importations ceased. There was an 
increase in Hawaiian music for a while, 
but the whining guitars, dull-thrumming 
ukuleles and nasal voices were getting on 
our nerves. Marimba orchestras imported 
from South Africa for the San Francisco 
Exposition were tried in New York—and 
fizzled. There remained a little semi- 
English musical comedy such as Oh Lady! 
Lady!, but it was thin, tepid, politely 
graceful; the music of a pink-tea while the 
guns roared overseas. We listened 
patiently, but wishing that somebody, 
somewhere would make a loud, rude noise. 
We wanted music that gibed and cussed 
outrageously, roaring with laughter at 
its own folly and ours. Something vulgar 
as hot-dog—and American. 

We got Jazz. 

Jazz was not a new kind of rhythm or 
harmony; its melody was old-fashioned 
rag. It was purely and simply a new 
instrumental conglomeration, its classical 
ancestor being the tissue-covered comb 
with which Schubert “guyed” his own 
immortal Erl King. 

Jazz, then, was orchestration gone 
crazy. Trombones moaned, piccolos 
shrieked, muted trumpets snarled, clari- 
nets chattered, the saxophone came 
later, wandering insanely into the high 
altitudes of sound while the rest of the 
orchestra paused aghast for four whole 
beats. Cymbals clashed, gongs clanged, 
cow bells clattered and tunked beside 
auto horns and snare drums. Every 
known sound in America was employed. 

The first Jazz tunes were all “‘Blues”’ 
numbers—Livery Stable Blues, Bluin’ the 
Blues, Skeleton Jangle. This was only 
natural however—just America holding a 
mock-funeral over the imported stuff, and 
incidentally taking a sideswipe at its then 
nearly moribund American competitor, 
ragtime. 

Today, ragtime and Jazz are buddies. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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“My first night in Mexico was at Colima, built in the mountains, with a smoking volcano in the background” 


In Search of Senoritas 


HE liner had slipped out of the 
chill fogs into the warmth of 
the tropic seas. 

George Broadhurst, the play- 
wright, and I were stretched in 
steamer chairs watching the lazy blue sea 
and the long jagged coast line. 

“What particular type of characters 
are you going to look for in Mexico?” 
asked Broadhurst. 

“Senoritas,”’ I replied unblushingly. “I 
am in search of senoritas. Why not be 
frank about it and admit that the most 
interesting feature of any country is its 
women ° 

“‘T want to see senoritas and seforas in 
their natural environment and discover if 
they actually possess that beauty, that 
intangible lure of romance with which 
they have been veiled in literature and 
fancy.” 

“T might suggest,” Broadhurst’s eyes 
twinkled with understanding, “that to 
preserve the ultimate romance, it is best 
not to go behind the footlights.”’ 

“T’ll risk it.” 

Fast Work 


number of charming 
seforitas on board, but they were bound 
for South America. I was interested in 
Mexico. Looking down the deck I saw a 
senora that I felt sure was Mexican. She 
had appeared in the dining-room, but this 
warmth and sunshine had enticed her on 
deck for the first time. She was perhaps 
thirty-five, bordering on plumpness, but 
gracefully so. Her hair was very black, her 


There were a 
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eyes brown, her lips full; and in her face a 
human warmth that was very attractive. 

[ drifted along the deck and sat down 
beside her. There is no formality on ship 
board. 

“Do you speak English?” 

A leetle,” she smiled showing very 
white teeth. “Do you speak Spanish?” 

“Muy poco,” I smiled in turn. 

But with my small fragmentary Spanish 
and her considerable understanding of 
English we pieced out quite a conver- 
sation. 

She told me that her husband was an 
Englishman, and they lived in a town 
through which I would pass on my way to 
Mexico City. They had four children in 
Berkeley, California, schools, and she was 
just returning from a visit with them. 


‘Do many Mexican women marry 
foreigners?” I asked. 
“Yas—ver’ many.” Shesmiled. “And 


they make ver’ good wives. They like 
especialee Americans and Englishmen— 
and Scotchmen.” 

She shook her head apologetically. 
“Our men do not make ver’ good | hus- 
bands. They ver’ jealous—and ver’ fre- 
quent they don’t treat their wives ver’ 
well. The American or Englishman he 


geev her more libertee and ver’ nice to 
her. She do anything for heem.” 
Not only did her Englishman come a 


hundred miles to meet her at Man- 

zanillo, but he was the first man 

from the first boat to get on deck as 

the ship dropped anchor in the bay. 

He took breakfast with her aboard 
and later I saw them together on the 
train which climbs through the mountains 
to Colima; and it was easy to know from 
his face and voice and the intimate 
happy conversation that went on between 
them, that at least one sehora made an 
excellent wife for an Englishman. 

Further observations convinced m¢ 
that she was right. Scotchmen, English- 
men and Americans who have married 
Mexican women gave most distinctly the 
impression of being very happy in thei 
domestic relations. I imagine that when 
one of these—especially an American 
marries a senorita, both of them are so 
surprised by getting attentions they nevei 
expected, that they are very mutually 
grateful. Judging by the homes I was in, 
I am sure no woman in the world gives 
more freely of warmth of temperament 
and ardent service than the senora does 
toa good husband. 
Eye-Openers 
My hrst night in Mexico was at Colima, 

a town picturesquely built in the moun- 
tains at about the elevation of Denver 
and with a smoking volcano in the back- 
grgund. The town has two plazas and 
some good buildings, but revolutions and 
crop failures have left the stamp of 
poverty upon it so strongly that the place 
was rather depressing. The people are 
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pretty thickly mixed with Indian blood, so 
there is not a great deal of beauty and 
little laughter. 

I took the train next morning for 
Guadalajara. A private car was attached, 
occupied by a tall Spaniard in black and 
his four daughters. One especially with 
bronze hair and blue eyes was a beauty 
that would have made a movie man rave. 
Not all Spaniards are brunettes. Many of 
them who first settled in Mexico had 
light hair and blue eyes. 

A young American lawyer, a most 
delightful chap, was traveling with me, 
ag ago on legal business, but he had 

» far outdone me in the search for 
pon that the sefora on the 
boat had teasingly looked over his 
shoulder, winked at me and tap- 
ping her head, exclaimed “Muy 
loco.” After that his nickname 
was “Muy.” 

Where the train crossed a 
small river in a narrow val- 
ley in the mountains, I 
noticed, near a group of 
shacks, long. lines of clothes 
fresh from the wash—and 
a whiter finer washing 
never fluttered on a line. 
That was one of the sur- 
prises of Mexico to me, 
to find that the people 
are remarkably clean. 
Somehow I had been led 
to believe Mexicans were, 
to put it mildly, not 
enthusiastic over soap 
and water. But I have 
never found anywhere 
cleaner people of the same 
rank. And work! Across 
the fields forever went 
plodding peons, men and 
women, plowing, carrying, 
working. Thirty or forty cents 
a day, a few bananas and tor- 
tillas for food, yet always 
working. 

Guadalajara at last. Guadalajara 
the beautiful, the real home of senor- 
itas! It is a lovely city with homes of 
soft brown and cream and white stucco. 
The climate is perfection. Clean soft 
winds blow and the sun shines except 
when warm thunder-showers break. It 
never gets cold and it is never hot. The 
evenings are made for the scent of jas- 
mine and orange blossoms, and the sound 
of guitars. But getting back to seforitas 
which of course was easy in Guadalajara. 

The aristocratic, secluded senorita is 
never allowed alone with a man until she 
marries him. The lover must court her at 
a distance. This has resulted in a custom 
that at first startles an American who has 
been taught from youth that it is little 
short of a crime to stare at a lady. In 
Mexico that is the one thing one may do 
with impunity. To gaze long and ardently 
at a strange senorita is merely a fine com- 
pliment. 


Playing Bear” 


A Mexican youth, having laid eyes on 
the senorita of his heart, follows her about 
when she goes out in her carriage. In the 
evening he stands in the street under her 
window—most houses are built flush with 
the sidewalk. Sometimes he plays a 
guitar and sings a serenade, but often he 
stands for hours and hours looking up at 
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her window. He may go week after week 
without any sign of favor. He may and 
often does go in the rain and stand out 
there in the street with an umbrella, 
looking up at the iron lattice work that 
shuts in the sun of his heart. This they 
call “playing bear.” : 


One moonlight night I took a stroll 


about the finer residence section—and 
“bears” 


there stood the here and there, 
























Sefiorita de Riveria is the editor of the 


only woman's magazine in Mexico 


anda force to be reckoned with 


waiting under the windows, just as they 
did in the days of old romance. 

On the Pullman from Guadalajara to 
Mexico City “Muy” and I discovered 
with great delight that the four senoritas 
of the private car had the section just 
ahead of us. Their father w asa candidate 
for senator and he and the private car had 
remained behind. 

A window stuck. How much the world 
would lose if car windows never stuck for 
ladies! 

““Permita me, senorita.’ I was to her 
assistance before she had time to refuse. 

“Gracias, senor.’ The smile and thanks 
came from the bronze-haired one. 

“Habla usted Ingles?’ | ventured. 

“A leetle.” White teeth showed in a 
charming smile. “I have been to Cali- 
fornia once to veeseet.’ 

One of her sisters also spoke a little 
English. Muy and I found them very 
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charming company during the morning 
ride up to the ancient city of Toltecs. 
Their home was in Mexico City and they 
invited us to call, an invitation that was 
not neglected. 

Mexicans of the higher class, while 
clinging rather tenaciously to their ancient 
customs and formalities with their own 
people, have the fine courtesy to waive 
these restrictions for others whom they 
know have different customs. 

“With an American gentleman,” said 
one senorita, “we do not need to be so 
particular. But with our own people- 
the mans he would misunderstand.” 
And that after all is the basis of 

pretty much every social custom— 
an effort to prevent people from 

misunderstanding, more espe- 
cially from imagining they have 


invitations where none are 
intended 
Because of my friendly 


mission as a writer and 
through the good offices of 
resident friends, I had the 

pleasure of meeting and 

Visiting with many 

charming senoras and 

senoritas in the City of 

Mexico. 

Of course I met a great 

many interesting men. 

But from the American 

standpoint the senora 

was right—they do not 
make very good hus- 
bands. There are excep- 

tions of course, but as a 

class the men of Latin 
countries do not look upon 
women at all as we do. 

One Mexican with whom I 
visited, a man of wonderful 
achievements and a profound 
student of history and politics, 
after discussing the people of 
his country, of America and of 

the nations of Europe with the 
understanding of a statesman, wound 
up with an expressive gesture: 
“Women I have no use for except as 
conveniences. Nature has given them a 
certain amount of physical charm, but a 
very small amount of brains with which to 
administer that charm.’ 

That was an extreme attitude, but it is 
manifest in varying degrees among most 
of the Mexican men. The idea of a woman 
being a chum, a pal, a friend, an equal, is 
unthinkable. 

They are very jealous of their women 
and very strict with them. A senorita 
told me that her sister who is married to a 
very well-to-do Mexican has always to 
telephone him for permission to go down 
to the store; she must telephone him the 
minute she arrives at the store and again 
when she gets back home, so he can check 
up all her movements by the watch. 


Sorts and Conditions 


There are broadly four classes of women 
in Mexico, and their degree of liberty 
depends upon the class to which they 
belong. 

At the top are a few old aristocratic 
families, descendants from Spanish gran- 
dees. They remain aloof from commerce 
and politics and observe all the old 
traditions. The women of this class have 
no liberty at all. They are watched and 
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guarded from birth to death—never alone 
without a member of the family as a 
chaperone. Many of them have scarcely 
spoken to a man all their lives except to 
their father or to the man chosen for their 
husband. They would no more think of 
running down to the store for a piece of 
silk, or to the botica for an ice cream soda 
than a Puritan woman would have 
thought of dancing in Jonathan Edward’s 
church during the Sunday morning 
service. 

The second class consists of the wives 
and daughters of officials, professional 
men and _ successful business men. 
This class dominates society in Mex- / 
ico City at present. The old aristo- 
crats have lost out there as in most 
other countries. 

The women of the second class, 
the real social set of Mexico, keep 
up many of the old traditions 
and are far more conservative 
than women of most modern 
countries. But they are breaking 
loose. They go out more, they 
allow themselves more amuse- 
ments, they read more and talk 
more freely. 

“I do not want to vote,” said 
one of them, “but I do want to 
think—and I will not sit down and 
hold my fan and talk only with my 
eyes. 

They even drive their own cars now, 
often without an official chaperone. And 
yet the restrictions under which they live 
would seem unbearably galling even to 
our most conservative women. [hey lack 
that freedom of movement, of mental and 
moral independence which is so dear to 
the women of America. 

The third class consists of the women 
who earn their living—telephone girls, 
clerks, cashiers, stenographers, business 
women. Until recently there were few 
girl stenographers in Mexico. But their 
quickness and dependability are winning 
places for them now in almost every line 
of business. As this class formerly had no 
social standing at all and had to make 
new standards, they of course have a good 
deal of liberty. 

Many of them are of excellent blood, 
women descended from aristocratic fam- 
ilies, who have been forced to earn their 
bread 

They are as a class the best informed. 


A woman of the only class that has real liberty 














the most practically intelligent women in 
Mexico, and also some of the most beauti- 
ful. These working girls of Mexico are 
eficient and are usually very good- 
natured, polite and often gracious. Their 
personal conduct is purely a matter of their 
own determining—and usually hinges on 





A very young sefiorita of mixed blood 


what they plan to achieve by it. I 
overheard the senorita of the Hotel 
newsstand say to an American who 
invited her to go to a show: 

“Why should I go with you, senor? 
You will be here only a few days. I do 
not weesh to become fond of a senor who 
will be gone so soon.” 


The Brave Ones 


In few countries has it been a harder 
fight for a self-respecting girl to make her 
way than in Mexico. It is better now, 
thanks to a change of attitude brought 
about by a few brave ones. 

One of the bravest of these girls, who 
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has not only won her own fight but has 
made it easier for all other women in 
Mexico, is Sefiorita Enriquez de Riveria, 
Editor of El Hogar, the only woman's 
magazine in Mexico. 

She was not in the editorial office when 
I went to call; but out in the press room 
discussing with the zefe of the presses the 
layout of the next issue of the magazine. 
The plant of E/ Hogar is a busy place, and 
the seforita is not merely editor—she is 
the whole thing. Advertising, subscrip- 
tions, make-up, illustrations, everything 

passes under her supervision. 

She went with us to the editorial office 
and closed the door to shut out the 
rumble of the presses. A tall, slen- 
der young woman with very black 
hair, she has quick dark eyes 
trained to see a great deal in on 
glance. There was in her fac: 
that spiritual quality which comes 
of retaining sweetness and faith 
through a long hard fight. 
Her father was a journalist, anc 
the little girl began writing fo: 
papers before she. was fifteen 

But when the father died and left 

nothing, the family was shocked 

at her suggestion that she go to 
work. She wanted to start a maga 
zine, and after earning a hundred 
pesos (fifty dollars), she got a littk 
type and a discarded hand press anc 
set it up in a livery stable. For paper she 
bought here and there small lots of wrap 
ping paper. She never got enough of any 
one lot for a whole issue, so the page 
of those early issues are every color, 
from dry-goods manila to book-store red 
She used scrapings of ink from emptied 
barrels thrown out from newspaper offices 

The first issue of the little magazin: 
had twenty-four pages, all of which sh« 
wrote, set up in type, printed and bound 
without help. The copies she sold on th: 
street for 10 centavos each. 

She sold a few copies, but a pretty gir 
on the street was subject to scores oi 
insults. Nevertheless she stuck it out. 

Another issue and another followed. A 
the end of the year she had made nearly 
two hundred dollars and began to feel tha 
success was ahead. But the feeling was so 
bitter against any sort of woman’s maga 
zinethat a mob broke into the livery stable, 
spilled her type on the ground and brok: 
up her press. (Continued on page 78) 





The children of the lower class are often beautiful 
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The water close inshore broke silently and a dark head with gleaming eyes lay motionless on the surface 


The Loyalty of Lutra 


‘Twas late in February when the 
Red Salmon, swollen as never 
before by heavy snows and a 
succeeding Chinook thaw which 
caused even the glaciers to weep 
freshets and floods, achieved an 
age-old ambition—it cut through the 
sandy hog-back which separated it from 
the Talking river at a point where the 
two mountain streams came almost 
together in their parallel courses. 
Thereafter things happened with as- 
tonishing swiftness. The Talking river 
dam went out with a rush and a roar, and 
icy tides lapped at windowsills in the 
lower valley. Cattle, horses, pigs, chick- 
ens died by the score that dread night, 
while landholders fled with their families 
and little else to high ground, scarce a 
jump ahead of the thundering bore that 
enashed its débris-choked jaws in venge- 
ful disappointment and raced on to spend 
itself half a state’s width distant. The 
disaster was fell and final. In all respects 
save one it was clear-cut—-Death either 
chose its victim and struck, or passed on 
harmlessly. 
As importance is but a relative quality, 
that single exception—an aftermath of 
the catastrophe—to one of the parties 
concerned at least was the tremendously 
important feature of it all. What bade 
fair to be the most perfect love-match the 
wilderness had ever known had been sun- 
dered and set apart, and right at this 
moment, with the turgid waters falling 
and a thousand readjustments in progress, 
Lutra, the biggest otter that had ever 
come to these wild streams, was franti- 
cally determined to move heaven and 
earth and battle all therein if need be to 
find the nearly-won mate whom the flood 
had taken from him. 
Theirs had been an accidental meeting, 
a brief companionship. They were joy- 
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ously quartering the quiet pools just below 
the dam when that structure burst out- 
ward under the terrific pressure. Only an 
otter could have lived through the hell 
that ensued—with great square-hewn 
timbers, which had formed the fingers and 
wings of the dam, writhing in a tangled 
mass like jackstraws; flailing each other, 
splintering, crashing, the turmoil punctu- 
ated by cannon-like reports as thick sticks 
snapped off or struck others, head-on. 
Yet live through it Lutra did, but with all 
his agility and craft he could not regain 
the safety of the shore until he had been 
swept nearly a mile downsteam. 

And he was alone! What had become 
of the sleek-bodied mate whom he had 
known for a few hours he had no inkling. 
Dead a thousand times, one would have 
guessed; yet to the big male otter it could 
not be so. He believed only what he saw. 

So now he was burning up the hours in 
his quest. Implanted in his fighting heart 
was the thing which has brought life from 
beginning to present—the loyalty of mate 
to mate—and the very reasonable assump- 
tion that the husks of life shall ever be the 

ortion of the laggard in love. He was 
Sona for the Talking river headwaters, 
a hundred miles distant, on the hopeful 
chance that he would find her along the 
shore of some frozen lake whose rotting 
ice gave signs of breaking up, and where 
she would spend the summer. He hasten- 
ed because wisdom whispered that he was 
not the only bachelor of his kind on the 
stream; his was a race for love against 
time. 


HE sun, wheeling up on the heels 
of a soft southeast breeze whose 
balminess was spiced with the tang 
of spring, washed the glistening peaks 
with strong, clear light and set the 
ledges dripping. At a turn of the 
Talking river where the stream slip- 
ped smoothly round a huge lump of basalt 
before lashing itself in cold fury on the 
rocks below, a hardy water-ouzel, ever 
quick to sense a lessening in the grip of 
winter, had with his mate come thus far 
into the mountains in confident expecta- 
tion of staying there until fall. He was a 
remarkable little gray bird with the 
nervous habit of always seeming about to 
fly; immobility to him seemed impossible 
of attainment. At the rate of sixty times 
a minute he bobbed, bending his knees in 
a teetering fashion as though testing the 
solidity of the bowlder on which he sat. 
Now and then with a shrill piping cry he 
plunged into the icy current and pursued 
some minute organism or small fish. His 
mate walked the gravelly beach and gazed 
upon him in silent admiration. 

Something flashed like a great salmon 
in the rapids below, and then a string of 
bubbles threaded its way upstream. The 
water-ouzel stopped teetering for once and 
with head cocked stared into the depths 
along the bank. Suddenly the bird with a 
warning cheep! bounded from the rock and 
darted in zig-zag flight downstream, fol- 
lowed by his faithful spouse. 

At that instant the water close inshore 
broke silently and a dark head with a 
rather sharp nose, bristly moustaches and 
gleaming eyes lay motionless on the sur- 
face. There had been no splash, no com- 
motion; it was as though one of the 
bowlders of the river-bed had risen quietly. 
For a moment the swift -water-eddied; 
then the head was gone, to reappear at 
the bank; and there was Lutra himself. 
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He was nearly four feet in length and 
had’ a curiously flat, spade-like tail of 
twelve inches; probably he would weigh 
thirty pounds. A royal coat of rich warm 
brown was his; very fine grayish-white 
fur close to his body, with long, dark hairs 
sprinkled generously. His narrow black 
feet were webbed as a duck’s, and they 
were more useful since they were armed 
with sharp feline claws. His neck was 
long, tapering to a small, doggish head, 
yet his whiskers were those of a cat. 

But most remarkable was the uncanny 
silence with which he entered or emerged 
from the element where he belonged. For 
only a moment he paused on the beach 
and then the water swallowed him as 
soundlessly as though he had plunged in 
oil. Yet there came a splash, and a bar 
of silver shot into the sunlight. Hardly 
had the fish struck when there was a swirl, 
a flip of the spade-like tail—and Lutra 
was on the beach once more, an eighteen- 
inch rainbow trout in his jaws. 

Petulantly, as though gnawed by some 
inward thing which he knew food would 
not satisfy, the big otter took a single bite 
of the most toothsome part of the trout— 
just behind the head. Came a vagrant 
puff of air, then, and he pivoted with in- 
credible agility, his mildly scowling face 
suddenly become a terrible fighting mask. 

It chanced that the humble water- 
ouzels and their own trifling little domestic 
affairs had not gone unwatched; things 
seldom do in the wilds. A yearling lynx, 
his great fluffy paws—shod as though with 
swan’s down—carrying him over the snow 
patches as noiselessly as a wind-blown 
feather, had decided that either of the 
teetering pair, though merely a mouth- 
ful, was preferable to further hunger. 
The abrupt appearance of Lutra, startling 
the water-ouzels into flight, only served to 
deepen the normal bad temper of the cat. 
For a moment he hesitated, si ing up the 
otter. Then came a whiff of fresh fish and 
the cautious restraint of the lynx broke 
bounds. Like a feathery shaft he launch- 
ed himself—all feet and claws—and at 
that instant Lutra, winding him, spun 
about. The surprise element the lynx had 
counted on went glimmering. 

Too late, for common-sense came upper- 
most now in his intelligence, the cat 
sought to twist himself in midair and land 
short; but momentum carried him on. 
Lutra, half reared with bared incisors and 
spread claws, welcomed him in an awful 
embrace. 

Yet the lynx was no mean antagonist, 
once flat on his back with his enviscerat- 
ing hind feet ripping like knives. He was 
never to gain that position, however; he 
was battling one of the mustelidae clan, 
which knows neither fear nor lack of craft. 
Unerring as a sword-thrust the long neck 
of the great water-weasel drove in for the 
throat-hold, and the fiendish squall of the 
gray-and-black killer choked abruptly. 

Now the tremendous strength of the 
otter’s neck and back muscles came into 
play. He lifted the body of the squirm- 
ing thing clear of the ground, and shook 
it as a terrier shakes a rat. There was a 
bright gush that stained the otter’s 
muzzle, and the lynx went limp, yet the 
legs continued to jerk convulsively. 

Only then did the fighting fangs release 
their. fearful grip. Coolly enough, al- 


though his eyes still flamed redly, Lutra 
turned and sniffed disinterestedly at the 





trout; then quietly slipped into the 
water whence he had come. Though a 
pinkish trace held for a second where he 
had vanished—for not all of the lynx’s 
claws had missed their mark—to the big 
otter such wounds were merely scratches, 
to be miraculously healed and fever drawn 

by the chill element wherein he lived. 
More poignant than pain was the yearning 
in his heart which drove him on. 


T was high noon when he came to the 

lower end of the Big Bend. Here the 
river made a semicircle five miles wide 
about the base of a peak, and then drop- 
ped almost straight down in a riotous 
cascade. It was headwater even for 
salmon, and where a royal Chinook can 
not go Lutra knew to be impassable for 
him. Besides, he was in a hurry and in- 
stinct if not actual knowledge told him of 
the portage. Doubtless otters and other 
water animals since the river first found 
its way to the sea had taken the same 
short-cut. In any event he boldly struck 
out overland. 

Almost immediately he found a trail in 
the thin snow, hours old, yet which quick- 
ened his interest. So babar was it that he 
could not be sure its maker was his errant 


mate. Certainly, however, an otter had 
passed that way. He traveled more 
swiftly. 


The trail led up a shoulder of the moun- 
tain until it came to a divide whence it 
dropped rapidly to the river. He gained 
the summit without difficulty and there 
paused for a brief survey, for on land he 
seemed to lack the supreme confidence 
that was his while in the water. Against 
the gray of bare stone and the snow he 
was a black dot—which moved. 

That was the thing which drew eyes to 
him. Down at the trapper’s cabin a 
quarter of a mile away in a sheltered 
valley at the base of the peak, a pair of 
lop-eared hounds who had been lazily 
sunning themselves, marked him, poor 
though their eyesight was. The leader of 
the two, crafty in running down many a 
wolf, heaved his liver-and-black bulk up, 
took one more look and trotted off in a 
direction at right angles to the one the 
otter was traveling. The second hound fell 
in behind, and so they went on, without 
giving tongue. Lutra did not know it, 
but he was from that moment cut off; be- 
fore he could gain the safety of the river 
they would converge upon him. 

He noted their departure and in seem- 
ing uneasiness began working down the 
trail. On and on he went, hurrying his 
pace. Within a hundred yards of the 
stream he stopped stark as, just ahead of 
him and to the left, there came a bell-like 
clangor. ‘The hounds had seen him and 
had broken into full cry. 

Neither quailing nor panicky he stood 
for a moment snarling his challenge while 
side by side they raced toward him. Two 
against one and no opportunity for flight. 
He was out of his natural element, but 
there was no craven alloy in his courage. 
His purring growl was like the ominous 
song of a great saw biting through green 
timber. Lolling and with ivory glistening, 
the hounds charged in business-like sil- 
ence. 

As they reached him they separated, 
each seeking to attack him from behind. 
This gave Lutra an opening toward the 
water. Like a flash he shuttled over the 
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ground, gaining ten yards before the dogs 
recovered themselves and overtook him. 
Here was their first otter. Small gray 
wolves, foxes, raccoons, the last-named no 
mean antagonists, and even skunks- 
these they had conquered. Though this 
animal was plainly formidable, in the 


hounds’ minds there was no question of 


their supremacy. The vantage lay with 
them because they outnumbered him “ 
were on the offensive. They closed 1 
with vicious snaps. 

With an astonishing show of fight he 
lunged for the nearest hound, the liver- 
and-black leader. The dog gave ground 
a step, believing the otter was feinting- 
and only by the greatest agility did the 
canine save his own life. The fighting 
fangs of Lutra clicked just short of the 
hound’s jugular; then they fastened to 
the j jaw. 

The incredible strength of the otter 
came into play. With a prodigious 
wrench he threw the hound entirely off 
his feet, and the two rolled downhill 
toward the stream, the dog getting the 
shaking of his life. Excitedly yapping the 
other hound dashed in:and out, seeking a 
hold, but he was not quick enough. 

Then Lutra was free again and once 
more speeding toward the water. Game 
enough, though he was as good as whip- 
ped, the liver-and-black hound gained his 
feet and led the chase. 

Again they overtook him. Again a 
whirling mass; a chaos of sound punctu- 
ated by an occasional sharp yipe! as one 
of the attacking pair felt the sharpness of 
the otter’s teeth. 

They disengaged, and then both hounds 
“dogged it.” They had had enough and 
to spare. While they still made a great 
show of courage, they got no nearer to 
him than was safe. ‘Twice they stopped 
him as he sought the stream, and each 
time he impressed more lastingly on them 
the lesson that they were no match for 
him. Just at the edge of the water they 
made a final charge, and he spun about to 
shred the flapping ear of one of the pair 
before the chill element wherein he be- 
longed swallowed him. 

He was bound for headwater. For him 
there was more important business than 
trouncing fighting dogs. More fortunate 
than they knew, the dogs tore along th 
bank, raging to get at him. Yet he 
neither paused nor looked back. A string 
of bubbles continued to wind upstream 
swiftly; now and then a close observe! 
might have noted a brownish-black head 
with upturned nose lying motionless for « 
few seconds on the surface. 


A MIL E high among the ancient peaks 
the air was exhilarating, balmy and 
traced with some rare stimulant which set 
pulses throbbing. A full moon swimming 
at the zenith marked the elliptical outline 
of the lake whose flat white surface was 
spotted here and there with the black thz : 
told of rotted ice. Where the lake poured 
its overflow into the Talking river was « 
great arc of dark water and rough-edged 
ice, and just below this a large and quiet 
pool, as though the stream paused after 
liberation to take breath for its wild ca 
reer ahead. Still farther down came the 
first cascade. 

Spring held sway at the pool, and 
winter’s once-tight grip had become 
flaccid. The magic that goes with a spring 
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Again he shot down just as she gained the crest. The pool was lashed in the frenzy of their mock pursuit 


night was here, too; indeed, it seemed that 
the senses were sharpened to a spear-point 
of apprehension, when any and all things 
might be expected. The snapping of a 
twig or the crunch of snow could mean a 
love tryst or a rendezvous with death. 
For life was here, as it is everywhere—in 
the heart of the jungle or beneath the 
deepest snow—and one could feel its 
presence, although the silence was utter 
save for the breathing of the river as it 
slipped quietly over its bed of glacial sand. 

Suddenly a black object rested on the 
surface of the pool; then another beside it. 
Both disappeared and the water closed 
without a sound. At the edge of a six- 
foot bank of yellow clay they appeared 
again. Here the sloping shore from the 
lip of the bank to the water was curiously 
worn smooth in a plainly-marked slot, 
and up the side of this climbed two otters. 

They paused but a moment to sample 
the air with twitching noses and test the 
silence with keen ears; then both gave way 
to madness. ‘The first one up the bank 
a full-grown male whom nature had 
strangely distinguished with a fleck of 
white on his chin, threw himself belly- 
down on the slide and shot streamward 
like a winking flash as his glossy fur 
caught the glare of moonlight. ‘The sec- 
ond and smaller one—sleek-bodied and 
modeled along finer and more delicate 
lines—was after him, and for a few seconds 
the pool was lashed in the frenzy of their 
mock pursuit. 

Then the female beat him to the bank 
and took the slide first. Again the chase; 
then the male won to the top of the slide. 
He shot down just as she gained the crest. 

Yet now she hesitated, staring hard at 
something she had seen just above the 
falls at the lower end of the pool. She 
took a few steps forward, sniffing, an eager 
light, one would have said, in her eyes. 
For at that moment the head of the great 


otter she had met and lost one fateful 
night a week before rested on the water, a 
strange admixture of adoration and 
triumph in his gaze. Lutra had won 
through and found the goal of his heart’s 
desire. 

Hour after hour of traveling at a heart- 
breaking pace had brought him here. 
The elemental force driving him had 
buoyed his stamina, just as it had served 
as an anodyne for his hurts. Nothing 
mattered save that he must overtake her 
—for, miles back that very day, he had 
come upon the sign which told him that 
she had not met death after all, but had 
gone to headwater to fulfil her destiny as 
had countless generations of her kind for 
a million years. 

In his impetuousity upon the discovery 
Lutra failed to note the presence of the 
other otter who had blithely joined the 
female two days previously. If it struck 
the second male as strange that he found 
such beauty unsquired he accepted the 
fact without hesitation; indeed, he now 
stood ready to battle all comers who 
would dare usurp his place at her side. 

Scarcely pausing for food, Lutra had 
hurried on. Once, swimming close to an 
overhanging bank beneath which fish 
were wont to lurk, he swerved in and 
flipped the water smartly with his spade- 
like tail. The sudden turmoil frightened 
a big steelhead, an early bird for his kind 
this far up-river, and he shot forth like an 
arrowy bolt of light. The four feet of the 
big otter churned; the fish curved like a 
thrust scimitar, yet he was overtaken be- 
fore he had gone a rod. Hungry, Lutra 
ate three mouthfuls and went on. 

Now, speed had again won for him; he 
had regained the place from which ac- 
cident had unseated him. Yet haste had 
not been so necessary after all. Here was 
his mate, waiting for him. 

Then he saw the other male otter. 





Fok a long second they surveyed each 
other from a distance of ten feet; the 
eyes of both flaming hot with a sudden 
hatred. Each saw in the other a deadly 
foe, a rival who neither expected nor would 
give quarter in this intolerable situation. 
Raw jealousy knows but one impulse— 
stark murder. Seemingly at a command, 
the heads of both males sank from sight 
as swiftly as dropped stones. 

Calmly and unruffled, the lady of the 
triangle held her place at the top of the 
bank; if she displayed the least interest it 
was purely a sporting curiosity as to the 
outcome. The fittest would survive and 
the weakest would perish, which was as it 
should be. Down in the depths of the 
pool, where only the faintest moonlight 
filtered, the inexorable law of existence 
was being fulfilled to the last iota. 

Here was a pit of ghastly gray-green; 
for one moment empty and lifeless and the 
next a terror-spot of malevolent eyes that 
gleamed phosphorescently, and fighting 
fangs, whiter than young ivory, that 
slashed and ripped, while the dull light 
seemed to fade as the hue of the water 
deepened with a thinnish pigment that 
would have shown red by day. Lutra and 
the white-flecked male met midway in 
their torpedo-like thrusts; feinted, rushed 
in and then twisted their bodies aside with 
the agility of sharks. As graceful as fish, 
they were swifter; they fought with a 
deadly craft, breathless, soundless. In 
and out they lunged like skilled boxers, 
each fearful of the locked hold that might 
spell death to victor as well as vanquished, 
yet keen for that final grip once the right 
moment arrived. 

The fury of Lutra drove him beyond 
prudence, and like the clash of shears the 
teeth of the other cut through the skin of 
the big otter’s neck, dangerously close to 
the jugular. Overly eager to push his 

(Continued on page 79) 
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THE WEST 


Significant 
News from 
the Nation's 
Capital 


a ISTAKE Number 
One,” said Represen- 

tative Madden of Illi- 

nois to President Cool- 
idge—and said it grimly—refer- 
ring to the sale of the Gorgas 
steam power unit, an appendage 
of the Muscle Shoals Govern- 
ment nitrate project. Henry 
Ford had just made some blis- 
tering remarks about this sale, 
which put a big hole through his 
plan to buy the whole plant and 
lease the water power. What 
the President answered is not 
of record, but what followed is. 
Mr. Madden introduced a bill 
authorizing the acceptance of 
the Ford offer and providing for 
the replacement of the Gorgas 
unit with another one by the Government. 
Thereafter Mr. Ford discovered that 90 
per cent of the people favored Mr. Cool- 
idge for an elected term in the presidency. 

Judging from Hiram Johnson’s remarks, 
which are reported to have been several 
degrees hotter than his formal release on 
the subject, Mistake Number One _ has 
been charged off. Coolidge and Ford 
march hand in hand while Johnson groans 
when he sees the amity. 

About the time of this credit entry 
on the President’s political books he 
appeared in public with his arm round the 
bulky neck of that other Johnson, or 
Yonson, Magnus of Minnesota. This 
embrace may be taken as the symbol of 
what they are trying to do to Magnus in 
Washington. No cold shoulders or ostra- 
cism for him. No audience of irate 
farmers ever gave “the radical, but not 
too radical’’ of Minnesota a gladder hand 
than he has been getting in the capital. 
Magnus admits that to find warmth 
where he expected chill is disconcerting, 
even disarming, but as yet he has not 
descended to a dress suit for any of the 
many functions he has attended. Will the 
wild man from the West have his locks 
shorn by the Delilah of capitalism, even 
as Cummings, Anderson, Kellogg, Poin- 
dexter and Lenroot parted with their 
hirsute.strength with the passing years 
and growing likeness for the beast they 
came to slay? (Note. Since this was 
written, Magnus called at the White 
House to urge the appointment of a friend 
as ambassador to Mexico.) 

Mayhap, but even though Magnus 
should succumb there is one other radical 
come out of the West who will not— 
Senator Wheeler, of Montana. He told 
me so himself. Wheeler has not been so 
genial as Magnus. They were slipping 
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the committees through the Senate and 
Magnus was asleep or at least immobile 
at the switch, when Wheeler asked a col- 
league what was going on. “Ifyou object, 
it won’t go on,” was the answer. Wheeler 
did object, objected especially to Senator 
Cummings’ reelection as chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. 

A Republican Senator slid over to 
Wheeler and asked: “Why don’t you 
follow your leader?” 

“Who’s my leader?’ growled Wheeler. 

And the Senator is still leaderless at 
this writing, for it is deadlocked on organ- 
ization. And how much it might have 
done if Wheeler, the leaderless, hadn’t 
broken up a nice little agreement between 
the Republicans and Democrats! And at 
that Wheeler has the audacity to say that 
he is perfectly regular because about 
every Democrat elected to this Congress 
ran on a platform opposing the Esch- 
Cummings transportation act, to main- 
tain which Cummings was slated for the 
chairmanship, which was also his by 
virtue of Precedent and Seniority, twin- 
idols of the Senate. 


U 


The Temper and Aims of the 
Not-Too-Radical Western Radicals 


Wheeler’s query ‘““Who’s my leader?” 
reveals the temper of the progressives of 
both parties. Parties mean nothing to 
them—that is, the old parties. They will 
use them, but they will not be used by 
them. What they really hope to do is to 
force the reactionaries into open union, 
leaving to the progressives one or the 
other of the present parties, or a clear 
field in which to start a new party; which 
will not be a third party, but the second, 
if not the first. I talked with Senator 
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AT WASHINGTON 


By 
Theodore M. 


K nappen 
Sunset Staff Correspondent 


Wheeler about this and other 
subjects. Like friend Mangus, 
Wheeler is radical, but not too 
radical. For example, he is not 
a reckless trust-buster. He 
wouldn’t smash the large corpo- 
rations just because they are 
large. He would like to make 
them one hundred per cent 
useful by depriving them of some 
of the bad habits he says they 
have inherited from their 
immoral and_ reckless infancy. 
“But,” said Wheeler, “if they 
think down in New England that 
some of us who have recently 
arrived in Washington are radi- 
cal, so radical that they can’t 
see eye to eye with us, the West 
will send some real radicals 
down here, radicals that will make the 
reddest of us look like a faded Taft rose.” 


U 


Wheeler Wants Real Help for 
the Western Wheat Farmer 


Senator Wheeler’s radicalism is of the 
farmer variety in particular just now. 
With the crash of Northwestern banks 
resounding in his ears and the ominous 
rumbling that comes from the farms of 
Montana—half of them under mortgage 
foreclosure—he holds that the emergency 
job of national action at the moment is 
to save the wheat farmers from des- 
truction. To him President Coolidge’s 
advice to the farmers to turn to codper- 
ation and diversification of crops, is like 
telling the owner of a burning residence to 
use fireproof construction and get a better 
fire engine. Again, the Senator compared 
it to the historic advice of the old political 
bosses of North Dakota to the farmers, 
when the latter sought some helpful legis- 
lation: “Go home an slop your hogs.” 

“The farmers went home,” drawled the 
mild-mannered Senator, “and we are not 
advised as to whether they slopped the 
hogs or not, but we do know they started 
something in North Dakota that has now 
traveled as far as the Capitol here in 
Washington. President Coolidge has 
told the farmers to do the same thing, in 
much more polite and dignified language, 
but they get the point.” 

“This is no time to talk high-brow 
economics,” continued the senator, ‘‘and 
to treat us to dissertations on the folly of 
Governmental price-fixing. It’s a terrible 
emergency requiring emergency measures. 
That’s why I am for temporarily fixing 
the domestic price of wheat and turning 
the export surplus over to a Governmental! 
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corporation. The chances are that we 
shall not lose a cent on the operation. 
But what if it does cost something, if we 
save to the Nation some hundred thousand 
good farmers—and that only by seeing 
that they get paid for their services? We 
have been doing this very thing for the 
Eastern manufacturers ever since Hamil- 
ton’s time, and nobody has complained 
very much. The protective tariff, by 
making us all contribute to the subsidi- 
zation of manufactures, has made and 
saved industry time and again. A pro- 
tective tariff on wheat when we have it to 
export is a sardonic jest at the expense of 
the farmer. You can’t protect the wheat 
farmer by tariffs; why not protect him in 
some other way? Answer me that.” 

At the moment I couldn’t think of any 
controversial answer, and I don’t know 
that I could at any time. In truth there 
is a lot of hard thinking going on 


The West at Washington 


Haste, whose “Ranch in the Coulee’? won 
the Nation’s prize in 1922. The upheavals 
in the highland farm countries are making 
literature as well as politics. 


U 


Can Thirty Progressives Block 
the Congressional Machinery? 
The progressives are making a lot of 
noise in Washington, the production of 
loud clamor being an important if not 
indispensable part of a reformer’s tactics; 
and those who are normally Republican 
can easily obliterate the narrow Repub- 
lican majorities if they act together. If 
they act together, we said. Acting 
together is a problem for men who got 
into the spotlight and to Congress by 
violent opposition and nonconformity. 
They are always ready to demand, even 
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all the menus are in French, same as in 
our country; made worse in England by 
an over-production of boiled cabbage and . 
stewed Brussels sprouts.) Well, we found 
that in England the farmers are even 
worse off than ours, but because they pro- 
duce too little. They can’t begin to 
supply the home market; so British 
policy favors the top-heavy manufac- 
turing interests with duty-free foodstuffs 
to make bread and wages cheaper. A 
subsidy on tilled land seems the only way 
to even up agriculture and industry in 
England. On the same principle we 
should subsidize our farmers for fallow 
acres—pay them for idle fields, so that 
they will be on deck to a man when they 
are needed. 

It was curious to find that on the 
southern side of the Channel the French 
farmers were prosperous—never more so. 

It was even more amazing to find 





in many quarters on this very 


them just as prosperous in Ger- 


. be GS i | . . 
question of how to protect the WV KX Ue fol — many. In those countries tariffs 
farmer who sells in the free world — Zions’ sumuce £4 yy] and the depreciated currency 
market and buys in the protected —. “ee make it difficult to purchase 


home market—getting at once 
the lowest. possible selling price 
and the highest possible buying 
price. Secure at home, our manu- 
facturers invade the world mar- 
kets with confidence; burdened by 
the weight of the manufacturer's 
domestic security, the farmer 
timidly enters the world markets 
and takes what is thrown to him. 


U 


Casting a Blue Horoscope for 
the Present-Day Reformers 


Senator Wheeler is a young 
man, next to Dill of Washington 
the youngest in the Senate—only 
41—and he may reasonably expect 
to see some of the radicalism of 
these days become the conserva- 
tism of his later years. And by 
that time, the chances are that 
he will be sure that the radicalism 
of that day is subversive. But 
we must always have conserva- 
tives, and how would we get them 
if the radicals of today were not the con- 
servatives of tomorrow? 


U 


A Meat-Eating Red Radical 
Who Sired a Lovely Poetess 


Possibly as an insurance of the perpetu- 
ution of his radicalism, Senator Wheeler 
brought to Washington as his private 
secretary ‘“Terrible Dick’’ Haste, who has 
the reputation of eating a conservative 
raw for breakfast every morning. Every- 
body in the Northwest knows Haste as a 
journalist and politician of the non-gum- 
shoe type. He is editor of The Scientific 
Farmer and owner of one of those Montana 
farms that are being submerged in red 
ink. Judging from The Scientific Farmer's 
contents, the scientific farmer of these 
days is one who is in militant politics up 
to his neck. This view is confirmed by 
Haste’s answer when asked if he were 
going to separate himself from his paper 
whilst sojourning in Washington: ‘‘Why 
disarm in the presence of the enemy?” 

Since coming east “Terrible Dick’’ is 
highly gratified to find himself identified 
as the father of the poetess, Gwendolen 








a f fuconia News: 


An Unexpected Santa Claus 


truculently, ‘“‘Who’s my leader?” But 
after all, bold and timid, there are only 
30 of them out of 504 members of Con- 
gress; and their constituents should be 
satished if they take back West with them 
only a modicum of that bacon they came 
to Washington “for to get”’ from the legis- 
lative larder. 


U 
The English-Speaking Union 
of Down-and-Out Farmers 


The farmers of the United States are in 
dire straits because they produce too 
much for the home market. It is just the 
other way about with the farmers of 
England. I happened to be a member of 
the delegation headed by Gray Silver, 
Washington representative of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation and founder 
of the Farm Bloc, and Dr. W. H. Walker, 
of Willows, California, vice-president of 
the Federation, who went to Europe to 
find out what was the matter with that 
continent before members of Congress 
abroad had used up all the information 
on this limited topic. (“Doc” says the 
chief food trouble with Europe is that 


abroad, so the home farmers 
have the market to themselves 
as far as they can supply it. 
The down-and-outers of Germany 
are not the farmers, as with us, 
but the middle and lower classes 
of the cities. The farmers are 
the profiteers, the leeches, the 
bloodsuckers, the exploiters, the 
reactionaries of German radical 
wrath, and all the things that 
our radicals like to call the 
moneyed classes in this country. 
All Germany is divided into two 
classes—the over-fed and the 
under-fed, and the farmer is the 
first class. 


U 
MeNary Believes in Coaxing 
Rather Than Clubbing 


Senator McNary, of Oregon, 
whose Select Committee of the 





une Senate has been hiking round the 


country for the last nine months 

collecting contradictory and _ ir- 
reconcilable advice regarding refores- 
tation has introduced a reforestation bill. 
Unlike a measure fathered by Gifford 
Pinchot, it has the merit of not antagoniz- 
ing the owners of timber and the lumber- 
men. McNary merely plans an extension 
of Federal codperation with the states in 
devising regional forest policies that ‘will 
have to be sponsored by state laws. The 
fifty-fifty Federal appropriation is to be 
increased from $400,000 to about $2,500,- 
ooo. This will be divided among the 
states that adopt progressive policies in 
regard to protection of forests against 
fires. There are also provisions for the 
enlargement of the scope of Federal pur- 
chases of land for national forests, author- 
izing the President to annex public 
domain to the forests, and providing for 
the formulation of state laws of forest 
taxation that will encourage owners to 
reforest. McNary wants to coax the 
lumbermen into reforestation. Pinchot 
wants to club them into it. His bill pro- 
poses to tax them $5 a thousand feet on 
their lumber output and then refund 
$4.95 of it if they are nice and docile 
and manage their properties the way the 
Department of Agriculture tells them to. 
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Putting Pep Into the Schools 


How to Get Teachers and Pupils Interested in Perfect 


ID you bring stooped shoul- 
ders, defective eyes, bad teeth 


Health Through Right Habits 
By Mary I. Preston 


Secretary, Health Education, Alameda 


and a bad temper from child- 
hood and adolescence into 
adult life? If you did, ask yourself why 


these things were not corrected while that they are promptly eliminated as soon 
there was time. Childhood habits, bad 
or good, usually last through life. 


Mother merely scolded and 
Dad was too busy to notice. 
How about Teacher? In those 
days Teacher paid very little 
attention to the physical con- 
dition of her pupils; she did 
not understand how intimately 
the physical and the mental are 
connected, how the one just 
can’t help influencing the other. 

Today some teachers do 
know and appreciate the effect 
of even slight physical defects 
on the mental work of their 
pupils. The leaders of the 
teaching profession appreciate 
the full extent of this influence, 
and they are trying hard to 
make all the teachers under- 
stand by establishing courses 
in the teaching of Health 
Habits in universities, teachers’ 
training schools and extension 
courses for teachers. It isn’t 
easy to get children interested 
in the continuous practise of 
Health Habits. Also, be it 
confessed, it isn’t easy to arouse 
the interest of the teachers’ 
college student in the physiol- 
ogy course. That’s what Dr. 
Frederick Burk, president of 
the State Teachers’ College in 
San Francisco, discovered 
some time ago. 

“For heaven’s sake, let us 
find a new way to teach physi- 
ology. This memorizing stuff 
out of the textbooks is not 
learning. To learn in any real 
sense a student must have a 
personal motive. The only 
persons who have _ personal 
interests in health are the 
unhealthy or those who have 
acquired a social philosophy. 
Youth rarely has either. To 
make health appeal to healthy- 
bodied and _healthy-minded 
youth we must arouse in them 
natural motives and instincts. 
Young women have a native 
and legitimate interest in their 
good looks; why not address 
your appeal to this sound and 
sane instinct?” 

Such were the final charges of 
Dr. Burk to the new teacher of 


physiology. He felt that under the present 
textbook system of teaching, the repeated 
inoculations of textbook doses develops so 
high a resistance to germs of knowledge 


Well, 


County Health Center, California 


as examinations are passed. 
I did not doubt the truth of this one bit 








Are You as Attractive as Nature Intended You to Be? 


YOUR HEALTH CHART 


Score Yourself. 


Score — Points 
5 


(a) Hair. A woman’s chief glory lies in her hair. 
Glossy and free from oil; not dry and brittle. 
5 (b) Eyes. “Eyes that sparkle like the stars at night.” 
Bright, sparkling, alert; not dull and heavy. 
Not strained; no puckery lines or frowns. 

2. Clear white of eye; not muddy or yellow. 
Mouth. Smile at and wi h the world. 


5 (c) 
5 (d) 
10 (e) 


5 (g) 


10 (G) 
10 G) 
10 (k) 
20 (i) 
100 Total. 


CM 
3. 


Teeth. The charm of your smile comes in 


Pleasing expression. 
No mouth breathing. 


your teeth. 


3: 


2. Good apposition (teeth meet properly). 
in. ‘A skin you love to touch.”’ 


Sk 


-NNONN 


Well-cared for. 


Clear; without eruptions. 
color; not anemic. 


Moist and smooth; not dry and scaly. 
Tissue firm and elastic; not flabby or soggy. 


Skin under eyes smooth and clear. 
Lips naturally red. 


“Beauty at your finger tips.” 


3; 


2. Nails and cuticle clean and cared for. 


Skin clean and smooth. 


Feet. 


3. Normal (of good shape). Shoes worn evenly 


Se 


on heels and soles 
Feet properly shod (no extremes). 


Posture. Graceful Carriage. 
| 


A 


l. 
Go 
1. 
I. 
1. 


I. 
F 


Correct weight for age and height. 


Good hearing. Can you hear ordinary con- 


Head well poised. 
Shoulders level wi h one ano‘ her. 


Graceful body line unbroken by abdomen; 


chest high. 


Feet in good position—slightly apart and 


parallel. 
Arms in graceful relaxation. 


od lines and grace while seated. 


Lower spine against chair-back. 
Knees almost touching each other. 


Feet parallel or one crossed over the other. 
Harmony of movement while walking. 


An elastic step—firm, not heavy. 
Good rhythm of entire body. 


versation at 16 feet? 


Good Vision. Can you read ordinary print at 


arm’s length without strain? 


The all-important First Impression. 
Radiating good health and spirits. Magnetic. 


Www 


5. 


Poise. A perfect control of self. 


Voice. The depth and force of your person- 
ality should speak through your voice. 
‘‘Pep.’’ It turns the world’s wheels. 


Is your score what you would like it to be? 
If not, why not remedy it? ‘Health makes 


Beauty.” 








circulation. 


and realized it was up to me to find a 
natural portal of entrance for physiology 
germs so as to get them into the general 
“Interested in their looks.” 





Could it be that good looks might be 

a natural portal of entrance? The 

more I thought of it, the more I saw 

possibilities. So I started to list physi- 

cal charms and their physiological ex- 

planations, and was amazed at the amount 
of health work that could be brought in. 

Since “Woman’s chief glory lies in her 


hair,” why not use that as the 
opening gun of the campaign? 
Why not make this list in poster 
form, and make out a scale for 
scoring? So on this page is 
the resulting score sheet. 

How is the chart used? The 
attack throughout is personal; 
it is each girl’s own_ hair, 
eyes, feet and hands that are 
under consideration. And what 
a wealth of physiology and 
hygiene is brought into discus- 
sion. It is each one’s func- 
toning body, not the lifeless 
textbook figure, that we talk 
about; how all parts work 
together, each influencing the 
other and being influenced in 
turn. For instance, under the 
topic Hair, we describe how a 
disturbance of bodily function, 
such as malnutrition, manifests 
itself in the appearance of the 
“crowning glory;” under No 
mouth breathing we take up the 
tonsils as germ hatcheries 
running full time and estab- 
lishing branch incubators in 
the joints, heart, kidneys, 
sinuses, etc., which leads to an 
understanding of each of the 
parts affected. Clear skin calls 
for a study of the digestive 
and excretory systems; and so 
on down the chart. 

Old superstitions that in- 
terfere with practise of modern 
preventive medicine are at- 
tacked in a brief survey of the 
history of medicine, which is 
included in the course as an 
introduction to the subjects of 
infectious diseases and epidem- 
ics, their effect on the indi- 
vidual pupil and on class-room 
progress. 

I hope by this time that we 
have cleared ourselves of the 
charge of studying only what 
appeals to vanity. The inter- 
esting items about our own 
and our neighbors’ good points 
merely make a good spring 
board from which to dive into 
the pool of physiology and 
hygiene, instead of standing 
on the bank and cautiously 


inserting a toe or foot. 

Nor do we forget that our life work is 
to be with children. We apply to school 
children each point taken up, anemia, 
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clammy hands, fatigue posture, etc. 
Indeed, learning to judge the state of 
health of children is one of the most 
important parts of the work and a prac- 
tical application is attempted in the 
training school. When the _ students 
begin their teaching experience they make 
health .surveys of their  class-rooms— 
seating, lighting, ventilating, etc., and 
also health surveys of each individual 
child. The physical causes interfering 
with school success, such as improper 
diet, faulty hygiene, defects and diseases 
are discussed with the living examples of 
their effects before us in each room. All 
of this is linked up with the child’s mental 
life and growth by the psychology depart- 
ment in classes which analyze and discuss 
the individual problem cases. 

As one example of the adaptation of 
health teaching hero worship is appealed 
to in the upper grammar grades. Germs 
of disease are not in themselves of interest 
to well children, but descriptions of the 
hard-fought battles between Pasteur and 
his enemies, so filled with dramatic 
scenes, as he unfolded step by step the 





**Provided a cheerful driver” 


fascinating chapters of his life-saving 
work, captivate their imagination and 
incidentally drives the requisite facts 
home. 

To find a natural motive for the practise 
of health habits, aside from that of 
— the teacher, was another problem 
of the training school. Proper health 
habits should give increased strength, but 
to what use could this strength be applied 
that would appeal to the child? Why not 
that of excelling in the competitive 
physical education contests made com- 
pulsory by state authority? So ten rules 
for taking care of the human body 
machine were made out, a point being 
given daily for the practise of each habit. 
\dditional points are given for the cor- 
rection of defects. Points gained are 
added to the score made in the Decathelon 
events and help determine the rank of 
each child. This is what our scoresheet 
looks like: 


MY MACHINE RECORD 


1. Kept spark plugs scrupulously clean. 
(Hands, especially before eating.) 
2. Removed dirt from carburetor. (Brushed 


teeth.) 


Putting Pep Into the Schools: 











**Put no tea or coffee into gasoline tank” 


iw) 


Gave machine 4 glasses of water. 
Put no tea or coffee into gasoline tank. 
Put in oil (fruit and vegetables) to keep it 
running smoothly. 
6. Straightened up any sagging as it inter- 
feres with good work. 
7. Gave headlights good treatment. 
8. Provided a cheerful driver. 
9. Exercised 2 hours to get a bigger, more 
* powerful machine. 
10. Took 9 hours sleep to clean and repair 
machine. 
MACHINE IMPROVEMENTS 
Searchlights made stronger (glasses). 
Removed a dangerous part (tonsils). 
Repaired a bad spot (teeth). 


oT 


The chart also contains space to record 
ten points for each of ten weeks. 
Of course, care and judgment have to 
be exercised in allowing the children to 
take part in these events and even. in 
the regular playground games. ‘The 
reactions of each child are noted, and indi- 
cations searched for that will give the key- 
note to the physical condition and prevent 
injurious overstrain. If these prospective 
teachers can just learn the tangible signs 
of a lowered vitality in the class-room or 
out, and how much they have a right to 
expect from such a lowered vitality, how 


“Repaired a bad spot” 


Mary I. Preston 33 


to tell when to blame the machinery and 
when the driver, and above all to detect 
flaws that can be corrected, they will thus 
save misunderstandings, sufferings and~ 
injustices without end. Does this seem 
an exaggeration? 

Jessie with glandular trouble comes in 
from a basketball game so wrought up 
that she can settle down to nothing worth 
while the rest of the morning. Should 
scolding follow? 

Harry with overflowing health stirs up 
his neighbors just for the joy of using his 
surplus energy, while Phillip stirs his up 
as an outlet to the irritability caused from 
losing sleep night after night. Roy, when 
he has that drawn, headachy look about 
his eyes, doesn’t know even the questions 
you ask, as he can not take them in with- 
out effort; but Arthur with the dancing, 
mischievous eyes seldom knows your 
questions because he has other fish to fry 
much more to his liking. Do both merit 
the same treatment? 

It is seldom that a good-natured child 
becomes irritable without a_ physical 
reason for it, such as nervous strain, 





“Gave the machine four glasses of water” 


improper elimination of waste, wrong 
diet, etc.; then why not search for the 
reason before proceeding to reproof? 

Try working with a medical inspector 
and be further convinced as to how the 
physical condition persistently influences 
the mental and even the moral condition. 
Who can learn the multiplication table 
while he has a mouthful of aching and 
decaying teeth? Who can write properly 
while his dilated heart is nearly pounding 
out of his chest after over-exertion at 
recess time! Who cares about history, 
with an ear aching overtime? 

Then visit the subnormal class. Here 
is the place for observing how the wheels 
do—or do not—go round, and here also 
shows up what an important part is 
played by what the psychologists term the 
emotional concomitant. When R.’s father 
is taking out one of his ugly spells on his 
family, R. has to be separated from the 
rest of the class as his overwrought nerves 
find relief from the home suppression of 
terror by hurting or tormenting any one 
within reach. 

Now go back and apply what you have 

(Continued on page 62) 








The challenge of the armed guard came crisply from 
the saddle-and-feed shed doorway 


X 
-RUCE slept but little that By Stephen Allen Reynolds 


night, but with the flush 

of October dawn was 

calmed somewhat and 
resolved on a policy of silence. 
He doubted very much that Jim 
Street suspected an association of any 
kind existing between his daughter and 
their business enemy; but even so, it were 
not becoming for him to turn informer 
and warn the old cattleman of what was 
going on. 

Martha Street was twenty-three years 
of age, a child in no respect, and fully 
capable of protecting her own interests. 
“Love goes where it is sent,” Bruce 
quoted bitterly, and tried to concentrate 
on other matters. Yet almost constantly 
through that long day he found himself 
wondering how Boyd Thurber had man- 
aged to worm himself into the confidence 
of the girl. 

Two miserable days dragged by, Satur- 
day night arrived, and Jim Street rode up 
to the Little Queen. He was utterly 
fatigued, but by the flaring light of the 
corral-guards’ electric torch Bruce noted 
that the rancher wore a triumphant grin. 

“Solved part of the booze problem,” he 
said to Bruce as with clanking spurs he 
strode stiffly along toward the mess-room. 
“T’ll tell you all about it after a bite of 
supper.” 

A wash, a belated meal, and the two 
friends sought the privacy of the company 
office. 

“D’you know the Sentinel, down at the 
mouth of Bonita Canon?” Street asked 
abruptly. 

Bruce nodded. Almost every one knew 
the giant cactus that stood like a monu- 
ment at the mouth of a cafion half a day’s 
ride away. Perennially green no matter 
how dry the season, it towered fully forty 
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feet above its three-foot butt. From the 
open mesa to the southeastward of the 
caiion’s entrance it was a landmark visible 
for miles. 

Street chuckled. ‘Pretty cute trick,” 
he observed, “‘to use the old Sentinel for a 
liquor cache, but that’s what. Now we’ve 
got to ride herd for a week and find out 
who plants the stuff and who induces the 
planter to plant it.” 

The rancher drew on his pipe, and pro- 
ceeded: ‘Manuel and I get to Silver 
Springs long before sun-up and lie doggo 
near the wickiups. Pretty soon the old 
chief comes out and rides off, we a-trailin’ 
him. He plugs along fairly easy for a 
couple hours, then rides like the cavalry 
was after him. I was glad I picked Kala- 
kan and Cuckoo for the job. We keep 
close cases on the chief; as fast as he gets 
to the top of each rise I watch him from 
the crest behind. 

“When he gets near Bonita Canon I 
reckon it’s time to watch extra hard. So 
I get the glass focused good and see him 
leave the trail and ride behind the Sentinel 
I see him slow down his pony and reach 
up, and sure enough, he comes lopin’ back 
with a gunny-sack bundle across the 
withers of his pony. Manuel and I keep 
behind our patch of mesquite till the 
chief’s out of sight, and then I find a 
square hole cut on the off-trail side o’ the 
Sentinel about nine feet above ground.” 

The old Texan shoved back his chair. 
“‘That’s all there is to tell, I reckon,” he 
concluded, “except to say that I'll not 
lose any time orderin’ out two of the boys 
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to ride herd on the Sentinel day 
and night till they find gut who 
the hombre is that sticks the 
goods in the hole. Then we can 
go deeper into the matter.” 

Twenty-four hours in the 
saddle had tired the old stock- 
man but had by no means sapped the 
last of his vitality, for in vain Bruce 
urged him to remain overnight. 

“No,” Street refused, “I'll be gittin’ 
home. All you can do for me is to lend 
me a fresh hoss.” 

Bruce watched man and horse until 
their outlines melted against the purple 
of the starlit sky; then he entered his room 
and spent a long hour thinking and plan- 
ning and attempting to trick his mind 
away from his chief personal trouble. 

Four days passed—days of bitter reflec- 
tion for the Little Queen man—and Jim 
Street rode back with news both good and 
bad. His men watching the Sentinel had 
captured the liquor bearer, a Mexican 
employe of the Four-C. And before a 
notary public at Camp Halt, they had 
taken his affidavit that none other than 
Boyd Thurber had engaged him for the 
weekly service. He pleaded that he knew 
nothing about the ultimate destination of 
the liquor, and had crossed himself fer- 
vently when he professed ignorance of the 
law relating to Indians and intoxicants. 
The runner had been taken to the Cactus 
Bend ranch, and was now in the custody 
of Street’s men. This comprised the good 
news. 

But Jim Street had made a preliminary 
trip to Silver Springs for a talk with the 
sub-agent, and this visit had disclosed an 
unlooked-for development. ‘Two years of 
persistent drinking had told at last on the 
iron frame of Big Cartridge. The chief 
was now in the military hospital at Fort 
Bonita. A complication of diseases 
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affected the old Apache; and although, ac- 

cording to the doctors, his life was in no 
immediate danger, he was in no condition, 
either mental or physical, to sign papers 
of any kind. 

“And if he pulls through,” the cattle- 
man concluded gloomily, “‘it’ll be at least 
three weeks before he can sign and we get 
that El Paso feller busy raisin’ money for 
us. That puts it after the last of October. 
Of course we can get Thurber locked up 
and convict him, but that aint goin’ to help 
the Little Queen.” 

Bruce looked sharply at the old Texan 
and wondered what he would say if he 
knew of the intimacy between his daugh- 
ter and the Four-C man. It was an un- 
pleasant thought, and Bruce put it from 
him to take up another matter. 

“What’ll we do about the payroll?’ he 
asked. “If we’re beaten for certain, 
we might as well let the sheriff take charge 
right now. It'll save your twenty thou- 
sand. For if the boys keep on working I'll 
have to use sixteen thousand of it at the 
end of the month.” 

The cattleman’s grizzled head went 
back a foot. “Never say die, boy! I said 
before, ‘let the hair go with the hide.’ 
And I say it now—strong!” 

The pair were seated in the office, alone. 
As the speaker finished he leaned over and 
fumbled among the pens on the desk be- 
fore him. “Might’ s well give you that 

check right now,” he proposed. “Are y ou 
sure sixteen thousand’ll see the Pe vyroll 
through with all the trimmin’s?’ 

Bruce nodded, found a blank check on 
the Mesa National and handed it to his 
friend. Street filled out the check. He 
finished with a flourish, blotted his bold 
signature, and saw Bruce place the slip 1 in 
his private compartment of the company’s 
safe. 

Shortly afterward, Jim Street climbed 
his horse and waved his hand in farewell. 

Several days later, together with other 
checks and vouchers, the gray slip of 
paper went to Camp Halt in the sack of 
the mail courier. Presently it turned up 
in the Mesa National Bank of Tucson, 
and was inspected by a puzzled cashier. 
A brief consulting with other bank officers 
followed, some bookkeeping entries were 
looked over and verified, whereupon a 
clerk pinned a printed slip of paper to the 
gray check and drew a blue pencil-mark 
beneath the item reading: “Not Sufficient 
Funds.” 

Again the check began its travels, 
eventually reaching the office of the Little 
Queen Company, where Bruce Perry and 
his bookkeeper waited the packages and 
sacks of currency for the October payroll. 


XI. 


Bruce 
muttered for the second time as he 
stared at the unhonored check. “Jim 
Street isn’t a man who’d write a check 
unless he had funds banked to meet it.” 
The round-shouldered bookkeeper rub- 
bed the bald spot on the top of his head. 
“Too bad—too bad,” he murmured. 

“A mistake has been made somewhere,” 
Bruce said. “I’m going out to the ranch 
and we'll run it down. Surely Street 
knew he had at least twenty thousand on 
deposit. I’d stake my life on him.” 

But disappointment met him at Cactus 
Bend. Ruth Street, pale and dispirited, 
greeted him listlessly and told him Martha 








was in her room, suffering from a pro- 
tracted headache. 

“But it was your father I called to see,” 
Bruce explained. 

The girl shook her glossy head. ‘‘Dad’s 
gone off for three or four days with most 
of the men. Can’t say where you could 

locate him on the range; he’s rounding up 
a bunch of four-year-olds for shipment. 
Beef’s gone up, I believe.” 

Bruce did some rapid thinking, and 
with one lingering backward glance at 
Martha’s window, mounted and rode 
away. 

Nor did he pause to sleep or eat until 
sixty miles lay behind him. He slept that 
night in a freighters’ camp near the purl- 
ing Gila, some bales of alfalfa for a mat- 
tress, a pommel-slicker his cover against 
the chill of the October night. At sunrise 
he swallowed a bit of Dutch-oven bread 
and a tin cupful of black coffee. 

He was a weary and dust-covered mor- 
tal when he drew rein at the railroad shack 
at Camp Halt, but was gratified to think 
that the bank would be open and that 
there was a telephone at the rail-head. 

“Get me the Mesa National at Tucson, 
please,” he told the operator. “I'll speak 
with either the cashier or the paying 
teller.” 

It seemed an age before the connection 
was established, but at last the cashier of 
the bank was on the other end of the wire. 

“This is Bruce Perry of the Little Queen 
speaking,” the cashier heard. “I'd like to 
find out why Jim Street’s check in our 
favor for sixteen thousand dollars was re- 
turned unpaid.” 

“We're sorry, but Street didn’t have 
enough balance to cover it, and under the 
circumstances we can’t let him overdraw.” 

“That’s very peculiar,’ Bruce said, 
“because only a few weeks ago Jim put a 
second mortgage on his lands to help the 
company out in case of an emergency. | 
have his word that he banked twenty 
thousand. J know, and you know, that 
Jim Street wouldn’t give me a check in 
bad faith; and when he wrote that check 
he knew we needed the money to meet 
our payroll.” 

“I’m sorry,” came back over the wire, 
“and really I have no right to give out any 
information about a depositor’s account. 
But [ll take a chance. Suppose you ask 
Street how he came to forget the check 
for twelve thousand dollars he made out 
a couple of weeks ago payable to the order 
of Boyd Thurber. He—” 

“What!” shouted Bruce into the trans- 
mitter. He could scarcely believe his ears. 

The cashier repeated the substance of 
his explanation, adding: ‘“The Thurber 
check was regular, was made out for an 
even twelve thousand dollars, and was 
presented at the bank for certification and 
returned to Mr. Thurber. The money 
hasn’t been drawn out yet, but of course 
it stands on our books charged against 
Street’s account. Jim must have got his 
figures twisted unintentionally when he 
gave you the check for sixteen thousand.” 

Bruce listed dumbly. He felt that the 
man miles distant in Tucson was giving 
him the truth. 

“Knowing that you ’re friends and close 
business associates,” the cashier resumed, 
“T don’t regard it as a breach of confidence 
to let you know that Jim has a balance of 
a trifle over nine thousand to his credit. 
Let him make out another check for this, 
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or any part of it, and we'll be only too 
pleased to honor it.” 

Bruce murmured a word or two of 
thanks, hung up the receiver, and stare 
blankly across the yellow sunlit mesa that 
spread out north and south between the 
darker, jagged mountain ranges. 

Try as he would to reconcile himself to 
the unexpected condition of affairs—the 
apparent insincerity of the stockman— 
Bruce found it impossible. 


E slept that night—what little sleep 

came to him—in Camp Halt’s best and 
only hotel; and, haggard and worn, his 
mind a seething pool of doubt, suspicion 
and unrest, left his cot hours before the 
sunlight of morning filtered through the 
roof of the canvas-covered structure. He 
roused the sleepy corral man and ordered 
out his horse. 

“What shall we tell the men when pay- 
day comes?” he asked himself continually 
as he rode along the starlit trail toward 
Pinalefo City. There seemed to be no 
solution to the problem. 

The sun pe over the mountain-tops 
to the eastward, and Bruce pulled up. At 
the side of the trail he spread his pommel 
slicker and emptied a three-quart bag of 
moistened barley on it. Listlessly he 
watched the greedy horse eat. 

He gave no thought to food for himself 
until noon found him at the mid-day camp 
of one of the Little Queen’s freighting out- 
fits. Here he ate, chatted briefly with the 
wagon-boss, and pressed on. 

As he crossed the Gila and watched the 
muzzle of the thirsty horse buried in the 
yellowish water, Bruce reviewed his 
struggles of the last three months. As he 
rode on he lived over again his trip East 
to see the former partner of his dead 
father, and thought of the favorable im- 
pression young Hyatt had made on him. 
Hyatt’s solemn promise, “you'll hear 
from me within the sixty day limit,” rang 
in his ears. That promise was now nearly 
ninety days old—and Hyatt was probably 
in Europe. Bruce laughed grimly as he 
thought of his telegram and the answer 
from the caretaker of Green Acres. 

He reviewed his trips to the banks, his 
journey to E] Paso and Washington, his 
discovery that Big Cartridge was with- 
holding his signature in consideration of 
whisky supplied by Boyd Thurber. 

Constantly Thurber’s name popped up 
—at Washington, at the bank, in the In- 
dian matter. And now, Bruce reflected 
bitterly, it would seem that the. gen- 
eral manager of the Four-C had to all 
appearances crawled into the bosom of 
the Street family. With his own ears 
Bruce had heard the girl he loved give 
spoken preference for Thurber’s escort. 
And to cap it all, that astounding news 
from the Tucson bank. 

“Anyway, Bruce comforted himself, 
“T licked Thurber good and plenty.” He 
smiled a little sadly as he surveyed his 
healing knuckles. 

Night had fallen when weary man and 
beast reached the corral at the mine, and 
the challenge of the armed guard came 
crisply from the saddle-and-feed shed 
doorway. The rider turned over his horse, 
and strange to say, with payday a little 
more than twenty-four hours ahead, slept 
as prisoners are said to sleep on the eve of 
execution. 


Vic Blue, the assayer, puffng his 
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after-breakfast pipe, came up to Bruce as 
the latter sat buckling on his. spurs 
preparatory to a ride to the Street ranch. 

“Did anybody tell you,” he asked be- 
tween puffs, “of the visitors over at the 


Four-C?” 

Bruce shook his head. ‘‘No,” he de- 
clared, “all I’ve heard since I got back last 
night was the chinning at the breakfast 
table. You heard all that.” 

“Well,” the assayer continued, “‘there’s 
something i in the wind over at the Con- 
solidated. Two men from the East came 
in on their narrow-gauge. According to 
the rumors they’re big stockholders. 
Thurber’s been showing ’em round, and I 
understand that a stockholders’ meeting 
has been called for tomorrow.” 

All this was of but passing interest to 
Bruce. He proceeded to order his horse, 
musing that “tomorrow” meant much to 
him. It might be that the gathering of 
the rival company’s stockholders was for 
the purpose of bidding in the Little Queen 
when it should fall under the hammer. If 
so, the vultures were flocking early to their 
feast. 

With the intention of getting a sack of 
tobacco before riding out to Cactus Bend 
for a showdown with Jim Street, Bruce 
covered the few hundred yards to Pinaleno 
City and drew up before the community 
store operated by the miners of both com- 
panies. He was about to enter the arched 
doorway of the adobe building when a 
bronzed and athletic-looking man about 
his own age passed out of the store and 
stood at the entrance flicking his modishly 
cut whipcord riding breeches with a hunt- 
ing crop. 

Bruce recognized him at a glance. It 
was Arthur Hyatt! 

“Great guns!” Bruce muttered as it 
flashed through his mind that Hyatt had 
returned from Europe and had ‘received 
his wire that the Little Queen could with- 
stand the pressure for ninety days instead 
of the sixty originally figured on. Could 
it be trceez! De that Hyatt was in Pinaleno 
City to make good his promise? Bruce 
sprang forward with extended hand. 

But his arm fell slowly to his side as a 
cold light glinted in the dark-blue eyes of 
the polo-playing clubman. Brazenly he 
stared back at Bruce, recognizing him 
most unquestionably, but cutting him 
dead. Simultaneously Boyd Thurber’s 
bulky form emerged from the doorway. 

, Soe on, Mr. Hyatt,” he said, taking 
the Easterner familiarly by the arm, and 
then his eyes fell on Bruce. 

An evil look of mingled hatred and 
triumph came over the bruised counte- 
nance of the Four-C man. He leaned con- 
fidentially toward Hyatt and whispered 
something in his ear. 

Without so much as a backward glance, 
Hyatt strolled off. 


XI 


| dumb amazement Bruce watched 
Hyatt and Thurber until they passed 
into a building far up the street. Only 
then did he give expression to his 
pent-up feelings with crisp and crackling 
profanity more becoming to one of his 
mule-drivers. 

“What’ll you have, Mr. Perry?” The 
crippled miner-storekeeper came forward 
to attend to him 

The sack of tobacco he had come for 
was forgotten for the moment. “‘What’s 
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Mr. Hyatt doing here—that man who just 
went out with capa 

“T couldn’t say exactly, sir. Mr. Thur- 
ber came in for cigars. ‘hey say the other 
party is a big stockholder in the Four-C. 
He—Hyatt, you say his name is?—came 
in yesterday on the narrer-gage. There 
was another gent with him—a stylish- 
lookin’ feller with pointed whiskers.” 

Bruce thought of his errand, pocketed 
his tobacco, and made way for a Mexican 
customer in leather sandals and a high- 
peaked hat. 

Dazed by the rapid march of events, 
Bruce took the Cactus Bend trail. In 

vain he tried to digest the information 
that Hyatt was a big stockholder in the 
rival company, that he had deliberately 
played traitor to him and to his promise. 
Yet if this were not true, why had Hyatt 
snubbed him so deliberately? 

Was all the world going back on him— 
even Jim Street? 

He found Jim on his way from the 
branding-pen to the house. Above a 
bawling chorus of corraled steers, Street 
made himself heard: “Hello boy; how 
goes it?” 

Bruce climbed down from his horse and 
left the animal standing saddled. The 
quicker things are over now, the better, 
ran his thought. 

“Tt’s high time,” he began abruptly, 
“that you and I understand each other.” 
He felt in his pocket for the unhonored 
check. 

“What you aimin’ at meanin’?” the 
Texan asked, the smile vanishing from his 
face. His eyes dropped to the gray slip of 
paper the other now held in his hand. 

“IT contend,” Bruce declared firmly, 
‘that it’s time we laid all our cards on the 
table and had a showdown.” 

“What you got there?” the old man de- 
manded. He held out his hand for the 
check. 

“Tt’s a check for sixteen thousand dol- 
lars, filled out by you and signed in my 
presence. It represents the amount we 
were shy for the October payroll. 

“‘Well—?”’ Jim Street’s voice was rising, 
vibrant. He seemed to have grown sev- 
eral inches taller, so stiff and erect had he 
become. 

“The bank sent it back—unhonored. 
The check’s no good as far as I can learn.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” thundered the cattleman. 
The blood surged up beneath the bronze 
of his wrinkled cheeks. He took a step 
toward Bruce. 

“Just a moment, Jim,” the Little Queen 
man cautioned. He folded his arms and 
strove to remain calm. “I’m going to tell 
you what I know—what I fully believe to 
be the truth. I’ve been betrayed by one 
man that I thought was a friend, and now 
it looks as if Boyd Thurber’s got his hooks 
into the Street family. I’ve got—” 

“Explain yourself, young man!” barked 
Jim Street threateningly. 

“Then let me proceed,” said Bruce, 
watching the other through narrowed gray 
eyes. “I sent the check in by courier. It 
came back unpaid. ‘Not Sufficient Funds’ 
was indicated on the slip of paper still 
pinned to it. I rode out here for an ex- 
planation. You were away on the range. 
So I rode to the rail-head and got the bank 
on long distance. The cashier told me 
they had made no mistake—that you 
didn’t have enough to cover this check 
because you’d given another check to 
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Boyd Thurber for twelve thousand dol- 
lars.” 
“Hold on!’ : ’ Street’ Ss voice rang out. “‘] 


believe you.” He ceased speaking, his 
face working convulsively. 

“T see,” he went on after a little. “It’s 
a trick. And now I want you should tel! 
me w here that other check is—the forged 
one.’ 

Bruce scowled in perplexity. ‘‘Why,”’ 
he said, taken aback by the cattleman’s 
disclaimer, ‘ ‘the cashier told me that the 
check was regular, was made out plainly 
to the order of Boyd Thurber, and was 
indorsed by him and sent in for certifica- 
tion. After being stamped and charged 
against your account the check was sent 
back to Thurber.” 

| see,’ ’ said Street. “Pretty clever. 
I can’t prove forgery unless I get hold of 
the check. And so he blocks our payroll.” 


Gr™ and dour, the old man stood 
rigid while he studied the slip pinned 
to the unhonored check. 

“T reckon there’s a killin’ about due,”’ 
he said at length in a voice Bruce would 
never have recognized, and started for the 
house. 

Bruce stood undecided for a moment, 
then followed the old man to the gallery 
and into the living-room. Straight for a 
shelf attached to the adobe wall strode 
Jim Street, and snatched his belt from a 
peg beneath it. He buckled the belt round 
his waist and examined 1 in turn the pair of 
old-fashioned .45’s which his practised 
fingers could work faster than most men 
could manipulate a modern automatic. 

“Father!” 

Bruce turned at the sound of a woman’s 
voice to see Martha enter from an adjoin- 
ing room. 

‘Father,’ the girl repeated, 
you going? What’s wrong?” 

Street patted his two gun-holsters sug- 
gestively. “I’m a-ridin’ to town, girl,” 
he said not ungently. “The law’s off on 
snakes. I reckon the open season starts 
today. Anyhow I’m goin’ to shoot Thur- 
ber for forgin’ my name. Reckon I ought 
to’ve drilled him long ago.’ 

“F-forgery—Thurber!”’ Martha falter- 
ed. She glanced quickly from her father to 
Bruce, then flushed as he evaded her eyes. 

“Yes,” Street said harshly. “Tm goin’ 
to kill him on sight. He won’t ruin any 
more people—and that’s what he’s done 
tous. He forged my name to a check for 
twelve thousand dollars. And now the 
Little Queen’s got to shut down and be 
sold out for a song.” 

Jim picked up his quirt, looped the 
thong round his wrist and started for the 
door. But the girl flung herself upon him. 

“You mustn’ t kill him,” she said 
brokenly. “Y-you don’t know what 
you’re doing. He didn’t forge that check.” 

“What d’you mean, girl?’ Street 
caught her by the shoulders. 

The touch of his fingers seemed to sup- 
port and steady her. Comparatively calm 
now, she answered: 

“It was your own check—your own 
signature. You made it out for twelve 
dollars and gave it to Fred the last time 
he went to town. Don’t you remembe1 
about the hand-plaited bridle he wanted 
té buy? He’d forgotten the name of the 
Mexican that wanted to sell it, and you 
left one line blank so Fred could fill in his 
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“Twelve dollars—a bridle?” the old 
man repeated hollowly, utterly failing to 
grasp what the girl was driving at. 

“Yes, father, it was your own check. 
Fred got to drinking. He lost control of 
himself. He altered the amount of the 

check—raising it to twelve thousand dol- 

lars with the very fountain pen he handed 
you when you wrote it. And then he left 
it as security for chips in that gambling 
place. Afterward he filled in the name of 
Boyd Thurber.” 

A silence followed during which Bruce 
could hear the thumping of his heart. 
Street loosened his hold on the girl and 
sank heavily into a chair. 

“How do you come to know all this?” 
he asked presently, his grizzled head 
bowed in shame. 

“Fred wrote me all about it. He—” 

Bruce wished to hear no more. “I 
think I'll be getting back to town,” he 
interrupted, unwilling to be a listener to 

at promised now to be a strictly family 
air. 

He crossed the room to where the Texan 
was seated. “So long, Jim,” he said, lay- 
ing his hand on the cattleman’s shoulder. 

“I’m sorry my confidence in you wasn’t 


as strong as it should have been. If you'd 
seen what I saw, and had the facts direct 
from the bank, you might have looked at 
things the way I did. Hope you'll ride 
over tomorrow and help me figure up 
what I can save you out of the wreck.” 
Moisture came to Bruce Perry’s eyes as 
he groped for the toil-worn hand of his 
friend and wrung it in silent sympathy. 
Ruth passed him as he left the room, and 
one backward glance showed him the two 
girls locked in each other’s arms near the 
bent figure and bowed head of their father. 
During the ride back to Pinalefio City, 
Bruce planned vaguely for the future. 
There seemed to be no future for him 
aside from starting life over again as a 
salaried mining engineer in the employ of 
some corporation or other. The forced 
sale of the Little Queen would in all like- 
lihood realize barely enough to pay off the 
help, liquidate certain outstanding debts, 
and clear the mortgages on the smelter 
and power plant. Jim Street would be 
stripped; his last head of stock and every 
acre of land taken from him. His heart 
full of pity for the old man, Bruce rode on. 
He spent the balance of that afternoon 
locked in the office with his bookkeeper 
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and superintendent. ‘The last coin and 
bill in the safe was counted, the payroll 
figured out to the last cent, and Bruce 
learned that approximately half the wages 
due each man could be doled out. 

“VW hen the men line up for pay,” Bruce 
said, “I'll talk to them and tell them 
exactly how matters stand. We'll scatter 
interpreters among the Mexicans, and I'll 
have the last one of them understand that 
he has my personal promise to make good 
out of the sale money. I’m sorry, for a 
good many reasons, the way things have 
turned out; but on the other hand I think 
I’ve done everything humanly possible to 
save the property.” 

“Indeed you have,” 
spoke up warmly. 

Tim Moran nodded his iron- gray head. 
“You betcher life you have, sor!’ he said 
heartily. 

‘The day waned, evening came, and 
after supper with his staff Bruce sat 
smoking in his room. Alone with his 
bitter thoughts, he sat and stared out of 
the open window—out over the gray ore- 
dumps, to where the smelter’s two smoke- 
stacks reared twin bars against the deep 
violet of the night sky. 


the bookkeeper 


Bruce sprang forward with extended hand. {Simultaneously Boyd Thurber's bulky form emerged from the 


doorway and his eyes fell on Bruce 
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For a long time he smoked and asked 

uestions of himself. What hold could 
Boyd Thurber have on the girl he loved 
and had expected to make his wife? 
Could it have anything to do with the 
certified check forged by the errant 
brother? Or could it be possible that 
Thurber’s powerful physique, smooth and 
plausible ways were a factor? 

A tap on the door interrupted his re- 
flections, and the negro cook entered, the 
usual grin on his shining black face. 

Somethin’ foh you, suh,” he said. ‘““Mex 
boy fetched it an’ said you was to receive 
it in pusson.” 

Bruce stared curiously at the long en- 
velope which was handed to him, and as 
the cook’s footsteps died away he turned 
it over and found it 
innocent of  super- 
scription or marking 
other than his name 
typed on the face. 

Slowly, wondering 
what manner of com- 
munication should 
come to him at bed- 
time, he ripped open 
one end of the enve- 
lope and drew out a 
gold-tinted certificate 
of shares and a half- 
sheet of paper bearing 
several lines of type- 
writing. 

On the point of lay- 
ing aside the certifi- 
cate in order to give 
his immediate atten- 
tion to the accom- 
panying note, Bruce 
saw his name penned 
boldly across the face tree 
of the document. 
Then he sat bolt up- 
right as he saw the 
printed heading: 


coast; 


CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER 





She showed me a painting once of a 
Wind-blown on the open Monterey 


And, as one sees persons touched by 
a painter with his own identity, 

I saw the sky, the water, the bran- 
ches, but I saw her the most. 


in, pondering over the strange incident, 
taking various viewpoints and striving 
vainly to reach some logical conclusion. 
Why was his vote wanted? Why should 
a gift be made to him of stock in the rival 
concern? Bruce knew that the president 
and treasurer of the Four-C company were 
Phoenix men, both absentee owners with 
large interests in other propositions 
through the West. And he knew by bitter 
experience that everything was left to 
Boyd Thurber, general manager, as far as 
the mining and transportation details were 
concerned. The balance of the stock, 
Bruce knew, was scattered among Eastern 
parties. And now, according to the store- 
keeper, Arthur Hyatt was one of these. 
Ten shares of stock! Bruce smiled as 





Pillsbury Copyright 


To a Vanished Painter 


(Anne Bremer) 


By Witter Bynner 


And it’s there that I think of her 
now, where she chose to be: 

My exalted, my intimate host 

In the illustrious air about that sea, 

Where none of her is lost 

But where all of her shall be 

Rooted forever, in the sun and wind 
and waves on an open coast. a 
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he asked, his eyes sweeping round the 
table, “if strangers came to town on the 
narrow-gauge yesterday?” 

The assayer spoke up. “I didn’t see 
any of ’em myself,” he said, “but I heard 
Thurber was at the incoming train and 
met several important-looking persons. 
He took ’em direct from the caboose to 
the Four-C staff-house. . Haven’t heard 
who they were.” 

The forenoon hours dragged along. 
There was little that Bruce could do until 
the hour set for the meeting. And if 
nothing of interest to the Little Queen 
should happen then, nothing short of a 
miracle could stave off the crisis to come 
at five o’clock, when the men would line 
up for their pay. 

And within a day 
or two, unless help 
should fall like manna 
from the sky, deputy 
sheriffs would be on 
hand to serve writs of 
attachment in behalf 
of the most urgent 
creditors. It might 
be a day or two, a 
week—it would be the 
same in the end. 

Strolling aimlessly 
over the property of 
his company, Bruce 
killed time, glancing 
now and then at his 
watch. At a quarter 
to twelve he headed 
resolutely for the 
camp of his enemies, a 
half-mile distant. 

He passed on foot 
through Pinaleno 
City, almost deserted 
in the noonday sun, 
and came soon to the 
unfenced property of 
the Four-C company. 
In the distance, fully 
mile away, the 
metal roof of the 
ore-bins shone at the 








CLAIMS COMPANY 


It proved to be a certificate for ten 
shares of stock in the rival company, duly 
signed by the president and the treasurer 
—both strangers to Bruce—and dated 
that very day. The stock was fully-paid- 
up and non-assessable. 

Thoroughly puzzled, “Brice. turned to 
the typed note, to read: 

This stock is issued*to you so that you 
may have a vote at the stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the C. C. C. Company, to be held 
at Pinalefio City tomorrow, October 31st, 
at noon. If you value the future of the 
Little Queen Company—do not fail to be 
present, as important business will * be 
transacted of vital interest to you and your 
friends. Do not worry, and keep your 
own counsel about this transfer of stock 
until you are called upon for speech or 
action. 


The note was unsigned, was typed on 
plain paper, and gave no indication of its 
origin. 


XIII 
HAP a bird flown into the room bearing 


in its beak a check to cover the pay- 
roll Bruce could not have been more sur- 
prised than he.was by the receipt of the 
stock certificate and the anonymous mis- 
sive. For a long time he put off turning 








he reflected what voting weight this small 
holding conveyed. And what was there 
to vote about? 

It was well known that Boyd Thurber 
and a few of his crowd controlled the ma- 


jority of Consolidated stock; and thinking” 


along these lines led Bruce to ask himself 
if the present and invitation could be a 
tra 

Rats meeting with the object of 
humiliating or ridiculing him? - 

No, he decided after a little, For the 
Four-C stock in his possession represented 
a cash value of eleven hundred dollars, 
and his enemies would hardly care to_pay 
such a price merely to lure him to their 
meeting and make sport of him 

“Tt may be some kind of a legal snare,” 
Bruce mused aloud after his. brain had 
grown weary of theories and deductions 
which led nowhere. 

He turned in at last, resolved to attend 
the meeting, and to keep his eyes open. 

At breakfast next morning, he recalled 
that his certificate had been dated the 
very day he received it, indicating that 
the president and treasurer of the Con- 
solidated. could not be very far away. 
Bruce addressed his subdued staff: 

“Do any of you men happen to know,” 


Was his presence desired at the* 


terminus of the little 
railroad of his rivals. Here and there pro- 
jecting shaft-timbers of deserted prospect 
holes stabbed the landscape in unprofit- 
able array.. Stripped of their hoisting 
“machinery, which long since had been 


"shifted to where paying veins had been 


tested with diamond core drills, the tim- 
bers of ‘these deserted shafts and holes 
loomed above clumps of mesquite and 
‘thorny cactus like so many sets of gallows. 

‘Bruce thought of the richness of his own 


‘company’ s holdings, of the cruel manner 


in which he and his associates were being 
frozen out. He set’ his teeth and pressed 
on toward the big adobe building which 
constituted ‘the headquarters of the 
Four-C, 

Two buggies were drawn up near the 
doorway, the horses attached to them 
hitched to the veranda rail. Three or four 
saddle horses were tethered near, their 
heads and flanks crusted with dried sweat. 
Bruce paused a moment for a comprehen- 
sive look about, and then, for the first 
time, entered the building and found him- 

self in a good-sized room evidently used 
orf ordinary occasions as a mess-hall. 

A dozen or more men were seated at a 
long table covered with oilcloth, and as 
the Little Queen man entered all turned 
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Street patted his two gun-holsters suggestively. 


to eye him. One sweeping glance he gave 
round the table, and just as he had recog- 
nized Arthur Hyatt sitting between two 
vell-dressed strangers, his presence was 
hallenged. 

“What do you want here?” Boyd Thurber 
demanded, an ugly look on the face which 
still showed marks of Bruce’s prowess. 

Before the newcomer could answer, a 
dapper little man in a gray business suit 
rose briskly. ‘‘It’s possible the gentleman 
is a stockholder,” he said. Bruce could 
have sworn he saw a twinkle in the eyes of 
the stranger as he added: “Are you?” 

Bruce answered firmly, “I am,” and 
whipped out the certificate which had 
come to him so mysteriously. 

The man in gray took the document, 
ran his eyes over it, and after making a 
notation on a pad before him, returned 
the certificate to Bruce. 

“Sit down, Mr. Perry,” he invited, and 
then turned to address an elderly man at 
the head of the table. “I think we’re all 
here, Mr. Chairman,” he said. 

Thurber scowled and muttered some- 
thing under his breath, then sank back 
as the gray-bearded man at the head of 
the table called the meeting to order. 

“As president of this company and 
chairman of its board of directors,” he 
began in preamble, “I wish to make it 
known that practically every share of 
stock of the Consolidated Copper Claims 
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Company issued to date is represented 
here today either by proxy or in person. 
According to our bylaws, therefore, we 
are permitted to transact business of any 
nature whatsoever—even to the electing 
of a new set of officers and directors. I 
have a few words to say on behalf of the 
resigning directorate.’ 

Bruce noted an amazed look creep over 
Thurber’s face as the chairman paused. 
Hyatt sat stolid as a tombstone, an in- 
scrutable look on his bronzed face. 

“T am authorized,” the chairman con- 
tinued, “to speak not only for myself as 
president, but also for the other Phoenix 
officers of your company—your secretary, 
your treasurer. We feel as one: that in 
the past we haven’t paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the operating end of the company’s 
affairs. With other and heavier interests 
at stake, we have most likely been selfishly 
unwise in delegating too much power to 
our general manager, Mr. Thurber; look- 
ing to him only for dividends. Contented 
with these quarterly dividends, we have 
no doubt been guilty of a sin of omission— 
in not keeping more closely in touch with 
affairs here at the mines. 

“We feel that new blood is demanded; 
that you should place new and responsible 
people at the head of this organization 
and to that end, gentlemen, we, the presi- 
dent, the secretary, and the treasurer, con- 
stituting three of your directorate, beg to 
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“The law's off on snakes,” he said, not ungently 


resign our respective offices, said resigna- 
tions to take effect immediately on the 
election of our successors. 

Men looked at their neighbors. Thur- 
ber leaned over and whispered excitedly 
to the man on his left. A buzz of subdued 
conversation ran round the table. The 
chairman rapped for order and concluded: 

“T now declare an adjournment while 
you file your proxies with the secretary 
and decide upon your nominations.” The 
carpenter's mallet serving as a gavel fell 
heavily upon the oilcloth, whereupon 
nearly all those present sprang to their feet. 

Bruce sat still, a man apart from the 
excitement. He sensed that somethin 
mysterious was at work in the Four-C 
camp, and trusted that developments 
were on tap which might in some way help 
his own company. He saw Hyatt lay a 
sheaf of folded papers in front of the man 
in gray, then saw Thurber drag him off 
into a corner. Bruce watched the two 
men. ‘Thurber seemed to be pleading. 

Again Bruce looked toward the corner 
—looked in time to see Hyatt shrug his 
shoulders, walk away from Thurber and 
resume his seat at the table. Encounter- 
ing Hyatt’s eyes, Bruce was astonished to 
see one of them close in a solemn but un- 
doubtedly friendly wink. 

“Great Scott!” Bruce muttered under 
his breath, “‘what’s going to happen now?” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


“Listen,” he said, “this is good 


ta 


oti 


He read her the paragraph. 
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She absorbed it woodenly 


The Great Divide 


LTHOUGH Mary King- 
ston was but twenty- 
five, she was not in any 
sense a modern. This 

came, perhaps, from the fact 
that she had been reared by, 
and in the house of, a grand- 
mother; and it evidenced itself, cer- 
tainly, through Mary’s detachment from 
the habits of her day. She did not play 
golf, or bridge or mah jongg; she did go 
to church (where during the sermon she 
thought of her Sunday dinner and of what 
was to be done with the remains), and al- 
ready married herself, she regarded mar- 
riage as the sole ambition of women, al- 
though she never would have said so for 
she would: have thought it “not quite 


By Katharine Haviland Taylor 


Author of: A Basement Symphony 
Illustrated by Henry Luhrs 


nice.” And, of course, she knew nothing 
of Freud. 

Therefore, when into the slightly 
troubled depths of married life—depths, 
not surface, for Mary kept all troubles 
neatly covered—when into these depths 
stepped a modern suggestion, trouble 
brewed and it almost boiled; and if Mary 
had not gone back to the wisdom of her 
mother and her mother’s mother and so— 
step by step—to Eve, there might have 


been another modern separa 
tion. But as it was—however. 
that is the story. 

One warm, early-summe: 
evening Mary Kingston looked 
across a doily-dotted suppe: 
table at her tryingly calm and 
happy husband. 

“You say they are coming tomorrow?” 
she asked, and as she spoke she saw the 
slightly smoke-grayed transom over th« 
kitchen door, and the corner of the lino- 
leum which had needed a tack for weeks 
and the bathroom chair that cried for 2 
céat of paint, and the towel bar tha: 
William had put up on the bias. 

“Tomorrow,” her husband answered, 
carelessly—“motoring through.” 
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“When did you hear it?” she asked. 
(The china closet was fearfully dusty too, 
and all the silver needed cleaning.) 

“This morning,” he answered as he 
helped himself to the cool salad that went 
well on the humid night, “but I didn’t 
telephone because, if I did, I knew that 
you'd stew round fixing up all day. 
Grace’ll never see anything, even if every- 
thing isn’t quite fit—although,” he added 
hastily, “it always 15!” 

She didn’t respond. She didn’t really 
hear, or rather, hear acutely. Only the 
dulled outer layer of mind caught the 
words; the inner chambers were at work 
on other things—Grace, her husband's 
sister, and Grace’s husband—tomorrow. 
And all the good linen which she didn’t 
dare send to the laundry—all that 
soiled, and not one decent luncheon set 
clean; and, if they stayed for a meal, no 
good cold meat. She hated delicatessen 
things; she had never served them and she 
didn’t mean to begin on Grace, whose 
husband would probably die with a can 
opener in his hand and whose children all 
looked as if their skins were stretched over 
yellowing flour paste— 

“Just let them come in and take pot- 
luck with us,” William Kingston went on 
fatuously; “you know Grace is easy going 

-This is a fine salad, dear—” 

She responded with admirable control; 
responded to thank him. 

“Whatever you happen to have will 
zo,” he assured her largely; “Grace would 
be the last person to criticize; she really 
couldn’t; you know her house! Ho hum,” 
he ended, as he picked up the paper. “I 
wonder whether we’ll ever get straighten- 
ed out abroad?” 

Of course, she thought, looking across 
the table at him, or rather at the paper 
which screened him, men didn’t under- 
stand; they simply didn’t see, and it 
wasn’t fair to expect from them the same 
things that one expected from a woman. 
Chey were different, that was all, abso- 
‘utely different! 

Yet it was trying, ever and ever so try- 
ing, to have to allow for the lack at times 
like these—Here she’d had the whole 
day without an interruption! She might 
have done so many things, if she’d only 
known that Grace and Henry were com» 
ing. But as it was she had used the first 
heat as an excursion ticket to idleness; she 
had played the piano a little and written 
a school friend; and read a /ot—had read, 
to be exact, all the continued stories in 
three women’s journals! Now, with hor- 
ror, she surveyed over shoulder her waste 
hours. And with a pardonable irritation 
she wished that William were, on some 
occasions, not quite so masculine! 


HE stood up and began to clear the 
table. “You eat your dessert,” she 
called from the pantry; “I’m not hungry.” 
Then she turned back her flaring sleeves, 
pinned them up and began on the silver. 
As she rubbed she looked at the transom, 
which was a crime, and at the kitchen cur- 
tains, which were gray (the motors made 
the dust so bad’), and at William’s clutter 
—pipe cleaners, a cigar cutter and a kind 
of a blotting pad which went inside the 
humidor—an odd assortment, which dis- 
turbed the neat tranquillity of a window 
sill. 
She could, she decided as she rubbed, 
do the kitchen refurbishing and the silver 
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and rub out a luncheon set before bedtime, 
and then, if she got up early— Her reverie 
broke there; it was shattered by a too de- 
liberately patient, insultingly amused, 
“Now what?” which came to her from the 
dining-room doorway. 

“Just a few little things I wanted to 
do,” she answered as calmly as she could. 
There was no use explaining! 

“Wish I hadn’t told you they were com- 
ing,” he hazarded as he slouched against 
the door jamb. 

She drew a deep breath, bit off the re- 
sponse that had leaped and cried to be 
uttered, felt shame rise (she had wanted, 
really wanted to hurl the tea pot at Will- 
iam, and William was so good! She felt 
confident that no man cou/d be better than 
William!), and said, “Suppose you go out 
on the porch; you may get a little breeze 
there.” 

“All right,” he answered, and then, in 
the face of all the unwashed dishes on the 
table and the drain board piled high with 
the tarnished silver, he added, ‘‘You’ll be 
along soon?” 

“Probably,” she replied. She simply 
wasn’t up to the argument which would 
start with his, ““Now just let everything 
go! It’s plenty good enough as it is! And 
if you'll take my advice you’ll—” and on 
and on— 

She worked hard until eight; one thing 
had led to another and somehow each 
thing just had to bedone! She didn’t want 
Grace, who was a miserably poor house- 
keeper, to think that she, Mary, was her 
true kin! When she washed the window 
in the back door she found that the ice 
man had left finger prints on the paint— 
and when washing paint it seemed foolish 
not to do the outside of the door too— 
and she found that Delia hadn’t scrubbed 
the linoleum under the refrigerator for 
years! 


QHE paused at eight, body aching and 
her head confused and whirling, to re- 
member that there was a loose nail in the 
porch swing which was bound to tear some 
one’s clothes. Willliam must fix that, she 
decided; she had already spoken about it at 
least a dozen times! And so, teeth set 
and mind intent, she charged. She found 
William with his feet on the railing of the 
porch, which was, without her under- 
standing it at all, an irritant. He removed 
them as she bore down and looked apolo- 
getic, and that further irritated her. 

“William,” she said, the dark somber 
tone which grows of an ancient grief fully 
displayed in her voice, ‘‘William, I dislike 
to bother you; I try very hard not to 
bother you, and I haven’t much, have 1?” 

She paused; William, who was glib only 
with truth, questioned with a blunt, 
“What’s up?” 

“T know,” she went on, “that when you 
get home you’re tired, and I wouldn’t 
trouble you if I could manage it,-but I 
can’t. It’s kind of underneath, you see, 
and I might pound my thumb—otherwise 
I wouldn’t bother you—but that nail has 
been loose in the porch swing for months 
and I thought that if Henry or Grace—”’ 

William got up whistling and went 
within. His easy gait and his good humor 
were, without Mary’s knowing it, an 
added trial. If only men could—at such 


times—be.a /ittle more understanding; if 


they would fuss a little and look hurried 
and petulant— 
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“‘Where’s the hammer?” William sung 
out from the cellarway. 

“Tsn’t it in the box?” she answered, her 
voice strained and made thin by worry. ~ 

“So it is, so it is,” he answered, and 
after an incredibly long number of minutes 
during which he fumbled with nails he 
went toward the front of the house again. 

Mary worked until nine without a 
pause, and then it seemed as if William 
might help a /ittle in an acute crisis such 
as this, especially since the crisis had been 
largely of his manufacture. So she paused 
in her search for clean pieces for the tops 
of the things in the dining-room and again 
made her way toward the porch. 


Tus time she found William by the 
hedge, talking with Mr. Diggers about 
the proper spray for rose slugs. He looked 
up amiably as she called, answered with an 
“Eh?” and only after a long last para- 
graph did he make his way toward her. 

“William,” she said in a too-controlled 
monotone, “will you be so kind as to 
straighten out the papers on the bottom 
of the magazine rack? I mean those that 
you asked me to save. There are some 
there that are two years old—if you could 
just look them over—I can’t believe you 
want all of them saved—you’ll have to 
some time, so why not now? And those 
things do make a house so untidy!” 

“Sure I will,’ William-assured her, and 
she went back to the dining-room where 
the white gleaming silver stood on the 
dining table, waiting for her arrangement. 

“You won’t forget those magazines?” 
she reminded, as she made her. way 
through the living-room toward the stairs 
a little later. 

“Certainly not, dear—certainly not,” 
he replied. But when, at eleven, she 
fumbled her way downstairs for the last 
time—carrying a heaped. waste basket, 
the floor brush; a duster and a scrubbing 
pail—she found the papers in mountain- 
ous, untidy heaps which completely sur- 
rounded the most comfortable chair in the 
house; and William in the chair was 
chuckling over something he had found 
that ran through four issues and which 
entailed much search and no great result- 
ing order. 

“Listen,” he said, “this 1s good—”’ 
She stood as he, between chuckles, read 
to her the paragraph which had so capti- 
vated him. She absorbed it woodenly. 

“I suppose,” she commented, “‘it is 
clever, but really, William, I have no time 
to listen to fiction! | hoped you had picked 
up these papers—we'll have to sort them 
now, heaven knows when they’Il get here 
—here’s a Literary Digest for 1922, you 
certainly don’t want that?” 

He was grieved; her reception of the 
“awfully good bit” had hurt him, as well 
as her evident disappointment over his 
inability to “fall to and grub round.” 

“T don’t know,” he responded with 
great dignity, “but I suppose it had some- 
thing in it or I wouldn’t have kept it. | 
will look through it, if you like, although 
I did have a pretty hard, long day at the 
office—”’ 

He turned the leaves slowly and she 
looked on with despair. If he looked at 
each magazine that way, they’d never get 
cleaned up. 

“If—” he stated slowly, “you wouldn’t 
make so much work of an affair like this, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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An Enemy of Evil 
HROUGH the newspaper and 


magazine campaign in America 

against the dope traffic millions 

who knew nothing of the inroads 
the use of narcotics was making upon the 
moral fabric of the Nation are realizing, 
to some extent at least, the widespread 
scope of the evil and the necessity of 
putting down the pernicious trafic in 
narcotic drugs. But few are aware that 
this publicity warfare originated in San 
Francisco and was inspired by a modest 
young official, Harry D. Smith, Narcotic 
Agent-in-Charge of the Pacific Depart- 
ment, which includes the states of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Nevada and 


| 








Arizona, and the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii. It was an interview given 
out by him that. revealed the startling 
facts upon which the nationwide onslaught 
was based—an onslaught which is reach- 
ing beyond national boundaries; for it is 
now rather generally understood that the 
only thoroughly effective way to throttle 
the evil is by suppression of the wholesale 
cultivation of the poppy in the Orient. 
At a mass meeting held in San Francisco 
immediately after the publication of 
Smith’s interview he advocated inter- 
national police regulation of the pro- 
duction and manufacture of narcotics. 
His suggestion was taken up in the nation- 
wide crusade which followed and was em- 
bodied in a resolution adopted byCongress. 


Smith at the time of his appointment was 
the youngest Narcotic Agent-in-Charge in 
the United States. It takes the energy, 
enthusiasm, initiative and inventiveness 
of youth to wage the sort of war required 
in fighting the dope trafic. When Smith 
took charge of the Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment he looked like a mere boy—he is now 
only thirty-four—but care and responsi- 
bility during the past three years have 
etched deep lines in a once smooth brow. 
Youthful enthusiasm, however, still dis- 
plays itself in his eye and smile, and 
youthful resiliency in his, alert bearing 
Young as he is, Smith’s experience has 
been varied and exceptional. He attended 
public school in Ohio, his native state, until 
he was fourteen; until he was twenty-five 





Harry D. Smith has 
a big job, geographi- 
cally and otherwise. 
He is Narcotic Agent- 
in - Charge of the 
Pacific Department, 
which includes Cali- 
fornia, Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Alaska and 
Hawaii. He has given 
invaluable service to 
Uncle Sam. In years 
he isa perfect 
thirty-four 
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worked in machine shops, packing-houses, cigar 
factories, garages, vessels on the Great Lakes; at 
poultry-buying, selling patent medicine, following 
county fairs, railroad police work, training and 
driving pacers, and other occupations. His father 
had been a trainer and driver of trotting and 
pacing horses and in his boyhood that was Harry’s 
ambition. He followed it for a short time with 
success. He had not yet found his vocation and his 
relatives were free with predictions that he would 
never amount to anything. But a case of narcotic 
addiction which came under his notice struck his 
imagination with a force that left an indelible 
mprint. When the Harrison Narcotic Act passed in 
1914 he made up his mind to secure an appointment 
in the branch of the Federal service created by that 
ict. He was married in 1915 and in 1917 went after 
the coveted appointment. He was wise enough to 
go directly to Washington and seek a personal inter- 
view with the man who had the giving of appoint- 
ments. Then his rolling-stone and Jack-of-all-trades 
experience proved to have a value, for the narcotic 
bureau wanted men who had had just such a course 
in the university of life. 
In accordance with the policy of the bureau he 
was shifted from place to place, always meeting with 
success, particularly in Pittsburgh, where he and his 
partner (the agents almost invariably work in pairs) 
succeeding in running to earth and convicting a 
group of politicians who had become wholesale 
dealers i in narcotics as a sideline, who had theretofore 
been immune to conviction and who, in point of 
influence and prestige, have been the most powerful 
individuals yet convicted of violation of the Harrison 
Act. 
When Smith had been in the service but two and a 

half years he was given the Pacific Coast division, 
ne of the most important, if not the most important, 
in the United States. These two and a half years 
had been crowded with romantic and dramatic 
episodes but he had not thus far served as an execu- 
tive in charge of men. On the Coast he found a dis- 
couraging situation. Dope dealers, when convicted, 
vere being let off with fines as low as fifty dollars or 
a jail sentence of three or four months. This was the 
first evil the new supervising agent made it his 
business to rectify. He managed to impress upon 
the judges the mistake of treating as a mere mis- 
demeanant the criminal engaged in the destruction 
f souls. After listening to Smith no judge failed to 
promise his codperation. Five-year sen- 
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PnrOTO BY NELSON 
Deputy Sheriff is the official title of Miss Alma Sundin of Spokane 
county, Washington. You who carry a vanity case could not expect it 
to hold a pistol anda pair of handcuffs, but Miss Sundin is prepared 
for any emergency when escorting women prisoners on long journeys. 

(Extract from the Mossback’s Manual: ** Woman loses her 
feminine charm in masculine work"’) 























tences are now common and five years is 
the maximum penalty under the Harrison 
Narcotic Act. Having secured the aid of 
the judges, Smith began an intensive 
campaign for the apprehension and con- 
viction of all violators of the Act, and 
scores of offenders have been sent to 
prison as a result. 

The distinguishing trait of Smith is 
loyalty. Any man under whom he ever 
worked will cheerfully testify to that. It 
is probably by way of compensation that 
he enjoys the enthusiastic loyalty of the 
agents at work under his supervision. 
His staff is one of the most efficient in the 
United States and has contributed much 
to the high reputation he enjoys at 
Washington. Joun L. Consip1nNe. 


UU 
She is a Deputy Sheriff 


VEN in the adventurous West, when 
one thinks of sheriffs and deputy 
sheriffs, one gets a mental picture of a 
two-gun man who is a dead shot—and not 
afraid to shoot. 
It was rather startling, then, to meet 
Deputy Sheriff Sundin of Spokane county, 
Washington. 


When Sheriff Clarence Long of Spokane 


county introduced me I found myself 
shaking hands with a pretty young girl, all 
frilled out in silk blouse and pearl neck- 
lace, a thoroughly feminine person who 
could not have been more than twenty- 
five years old; yet this same young woman 
had just returned from a trip of several 
thousand miles, during which she escorted 
unaided a desperate woman prisoner from 
Arizona to Spokane. 

Miss Alma Sundin, deputy sheriff, is a 
product of the West, educated and refined, 
with a winsome personality, a desire to 
harm no one, but withal a conscientious, 
fearless officer who will hesitate at nothing 
when duty demands. She has served as 
deputy for two years. Prior to that she 
was a stenographer in the sheriff’s office, 
working steadily upward to a clerkship 
and other responsibilities until there came 
a time when Sheriff Long was called on to 
return a woman prisoner from another 
state. Arrangements had been made to 
send a regular deputy and his wife but at 
the last moment the wife could not go. 

“How would you like to become a 
deputy sheriff?” Sheriff Long asked Miss 
Sundin. 

Miss Sundin accepted the appointment, 
a temporary one, but after she had 
returned her prisoner the appointment 


was made permanent. Since then she has 
carried her star and credentials and has 
never lost a prisoner. 

“Of course my work is mostly with 
women,” Miss Sundin said. “It is 
interesting all the time and I enjoy it. ] 
had not planned to be a peace officer but 
since it has come to me [ really like it. I 
believe there should be a woman officer 
to look after the cases of women prisoners. 
I have taken some extensive -trips after 
women prisoners and | think the reason | 
have never lost a prisoner is that I attend 

carefully to my duty and try to be j just at 
all times and under all circumstances. 

Miss Sundin is not afraid to draw a gun 
or to snap the handcuffs on a prisoner but 
when she goes off duty these things are 
laid aside and she is just like any other 
normal girl. She is popular with the 
court-house staff and with a wide circle 
of friends. RussELL ARDEN BANKSON. 


U OU 
Two Plucky Women 


ESS than seven years ago Miss Ethel- 
yndal McMullin and Miss Cora 
Beardsley, brought together by chance, 
set out to make themselves independent, 
and with neither capital nor experience 
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No wonder they are happy. When they began pioneering with a shoe-string for capital they had to fight trouble 
at every turn, from poverty to poison. Six years of hard luck. Now they own the only 


private land (eight hundred acres) along the Royal Gorge of Colorado 





pitted themselves against obstacles that 
seemed insurmountable. Today they own 
the only private land along the Royal 
Gorge of Colorado and have with their own 
hands established one of the most success- 
ful summer resorts in the state. ; 

Adventuring through the country six 
years ago they stopped one morning on 
the rim of the Royal Gorge. All about 
them were great mountains, clouds piled on 
clouds, and vast deeps of cafion eaten into 
the earth. From that moment they deter- 
mined to win this wonderful region for 
themselves. With a sum that would not 
have sufficed for a few months’ living 
expenses in the city they returned in 
December, to face hardships and perils, 
and that immemorial feud of the West 
between cattleman and nester to drive 
homesteaders away. ‘The two women 
asked for no sympathy, no help. They 
took up eight hundred acres on the state 
highway and began their own surveying. 
It meant miles of plodding with compass 
and tape over thickly-wooded hills and 
cafions but in the end these inexperienced 
pioneers came out with but a slight 
deviation from the Government lines. 

At first they had nothing to live in but 
an abandoned shack three miles from their 
property. Their sole income was ten 
dollars a month. To cut down expenses 
they lived on oatmeal mush. At one time 
for five days a heavy snowstorm shut 
them in and all they had to eat was a few 
handfuls of parched corn. For revenue 
they cut down cedar trees and sawed 
them into post lengths, selling some and 
reserving a thousand for fencing. Later 
one clerked in a store in a settlement 
thirty miles away while the other ran a 
tea-room, thus scraping together enough 
to return to the ranch by summer and 
serve light lunches to passing tourists. 

Their first shelter, a three-room house 
of cement and stone, was built between 





thunderstorms, and they had to bring 
cement from town two sacks at a time. 
Enmity of the countryside wreaked 
its spite upon them. Their property was 
destroyed, such animals as they labor- 
iously acquired were stolen or killed and 
at one time a band of goats was so deci- 
mated that they had to’sell the herd to 
prevent further trouble. Matters reached 
a climax when the house was broken into 
and poison sprinkled on the dishes. Miss 
Beardsley was the victim and had a battle 
for her life. The sheriff caught the cul- 
prits, but secret political influences pre- 
vented securing a conviction. So he gave 
the two women a high-powered rifle with 
instructions to shoot first and ask ques- 
tions afterwards. Persecution ceased. 
Meanwhile the partners went steadily 
ahead developing and improving their 
property. ‘Through their lunch-stand 
they had saved a thousand dollars; bor- 
rowing another thousand they started a 
large main building. After it was finished 
came the great Pueblo flood; every road 
was wiped out and their chances of in- 
come were gone for another year. 
But they would not give in. Miss 
McMullin used her talents as an enter- 
tainer to make the family expenses and a 
mortgage was put upon the place. It 
was an anxious moment; was this the right 
step or would it be a disastrous one? The 
following season answered them—they 
netted $2cco. ‘Today they have seven 
small cottages in addition to the main 
lodge and are building others; their debts 
are largely cleared; automobile travel on 
their highway is rapidly increasing. And 
they have friends. Canon City is too 
proud of them now to remember the old 
animosities; it has forgotten that it once 
called them ‘those two fool old maids.” 
Courage and perseverance have won them 
over. And the community approves the 
partners’ act in caring for two war 





orphans. One of these children had 
been declared a hopeless invalid but has 
been raised to a healthy childhood and 
their adopted parents will laughingly tel! 
you, “Colorado is prouder of us for our 
babies than for our buildings.” 

Tursese L. Fiske. 


o 
An Aviator Camera Man 


OST of us think of a camera-man as 
a pleasant individual who, in his 
comfortable studio, poses us in numerous 
unusual positions and after diving 
repeatedly under a black shawl holds uy 
his hand and suggests ingratiatingly 
“Now keep that pleasant little smile one 
moment. That’s it!” squeezes the bulb 
and it’s all over. In sharp contrast is the 
work of Charles R. Perryman, one of that 
large brotherhood of moving-picture news 
camera-men whose studio is the whole 
world, whose subjects may be anything 
from a finback whale to an unconquered 
mountain peak and to whom the element 
of danger ts a recurring challenge. 
“Charlie” was born in Colorado Springs. 
Colorado, twenty-seven years ago. His 
people were photographers and it is sus- 
pected that he played with a camerz 
instead of a rattle. When he was six years 
old the family moved to San Francisco 
where he received most of his education. 
Perryman’s first chance to turn the 
crank on a field camera came nine years 
ago when he shot one hundred feet in a 
bicycle race. Motion picture jobs occu- 
pied him until the World War, when he 
served as Captain in the Aviation Section 
Signal Corps Photograph Department 
In 1919 he went to Seattle, where h¢ 
essayed the task of making a photo- 
graphic history of the great Northwest 
No subject has been too difficult o: 
dangerous for him, and his camera has 
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The world is his studio. 








To look at this quiet, unassuming camera-man you wouldn't 
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suspect what a daredevil he is. In the bright lexicon of his youth there is no such word 
as danger. Should an expedition be outfitted for Mars, “‘Charlie’’ Perryman would 
tag along as official photographer. They couldn't lose him—he'd be just crazy to go 














recorded every industry of the Northwest 
territory. He is a quiet, unassuming 
fellow in everything excepting where his 
work is concerned. Then he becomes a 
human dynamo. One interesting experi- 
ence was gained during a powwow of the 
I lathead Indians at Missoula, Montana. 

“Tt’s a good thing my head is hard,” he 
grinned, when quizzed about his Indian 
party. “They didn’t understand what 
kind of magic I had in the box and just as 
! got it all set up one of them tapped me 
over the head with a club. As fast as I 
could set up the camera they would tip it 
over. But I finally showed them some 
completed photographs. These | tickled 
their vanity. The rest was easy 

When the Northwest was «a over 
the amount of dope being smuggled into 
the United States through Canada by 
Oriental liners Perryman suggested to the 
customs officials that they hire an aero- 
plane, hover over the liner and make a 
photographic record of men in the act 
of transferring dope into small boats. 
\rrests followed, for Perryman got the 
dope on the dope smugglers. 

Some one wondered how Mount Rainier 
vould look from above. Charlie found 
‘ut. He chartered Herb Munter and his 
plane to come to rest on a cloud whenever 
ie picked out a particularly beautiful 
shot. An air pocket might have queered 
them. The pictures were shown nationally. 


From above this aviator-cameraman 
had liked the looks of Mount Rainier, so 
he arranged to film it from the ground up 
accompanied by Jacques Bergues and 
Jean and Jacques Landrey, three Swiss 
mountain- climbers who had arrived in 

Seattle with the intention of climbing 
Rainier in February, a feat never before 
attempted in mid-winter and considered 
extremely hazardous. Perryman had 
never climbed a mountain but the men 
were obliged to take him, for he intended 
going anyway! He did not reveal that 
his knowledge of snowshoes had been 
gained through the windows of sporting 
goods stores. They experienced intense 
cold, blizzards, ran short on rations and 
tobacco, but they stuck. At Anvil Rock 
they were cabin-bound three days with an 
eighty-mile wind and a blizzard raging 
but on February 13th, 1922, reached the 
summit and planted the American flag, 
14,408 feet above sea level. Perryman 
secured two thousand feet of exceptional 
film. A record of the experience was left 
in a sealed bottle. The impossible had 
been accomplished by three professionals 
and a greenhorn who had packed a larger 
load than the rest and who delivered his 
assignment next day while the profes- 
sionals were recovering. Since then, 
Charlie has scaled Mount Robson, 
highest peak in Canada. 

C. M. Patrerson. 
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Charles R. Perryman (right) filming 
Mount Rainier in February 
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Let us clear up two misapprehensions con- 
cerning the Coolidge-Mellon tax reduction 
plan. In the first place, this plan does not 
reduce taxes on earnings and incomes for 
the year 1923. The old rates remain in force. Any reduc- 
tions that may be made will apply only to this year’s income 
payable in 1925. 

In the second place, there is danger that taxes will not be 
reduced at all. Counting the insurgent Progressives as a 
separate faction, no party in Congress has a clear majority 
in either house. Codéperating with the insurgents, the Demo- 
crats can prevent action on the Republican tax program. 
At the present moment they seem determined to prevent 
action, hoping to put the Republicans in a hole. In this 
design they are aided and abetted by the insurgent Pro- 
gressives who chuckle with glee as they visualize the 
attempts of the majority Republicans to explain why taxes 
were not reduced in the face of a handsome surplus. 

Let us get this clear: Tax reduction is being obstructed 
by the Democrats and Progressives solely for political 
reasons. The obstructionists know the overwhelming 
demand for lighter Federal taxes, but they are thoroughly 
convinced that you and I will put the blame for the failure 
to lower the rates on those who propose the reduction. They 
are playing us for suckers. They believe firmly that you and 
I are stupid fools and apathetic jackasses who don’t know 
that two and two make four. Relying on our political 
stupidity, they will obstruct the program, kill the reduction 
plan and then point accusingly at the Republicans as the 
murderers. 

Let’s fool ’em. Let all of us, Republicans and Democrats 
and Progressives, write to our Senators and Congressmen 
and tell them to quit playing politics, get down to business 
and put the tax-reduction program through. Any delay can 
be traced solely to partisan and political motives. 


U U 


High Tax Rates Those opposed to tax reduction ride two 
that Provide stalking horses. They oppose the Mellon 
i Tees plan because it reduces the maximum sur- 
tax rate from 50 to 25 per cent. It has 
been demonstrated that the 50 per cent rate is producing a 
constantly diminishing return. People with incomes large 
enough to pay 50 per cent on part of them know enough so 
to arrange their investments that they legally avoid these 
steepest rates. You and I would do exactly the same thing. 
It’s human nature. 

What’s the use of maintaining a 50 per cent tax rate when 
hardly any one pays it? What is the purpose of a tax? To 
produce revenue, of course. If a surtax of 25 per cent will 
produce more revenue than one twice that high, then the 
lower rate is the more effective and should be enacted. If 
the principal purpose of the 50 per cent rate with its dimin- 
ishing return is to supply campaign material for Congress- 
men, let us say so. But don’t let the Congressmen use the 
unproductive high surtax as an excuse to obstruct all tax 
reduction, thereby putting the Republicans in a hole and 
making us pay the ante for the political poker game. 


Is the Average 
Voter Really a 
Super Jackass ? 





If the 50 per cent surtax produces the maximum o/ 


revenue, let’s retain it. If it does not, let us cut it in half 
and watch the result. If the lower rate fails to produce its 
proportionate share, we can always raise it again. But let 
us insist that the lower surtax rate be not used as a smoke 
screen for selfish party politics. 

Now let us examine the second stalking horse. 


U U 


Grant the Bonus Democrats, Republicans and Progressives 
If YouLove to 2! unanimously profess to love tax reduc- 
Pay High Taxes tion as they love their children. But many 
of them in the same breath maintain that 

taxes can be lowered while giving the ex-soldier a bonus the 
expense of which is estimated to lie between four and six 
billion dollars. Bonus payments will run as high as six 
hundred to seven hundred million dollars a year. The 
treasury surplus does not exceed three hundred millions a 
year. How it is possible to pay a bonus without raising 
instead of lowering Federal taxes remains to be explained. 

It is now six years since the Armistice. The plea that the 
returned soldier should have a bonus to help him get 
re-established in civil life is no longer valid. The injured 
and crippled fighters should and must receive adequate care 
even though their own comrades-in-arms of the Veterans’ 
Bureau are often exploiting their helplessness, but at this 
time the claim of the able-bodied ones for a gratuity is based 
solely on mercenary motives. The men who preserved the 
Union during four years of fighting never received a bonus; 
the volunteers of the Spanish war asked for no gratuity. 
And if every one financially hurt by the war were to be com- 
pensated, the treasury would be bankrupted by the claims 
of hundreds of thousands whose business was damaged or 
ruined even though they did not serve in the army. 

Remember: Bonus legislation must and will increase 
instead of decreasing taxes. 


o° ¢ 


How Gracefully It is pitiful to watch the contortions of the 
They Walk the P0liticians in Congress when confronted 
Slack Wire! with the question as to how they reconcile 
: tax reduction with their advocacy of a 
bonus. Try this experiment: Write the Congressman from 
your district, the two Senators from your state and ask them 
whether they are for tax reduction and what their stand on 
the bonus is. Ask them how it is possible to reduce taxes 
and pay a bonus at the same time. The answers will separate 
the trimmers and fence dwellers from the courageous ones 
at a glance. 

This experiment was tried in California. Representative 
Julius Kahn, chairman of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, replied frankly that he favored tax reduction and 
would continue to oppose the bonus. Another Representa- 
tive answered that the bonus came first and tax reduction 
second. Both Senatoys from California evaded the issue 
and said nothing definite. 

It is refreshing to note that Senator Borah, in stating his 
opposition to the bonus, is pleading for national representa- 
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tives who place the interests of the country and their con- 
victions above their desire to stay in office. 


U U 


Did You Double Have you $160 for each member of your 
Your Savings in family in the savings bank? If not, go and 
the Last Decade? 25 for it at the cashier’s window. If he 

won’t come through, start a systematic 
savings account tomorrow so that you may not be behind 
the procession. According to the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, the aggregate deposits in the savings banks of the 
Nation passed seventeen billions in 1922, almost enough to 
pay off the national debt. But the sum is not as large as it 
seems. Divided among 110 million Americans, it would fail 
to reach $160 per capita. 

Since 1912 savings deposits have doubled, a most fortu- 
nate circumstance, for without these deposits it would 
have been difficult to find the money with which to finance 
the extensive building operations of the last three years. 
And the four per cent interest paid on the deposits almost 
equals the income tax of those who pay the minimum rate. 

Start a savings account today. . Better still, start a separ- 
ate account, no matter how small, for each member of the 
family. It will help you and make the Nation’s work easier. 


U U 


The Two Chairs If the Republican national convention 
on Which Hiram Were held tomorrow, Calvin Coolidge 
’ would receive the nomination on a silver 

Johnson Sits Not 
platter so far as the delegates from the Far 
West are concerned. Today the feeling in the country from 
the Rockies west is mildly conservative, certain farming 
districts excepted. The average man, from banker to wage 
earner, is busy, fairly contented and not particularly inter- 
ested in any of the issues except taxation and prohibition. 
He knows little about the Esch-Cummins Act, the tariff 
has receded into the background of his consciousness and 
on the whole he is indifferently satisfied with things as they 
are. 
All of which does not help the candidacy of Hiram John- 
son. He needs a clean-cut domestic issue on which to base 
his campaign, and he can’t find a safe one. To rally the 
Progressives and the liberals of the Far West round him, he 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


The “Lobby” for Tax Reduction 


The Pulse of the West 























Reynolds, in the Tacom 


He Has Only One Bullet! 


must raise a standard having a faint tint of red—or at least 
pink—but in the face of the prevalent conservatism he is 
afraid to borrow the paint pot of LaFollette and Magnus 
Johnson. Knowing the futility—so far as practical results 
are concerned—of a third-party movement, he desires above 
all things to remain “regular” and to obtain the nomination 
in the orthodox way. Therein lies the weakness of his 
position. To please his liberal followers, he must antagonize 
the conservatives; to obtain the nomination of the party, 
he must not antagonize the conservative party leaders too 
much. 

However, many things may happen before June. Never- 
theless the chicken livers examined by the political augurs 
contain no omens indicating the entry of a Pacific Coast 
President into the White House. 


U U 


If you are in the butcher business and 
Buffalo, Now is Would like to have the carcass of a fat 
Seer Ctieese, YO"! buffalo for your show window, apply 

to the Biological Survey, Washington, 
D.C. This division of the Government is worried about 
the increasing number of bison it has on its hands. On 
several of the Far Western bison reserves the herds have 
increased so rapidly that they are pressing on the limit of 
the available range. The annual increase will have to be 
held down by killing the surplus animals and disposing of 
meat and hides, unless the Survey wants to raise hay and 
turn out stall-fed buffaloes. 

But the American bison problem is tiny compared with 
the buffalo question that bothers Canada. Fourteen years 
ago the Canadian Government enclosed 16,000 square miles 
of the Alberta plains and foothills, surrounding the area 
with a woven-wire fence nine feet high and seventy-five 
miles long. In this enclosure 750 buffaloes were turned 
loose. Last year the herd was counted. It numbered six 
thousand head. Tf this increase continues, the herd will con- 
tain 30,000 animals ten years hence. But no range is avail- 
able for such numbers, therefore buffalo roast will soon again 
become a staple article of diet in Alberta. 

In order to produce a hybrid capable of standing the rigors 
of the winter in the Northwest Territory, experiments in 
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Part of the Canadian Government's 6000-head buffalo herd 
grazing on 15,000 enclosed square miles in Alberta. 


This herd started in 1910 with 750 head 


crossing the buffalo with the domestic range cow have been 
conducted. If the types resulting from this crossbreeding can 
be fixed and prove fertile, the tundras of the north will by- 
and-by produce meat in abundance. Now the Canadian 
Government is adding the yak, a long-haired hardy bovine 
of the cold plateaus on Central Asia, to its crossbreeding 
experiments, in the hope of developing a type that will make 
the Arctic plains productive. 


U U 


Doc Work is = Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, 
Beginning to is using the broom in Alaska. He is 
i Rae reorganizing that part of the Bureau of 


Education which has charge of the Alaska 
Indians and Eskimos. As a result of his visit to Alaska Dr. 
Work discovered much inefficiency and ineptitude in the 
Bureau’s handling of the Alaska Indian problem. The Presi- 
dential party, according to the announcement of the Interior 
Department, was impressed with the lack of medical facili- 
ties for the natives; it was found that the teaching of arts, 
crafts and trades was neglected; even the reindeer herds 
turned out to be a problem, as they had grown too large for 
the natives to handle while no attempt had been made to 
find a market for the surplus animals. 

The frank, open acknowledgment of neglect and ineffi- 
ciency on the part of one of the bureaus reflects credit on the 
chief of the Department. It proves that Dr. Work is not 
afraid of admitting mistakes, that he is willing to stir up 
his own bureaus and force them, if necessary, to climb out of 
the comfortable rut and blaze new trails. 
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This weird animal is three-quarters buffalo and the rest plain 
cow,a hybrid produced in an effort to breed a 
very hardy strain of beef cattle 


Unfortunately the Presidential party, Dr. Work included, 
did not look into the condition of the natives except in 
Alaska. The party did not investigate the condition of the 
Indians in the United States proper, did not examine the 
methods and practises of the Indian Bureau. Had such an 
investigation been made, the creaking, tape-bound prairie- 
schooner methods of the Indian Bureau would now be sub- 
jected to a more drastic revision than the practises of the 
Bureau of Education in Alaska. 

The Interior Department confesses that its medical service 
in Alaska was inadequate. It is a fact that the medical 
service of the Indian Bureau is so inadequate that it is a 
disgrace to the Nation. The Interior Department admits 
that its educational efforts among the Alaskan natives have 
been largely a failure; it is a fact that the educational activi 
ties of the Indian Bureau have also largely failed to produce 
results. The Interior Department asknowledges that it 
has failed to make proper provision for handling the increas 
ing number of reindeer; it is a fact that the Indian Bureau 
has failed on most reservations to help the Indians raise 
enough stock to keep themselves supplied with meat. 

The confession of the Alaskan mistakes was a brave. 
courageous act. It gives rise to the hope that at last some 
thing equally brave and courageous will be done for the 
Indians right here at home. 

Unfortunately the organization of the Indian Bureau is so 
firmly entrenched behind barricades of precedent, politics 
and public indifference that dynamite may be necessary. 
But if an explosion must take place to produce results, ther¢ 
will be no hesitation about lighting the fuse. 





A yak bull from central Asia used for breeding experiments in 
Alberta. The yak thrives in the climate of the far north 


Seal and Sealette, hybrid cattle in whom the buffalo strain is 
subordinated to the domestic style of cow architecture 
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Bok’s 50,000 § Edward Bok’s fifty thousand dollars have 
Bucks and been invested most profitably. They have 
World Peace brought more Peace publicity, caused more 


Americans to think harder of world prob- 
lems in their relation to the United States than a million 
dollars’ worth of press dispatches. But the prize-winning 
plan is not worth the money. It fails to go to the root of the 
problem. The author of the plan shuts his eyes to the 
fundamental causes of the continuing turmoil in Europe. 
These causes are plain as day. So long as France has the 
legal right to keep Central Europe in a state of chaos, just 
so long will chaos, disorganization, disease and famine con- 
tinue to prevail on the unhappy continent. The Treaty of 
Versailles is the public law of Europe. This treaty contains 
clauses and conditions which in the opinion of the world’s 
foremost economists can not be fulfilled by the vanquished, 
vet their failure to fulfil them gives the victors the legal 
right to inflict ever harsher penalties. 

The one way in which America can effectively help in 
stabilizing Europe is to insist on a thorough revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


U U 


Selling Guns to Competent observers of Mexican affairs 
Burglars While have been reporting unanimously during 
They’re at Work the past two years that President Obregon 

was making a good job of his adminis- 
tration. He rebuilt the railroads, established thousands of 
new schools, rehabilitated the finances and approached the 
land and labor problems in a liberal spirit. Competent 
observers also agree that the de la Huerta rebellion was 
merely a piratical expedition based on the desire of the 
rebelling generals to obtain their former privileges and 
powers by force of arms and incidentally to lay by a goodly 
collection of pesos against a rainy day. Under the circum- 
stances the Administration followed the right course when 
it sold arms and ammunition to Obregon and prohibited the 
sale or shipment of arms to the rebels. Right here at home 
we are regulating and supervising the sale of revolvers in 
order to keep these weapons out of the hands of criminals, 
though this regulation has been totally without results so 
far. Considering the objects to be attained by the Adminis- 
tration’s attitude toward the Mexican rebels, criticism of 
this attitude seems to be based on a desire to create political 
embarrassment for President Coolidge. 


U U 


Overlooking the When a steamer bringing immigrants 
Enemy Inside docks at any American port, physicians 
; nea” employed by the United States Govern- 
the Nation’s Wall : : ; 
ment inspect all applicants for admittance 

to see that they bring no infectious or contagious diseases 
into the country. With special care do these physicians 
examine the eyes of the immigrants for indications of 
trachoma, a contagious disease which, if not cured or 
checked in its earlier stages, results in blindness. An immi- 
grant affected with trachoma is not allowed to land and 
must be returned to the port of embarkation. This quaran- 
tine is effective. The watchers at the gate have been able 
to keep trachoma victims out. 

But inside the gate there are many thousands of trachoma 
cases receiving very little attention. In the “wide open 
spaces” of the Far West, on the plains, in the mountains and 
deserts there are more than 50,000 of the oldest inhabitants 
uffering from the disease bred in the filth and squalor of 
the overcrowded cities of the Near East. On some of the 
eservations the disease has stricken the eyes of every third 
indian, some of the boarding schools for Indian children 
showed an infection record of 60 per cent. Yet the medical 
service of the Indian Bureau, handicapped by starvation 
salaries and inadequate appropriations, never could effectu- 
ally tackle this disease. 

Now at last something will be done—if Congress approves. 
Secretary Work has asked for largely increased appropri- 
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ations for the Indian medical service. Without these appro- 
priations the crop of blind and tubercular Indians will con- 
tinue to grow. Will Congress, can Congress deny a few 
hundred thousand dollars to succor the red victims of our~ 
national expansion while many millions belonging to these 
victims are locked up in a tangle of red tape? 


U U 


Where Wards Turn to page 9, Friend Reader, and digest 
Are Robbed by the facts concerning the manner in which 
Wha ChiceDiias Oklahoma, the Ku Klux state, allows pro- 
fessional guardians to enslave and rob_ 

helpless Indians. Go on to the end of the article if you 
would learn how the Indian Bureau resists investigation, 
how it stage-manages conferences and blocks efforts to 
change and alter a policy which has been proved ineffective 
after a trial of many decades. 

Ten years ago Franklin K. Lane as Secretary of the 
Interior realized the imperative necessity of giving the 
Indian a chance. In a letter offering the position of first 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


Everyman's Pious Hope 


assistant in charge of Indian matters to John H. Wigmore 
he wrote: 

“Here we have thousands of Indians, as large a population 
as composes some of the states, owning hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of property which is rapidly rising in value. 
I am their guardian. I must see that they are protected. 
They have schools over which we have absolute control. . . 
Their morals, I understand, are in a frightful state, largely 
owing to our negligence and the lack of enforcement of our 
laws. We can save a great people; and the First Assistant 
has this matter as his special care. I do not know of any 
place in the United States which calls for as much wisdom 
and for as great a soul as this particular job.” 

Wigmore did not take the place. The war broke out and 
the Indian problem receded into the background. But now 
America’s conscience has been aroused. There is a chance 
for definite action—if you will help. If you are willing to 
help, write to the Indian Editor, SuNsET MaGazINe, San 
Francisco. He will point out to you how you can assist at 
this crucial moment. 





























Henry and His Big Riess Cie 


Is the American If you want the solid red meat of facts 
Farmer Really Concerning the farmer and his problems, 
in Hard Straits? send for the annual report of Henry C. 

Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. When 
he tells you that in a certain large group of agricultural 
states nearly 5 per cent of the farm owners lost their property 
through foreclosure, that an additional 4 per cent of the 
farms is operated for the creditors, that 15 per cent more 
can be foreclosed at any time because of overdue mortgages, 
when he states that in certain other states the number of 
actual foreclosures on farms reached 20 per cent, he is not 
guessing or talking through his hat. He knows. The investi- 
gators of his Department procured for him the hard facts 
from official sources. 

Like the rest of us, however, the Secretary is more or less 
at sea concerning the remedy. He knows that world forces, 
political and economic in their nature, have created the Old 
Man of the Sea who squats on the financial back of the 
American, the Canadian, Australian and Argentinian far- 
mer, that permanent relief can come only through the slow 
return of world peace and that the process of adjustment to 
changed conditions is painful and hard. , 


U U 


The Investments The so-called stinking smut of wheat is a 
that Earns the _—‘‘lisease of the plant caused by a tiny fungus 
uate Dicaines which under favorable conditions of heat 
and moisture destroys the entire ear of 
grain. So great is the damage it causes that for more than 
a century the seed wheat has been dipped in solutions of 
bluestone or copper sulphate in order to destroy the spores 
of the fungus and save the crop. But unfortunately these 
strong liquids also destroyed many of the germ cells, obliging 
the farmers to use a far greater quantity of seed to obtain a 
good stand. 

Seven years ago the scientists of the University of Cali- 
fornia, codperating with the Department of Agriculture, 
began a long series of tedious experiments to discover some 
substance which would clean the wheat seed of the disease 
without impairing its germinating qualities. Hundreds of 
tests were made, the behavior of hundreds of thousands of 
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wheat plants from seeds treated in different ways was 
observed and recorded. 

Perhaps you have heard many a hard-headed “practical” 
farmer sneer at the antics of the scientific investigators and 
growl about the foolish waste of money caused by them. 
Undoubtedly there are numerous failures in scientific investi- 
gations, but one success makes up for hundreds of costly 
disappointments. Take the seed wheat investigation: 
When the investigators discovered that two ounces of copper 
carbonate dust mixed with a bushel of wheat would not only 
prevent smut, but would in addition stimulate instead of 
damaging the germinating qualities, they made it possible 
for the wheat farmers of the Pacific Coast alone to save 
2,225,000 bushels of seed wheat costing $2,000,000 minimum 
every year. You see, of the dust-treated seed the farmers 
have to sow only three pounds where they are now using 
four pounds of dipped wheat. For the entire country the 
new treatment will mean a saving to the farmers of over 
ten million dollars a year. 

Ford stock, Standard Oil and Bell Telephone shares have 
given their owners huge returns on a small initial outlay, 
but their returns are negligible compared with the dividends 
earned by the money invested in scientific investigations. 
Let’s have more of them—and let’s encourage our Western 
universities to take the lead in research work. It pays, from 
more than one viewpoint. 


U U 


Take silver, for instance. The Far West 
produces a lot of it and could produce 
even more if there were for the white metal 
a steady demand at a remunerative price. 
At 60 cents an ounce many properties have to shut down; 
at go cents or a dollar an ounce they could operate at full 
capacity. 

There must be some metal which, alloyed with a small 
quantity of silver, will produce a rich and durable meta! 
coating not subject to tarnishing. Because silver turns 
black so easily, its use in the industries has been restricted. 
Imagine the joy in the silver districts of the Far West if a 
non-tarnishing silver alloy should be discovered and used 
extensively in the automobile industry! 

The Bureau of Mines has started experiments along this 
line, but there is nothing to prevent the metallurgical labor 
atories of Far Western universities from undertaking similai 
research, 
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Rodger, in the San Francisco Bulletin 
Back to Normalcy in Mexico 
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NDOUBTEDLY the strongest 
urge that swells the collective 
bosom of mankind—once you set 
aside the instinct for self-preser- 
vation and a few others—is the ungovern- 
able impulse to tell somebody or other just 
how something or other should be done. 

We are all more or less in the grip of 
that urge. The clerk knows exactly why 
and where the boss’s policy is all wrong 
and for two cents he’d tell him about it. 
He would, too, so strong is that desire, 
but for the still more powerful urge to 
keep from losing his job forthwith. The 
business man sitting next to you as you 
commute to the office in the morning, he 
knows what’s wrong with taxes, with 
Congress, with Hollywood, with the 
\llied debt, with the principal of his 
children’s grammar school, and with the 
whole school system. And, for nothing 
at all, he will (and does) lay down his 
paper and tell you all about it. 

It is very seldom, however, that any of 
us gets an opportunity to make this tell- 
‘em-how urge count for anything. In 
the case of those whom we elect, in our 
care-free democratic way, to run the 
Nation’s business, our chances are prac- 
tically nil. We can indicate our wishes 
at election time but that is about as far 
as we can go; whereas what we want, 
when the up-and-at-’em impulse seizes us, 
is to be able to stride into the office of the 
individual statesman whose methods 
don’t suit us, lock the door and, with the 
object of our righteous wrath sitting 
cowed behind his desk, to conduct an hour 
or so of uninterrupted conversation with 
ourselves in the leading rdle. 


The Voice of a Prophet 


Perhaps that is why a book like “The 
New Decalogue of Science” by Albert 
Edward Wiggam (Bobbs-Merrill) takes 
hold so strongly of the great majority; the 
majority that does not possess the gift 
of setting down so succintly as Mr. 
Wiggam the thoughts that move it and 
does possess intelligence enough to know 
that the street-corner rally is futile. For 
Mr. Wiggam goes straight at the business 
in hand in the most forthright manner 
imaginable. _ His discourse, admirably 
free from the technicalities which irritate 
the lay reader, is simple, powerful, utterly 
convincing and his subject one dear to the 
innermost hearts of all of us; in essence— 
“What’s the matter with the way the 
world is being run?” 

Now very likely you feel that you know 
well enough what should be done with the 
bonus bill, the income tax, or even the 
League of Nations and the reparations 
question. Perhaps you are even a little 
weary of the endless discussion, the repe- 
tition of argument, pro and con, on these 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


and similar matters. Well and good. 
You won’t find a shred of this kind of 
thing in Mr. Wiggam’s book. He’s dig- 
ging far deeper than that. His interest 
is in the statesman himself; the man 
responsible for our well- or ill-being. 
“Mr. Statesman,” he says in effect, “‘more 
than any other member of the com- 
munity, you determine who shall survive 
and who shall perish in the struggle for 
existence. What do you know of your 
task? Science has arrived at a great deal 
of comparatively new information on 
matters bearing directly upon the im- 
provement, the progress of the race. You 
are responsible for and to the people 
whom you govern. Do you know what 
science has to teach you? If you do not; 
if you refuse to learn, what is to become 
of these people?” 





Hits and Misses 


The Russian Soviet Republic. By 
Edward Alsworth Ross. The Cen- 
tury Co. 

The concluding volume of a trilogy 
on Russia’s recent upheavals. It is 
interesting to note Professor Ross’s 
conclusion that capitalism everywhere, 
as a result of Russia’s failure, is safer 
and stronger than in many years. 

Vindication. By Stephen McKenna. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

A novel of “English society” which, 
the publishers tell us, “reveals uncanny 
knowledge of feminine psychology”’. 
Well enough, perhaps, but to tell the 
truth we couldn’t get through it. 

From °49 to ’83 In California And 
Nevada. By George Thomas Marye, 
Jr. A. M. Robertson, San Francisco 

Chapters from the life of George T. 
Marye, Sr., a pioneer of ’49, written by 
his son. Not an attempt to write a 
complete history but a series of events 
in the pioneer’s life which succeed in 
presenting an excellent picture of the 
days about which they are written. 

The Long, Long Trail. By George 
Owen Baxter. Chelsea House. 

A good Western story with all of the 
elements that make Western stories 
successful. We’re particularly keen on 
the way Mr. Baxter contrives to finish 
his love story without resorting to a 
“clinch.” 

The Terms of Conquest. By Howard 
Vincent O’Brien. Little, Brown & Co. 

A story of the not-far-gone day when 
hand type-setting gave way to the 
machine, told without any of the pulpit 
oratory that marred ‘“Trodden Gold.” 
Mr. O’Brien can write an enthralling 
tale when he is so minded and this is a 
case in point. 
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Addressing himself to the statesman in 
this fashion, Mr. Wiggam proceeds to 
outline exactly what the statesman should 
know. He does this in the form of five 
“Warnings,” and the ten “Command- 
ments of Science.” May we quote one 
or two of his “warnings”? Listen to these 
chapter headings, ‘““That the Advanced 
Races are Going Backward,” ‘That 
Morals, Education, Art and Religion Will 
Not (alone) Improve the Human Race.” 
And some of the “Commandments”’— 
“The Duty of Eugenics,” “The Duty of 
Humanizing Industry,” ““The Duty of the 
Socialization of Science.” 

We can not quote further. We have 
not the space in which to discuss Mr. 
Wiggam’s book at greater length. But 
we can say this: We believe that Mr. 
Wiggam speaks with the final note of 
authority. He may be crying in the wil- 
derness just now. The rank and file may 
not be ready for his message. But, sooner 
or later—and perhaps it may come first 
in this country—the people will listen, 
if not to him then to some one of the same 
prophetic stature. We shall listen and 
we shall heed, and by the very fact of our 
belief a new type of statesman, the man 
of scientific knowledge, of broad vision 
and executive capability, will succeed 
to office and our backward slide will 
become a triumphant onward march. 


Exceptional Short Stories 


OW then, for the fiction. Do you 

remember “Maria Chapdelaine” a 
year or two ago? Louis Hémon, the 
author of that delicately spun story, has 
a new book, short stories this time, called 
“My Fair Lady” (Macmillan). 

It is hardly fair, though, to call these 
“short stories; at least the term may not 
be applied in the American, or popular 
magazine sense. Short stories they cer- 
tainly are, if brief, devastating glimpses of 
life are short stories, but if what you mean 
by the term is the familiar sugar-cooky 
conception which is so popular a seller at 
the moment, reserve the name for the 
product which deserves it and call Mr. 
Hémon’s gems something else. 

Three of them are as nearly unforget- 
able as stories can be. One is the title 
story which tells of the meeting of two 
boyhood friends in middle life, and of their 
memories of a young girl whom both once 
knew. It is the story of a mood, a strong- 
rooted, tender emotion, told with the light 
touch which alone can capture so evanes- 
cent a thing as a mood or an emotion. 
One is a fragment; the merest glimpse of 
an old, old woman longing for death. It 
is told with equal restraint and almost 
unbelievable understanding. In the third 
M. Hémon comes as close as he has ever 
(Continued on page 100) 
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JALES OF THE OLD West 





Freighting Across the Plains 


By E. A. Brininstool 


URING the period following the 

beginning of the Civil War, it is 

said that there was not another 

section of country on the face of 
the globe over which was carried on such 
an enormous amount of traffic, using four- 
footed animals as the carriers or drawers 
thereof, as the Plains country between 
Atchison, Kansas, and Denver, Colorado. 
The Far West was at that time beginning 
to pour settlers, adventurers, gold-seekers 
and other bold spirits into the new coun- 
try. Denver was becoming populous, and 
all the freight for that section, as well as 
for all other portions of the country un- 
touched by the Missouri river steamboat 
trade, was necessarily transported by the 
great “prairie schooners.” 

Atchison, Kansas, seems to have been 
the natural point of overland departure 
for the Far West because of its superior 
advantages in many respects. It had a 
fine steamboat landing on the Missouri 
river, whence all freight from St. Louis 
the real heart of the frontier in those days 
—was shipped; it was several miles farther 
west than any other place in the state that 
was favorable for freighting. All this was 
a vital point. Every foot of distance 
counted, where goods were shipped by the 
pound. Further, telegraphic communi- 

cation with the east was available at 
Atchison, another decided advantage. 

The distance from Atchison to Denver 
was 620 miles. It was not a cheap 
proposition to transport goods by freight 
across the great plains. There was no 
such thing as classifying goods by the 
hundredweight, as is done today. Every- 
thing went by the pound of sixteen 
ounces, and the deviation of an ounce or 
two in the weighing meant considerable 
to the shipper. 

To give the reader an idea of the toll 
paid in this commerce of the plains, the 
rate per pound on all merchandise shipped 
by ox and mule wagon team, from Atchi- 
son to Denver, was as follows on the items 
named: Flour, 9c; tobacco, 1214c; sugar, 
1314c; bacon, 15c; dry goods, 15¢; 
crackers, 17¢; whisky, 18c; glass, 19; 
trunks, 25c; furniture, 31c. Is it any 


wonder that some of the freighting out- 
fits waxed rich in those days? 

In spite of the tremendous expense 
attending the shipment of all this enor- 
mous amount of merchandise, so great 
was the volume of business transacted 
that at times there seemed to be almost 


one solid line of slow-moving white-topped 
jolting wagons stretching into limitless 
space across the Plains. Most of these 
wagons were drawn by from four to six 
yoke of oxen, when oxen were used. One 
authority, who was making a trip from 
Atchison to Denver by stagecoach, claims 
to have counted, in one single day’s 
travel, 888 of these huge freighting 
wagons westward bound, all loaded to the 
guards with all sorts of merchandise for 
Denver and adjacent points, and drawn 
by no less than 10,650 animals! 

The time usually required in making a 
trip from Atchison to Denver was 21 days, 
when horses or mules were used, and 
about five weeks when oxen were the 
transporting power. From eighteen to 
twenty miles was considered a good day’s 
haul by ox team. While these animals 
were considerably slower than horses and 
mules, they were far more dependable and 
reliable, and they transported the major- 
ity of the merchandise which crossed the 
Plains in the 60’s. Mules were usually 
preferred to horses, being far better able 
to stand the rigors of the long trip, en- 
during both hunger and thirst with far less 
fatigue. 


A Tremendous Tonnage 


The more experienced of the old-time 
freighters would choose the ox every time 
in preference to any other animal, from 
the fact that he could be relied upon in 
any emergency, and was far less likely to 
stampede in case of an attack by Indians. 

Very often, where there were goods of a 
more or less perishable nature to be 
shipped, these would be carted by horse 
or mule wagons, as they could make the 
trip two weeks quicker than oxen. Heavy 
mining machinery, all forms of hardware 
stuff, stoves and the like, were sent by 
the ox teams. 

The volume of steamboat traffic done 
by Atchison in the 60’s was immense. It 
was no rare sight to see from two to four 
steamers at the levee discharging their 
cargoes, which were destined to distant 
military posts or to Denver merchants, 
while other boats were obliged to wait 
above and below the levees for their turns. 
The warehouses were totally inadequate 
to accommodate the great quantities of 








merchandise brought up the river from 

St. Louis, and tons upon tons of goods 

were often obliged to lie outside on the 

wharves, stacked up for several blocks. 
all awaiting transportation across the 
Plains by ox or mule power. 

In the spring of 1860 the Pike’s Peak 
gold excitement caused a tremendous 
rush, luring thousands of men from dis- 
tant eastern sections. There was a per- 
fect stampede to get to the “diggin’s;” it 
was a hungry crowd, and all their eatables 
had to come from the east by wagon train 

The south bank of the Platte river 
appears to have been commonly selected 
as the most feasible route over which thes« 
slow-moving caravans wended their way 
westward. It was no uncommon sight to 
see a string of freight wagons over a milk 
in length. For mutual protection while 
moving through the hostile Indian coun- 
try these trains would generally trave! 
together, as attacks could be expected at 
any time. The red man resented thi: 
intrusion into his territory, and mile afte: 
mile of it was watered with the blood ot 
venturesome bull-whackers, mule-skinner: 
and teamsters as the wary red man foughi 
their stern advance. 

Unquestionably the most famous o! 
these freighting concerns was that of Rus 
sell, Majors & Waddell. The enormous 
wagons used by this firm were made to 
order, and during the height of thei 
activities they employed no less than 
6250 of these immense wagons, drawn by 
75,000 oxen, counting in their relay stock 
It is even stated that this firm used mor 
oxen in their vast freighting business than 
all the other work oxen in the United 
States combined! Their wagons cost from 
$1000 to $1500 each, and where mule 
were employed, these animals cost from 
$500 to $700 a pair, while the harness fo: 
them amounted to from $300 to $600 : 
ten-mule team. Roughly speaking, a first- 
class freighting wagon outfit on the Plain 
in 1860 cost as much to furnish, ready fo: 
business, as does a Pullman car at th« 
present time. 

Alexander Majors—what a wealth of 
romance is connected with that name!- 
was the most noted man of finance operat- 
ing in the Plains country in the freighting 
business. He was a strict Christian gen- 
tleman in every sense of the word. He 
wuuld not hire a teamster, wagonmaster 
or mule-skinner without first requiring 

(Continued on page 92) 
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lovely tones of COTY Face 
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ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 



































E can not pretend to be surprised 
that exception should be taken 
to the article last month en- 


titled ‘‘ Hamstringing the 
Fleet.” We rather thought we should 
hear from the hamstringers. That article 
began with the statement that the history 
of the past five years, during which the 
Navy has been beaten by a small town, 
a politician and a newspaper, is a sordid 
story of unscrupulous self-interest, of 
wire pulling and log rolling to hamstring 
an important part of the national plan 
of defense; also that the story needed to 
be told because it throws the spotlight 
on a glaring defect in our national legis- 
lative system. It was to be expected 
that those who are selfishly involved 
would give our publication of the story 
their immediate disapproval. 


Harsh Words All Round 


Such condemnation has been promptly 
registered. Naturally the first to register 
is the town of Vallejo, opposite the exist- 
ing navy yard. Vallejo has informed us 
frankly that we are a second-rate maga- 
zine, not a reputable periodical, and 
doubtless getting well remunerated for 
telling the story. Also that there is no 
longer room for SUNSET in that town. 

Really, we regretted that the telling of 
the story necessitated harsh words about 
the policy of the town of Vallejo in this 
matter. The author of the article did not 
say that Vallejo is not conveniently lo- 
cated in the metropolitan bay region or 
that its climate is not salubrious or that 
it is not an excellent place in which to live 
and rear a family. The author was raised 
in that very town and he knows that 
Vallejo enjoys all these advantages. He 
also knows that it was perfectly legitimate 
for the town to put up the best possible 
fight to have Mare Island retained as a 
repair and construction yard, or even a 
fleet base, if the Navy would so decide. 
And he said so. But this is a matter of 
concern, not to one little town, but to all 
of these United States, and it was no part 
of patriotism to conceal the fact that 
Vallejo, with all its virtues, had put up 
the worst possible fight, for when the 
Navy’s choice went against the town it 
played the dog in the manger and actually 
prevented the location of a fleet base on 
San Francisco Bay. 


Confirmation Wholly Writ 


Interestingly, the first rattle out of the 
box of Vallejo’s indignation at SUNSET is 
clear proof that the magazine’s charge is 
correct. Our statement is branded as 
“piffle,” “guff” and “bunk.” Vallejo 


goes on to say: “FitzGerald the author, 
was raised in Vallejo. What education he 
has was paid for with wages from the 
Mare Island Navy Yard. He has bitten 
the hand that fed him and there is no 











longer room for him in this city.” Which 
reminds us that FitzGerald ended his 
article with the words: “Isn’t it about 
time that patriotism be placed above 
self-interest?’ And Vallejo’s Washington 
correspondent sends back the triumphant 
statement: “‘To date, the Navy Depart- 
ment has been beaten at every turn.” 
There you have it. The sole aim of the 
offending article was to demonstrate that 
the Navy itself desired and insisted on a 
fleet base at Alameda and that three 
competent boards, of the highest officers 
in the Navy, unanimously rejected Valle- 
jo’s claims and recommended the Ala- 
meda site and yet in Congress for five 
years Vallejo has beaten the Navy at 





Albert Wetjen, author of **Maura™ 


every turn. The despatch quoted says 
the same thing in far fewer words than 
we took to explain it. And its statement 
is neither “piffle,” “guff” nor “bunk.” 
It’s the very solemn truth. 


Meet Mr. Wetjen 


The author of the romantic yarn 
“Maura,” which leads this number, ad- 
mits: “I have not yet succeeded in finding 
out just what a short story is. I simply 
start off on the typewriter, and do it, 
that’s all.” This desk is relatively in 
the same situation. “Just what sort of a 
story do you want, anyway?” inquire 








aspirants for a place on our contents page. 
And we can’t answer because we haven’t 
yet succeeded in finding out in advance 
just what a desirable story is. We simply 
start reading it and buy it, that’s all!” 

This young man Wetjen has an inter- 
esting background of heredity and ex- 
perience. Of Norwegian stock, the men 
of his family have been ship’s carpenters 
for generations. He himself hopes to own 
a schooner some day and run round the 
world. Just turned twenty-three, he has 
now embarked upon the “‘fenceless 
meadows” of matrimony. 


Story Stuff 


“T was at sea at fourteen” he tells us. 
“Shipwrecked twice before my sixteenth 
birthday. Knocked round South Africa 
and Canada and served in the British 
army during the war. I landed in Mon- 
treal in 1920 and worked across country 
to Vancouver. The next year I was 
walking south along the highway. I 
hadn’t a thing save what I stood in. I 
slept in most of the jails between the 
boundary and Portland—charge: va- 
grancy. In Oregon I got a job in the hop- 
fields and stayed with it for nearly a year, 
nine hours a day. Meanwhile I started in 
writing through dislike of physical labor. 
I got a typewriter and played on it half 
the night. In 1922 I had a story accepted; 
this spring my first book will come out— 
‘Captains All.’ My training for a literary 
career has consisted of work as clerk, 
sailor, hobo, miner, farm hand, section 
hand, sawmill laborer, soldier, rancher. 
I have also been educated in the public 
library. I like poetry, swimming, music, 
boxing, sailing and beer. Belong to no 
clubs, lodges, or street gangs. I’ve just 
bought five acres outside Salem, Oregon, 
and started ranching.” 

We expect to present Albert Wetjen’s 
work to our readers again before long 
inasmuch as he ends a recent letter as 
follows: ‘Call on me for anything I can 
do to help Sunset along. The West 
needs a magazine like it.” 


The Jazz Author 


Arthur S. Garbett, who wrote “Why 
You Like Jazz” for this number, explains, 
concerning himself as an authority, that 
after playing for awhile on the infantile 
bottle he discarded that instrument and 
took up successively the mouth organ, 
oboe, clarinet and eventually the banjo, 
violin and drum. Meanwhile he had been 
wireless operator in the Mediterranean 
service, practising at counterpoint over 
a triple-expansion engine on the fiddley- 
grating abaft the funnel. Emma Calve 
told him to go ashore and write songs, 
which he did along with other things listed 
urider his portrait on our contents page 
this month. And jazz. So presumably 
he knows what he’s writing about. 
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Beautiful and Good 


The sweeping acceptance of the Oldmobile Six Sport 
Touring can be explained in one sentence—we’re 
giving people high quality, physical beauty, six 
cylinders, real comfort for five, complete equipment 
and low price. 


This car would have to be priced at more than *1000 
but for this fact—it is the joint product of Oldsmobile 
and General Motors. Oldsmobile’s immense plants and 
quarter-century of experience plus General Motors’ 
great purchasing power, big|experimental laboratories, 
and its staff of experts establish a manufacturing ad- 
vantage that is reflected in the price of the Sport Touring. 
No car of like quality has ever sold at a price so low. 


Description: Body and Tuarc Steel Wheels in weathered 
bronze green, gold and black striping. Drab duck tailored top, 
with boot to match. Brown Spanish upholstery. Nickeled 
radiator, Boyce Motometer, spot light on front fender apron. 
Nickeled bumpers front and rear. Drum type legal head lights, 
windshield wings, windshield cleaner, rear view mirror, four 
special monogramed Oldsmobile step plates, four aluminum guard 
rails at rear, smart black enamel trunk mounted on rigid rack. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 
Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 





a SIX 


Sport 
Touring 


at 8 85 


Touring Car $ 750 


Roadster - 750 
Cab- - - O55 
Coupe - - 1035 
Sedan - - 1095 


The G. M. A.C. ex- 
tended payment plan 
makes buying easy. 
All prices f. o. b. 
Lansing. Tax and 
Spare tire extra. 


OLDSMOBILE- SI 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 











Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer in 
any part of the United States, at a standard price established by the factory, 
without the addition of any war tax, handling, or transportation charges. 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master parts price list issued by us, which is 
always open for owners’ inspection. 


















The Rigger's Gold 


It seemed to Tim his messenger was 
gone unduly long, but of this he was not 
sure because his head swam and some- 
times his sight blurred and all the time 
that hammering sense of loss was pound- 
ing away at the back of his brain. Against 
his will he was tempted by the thought of 
giving up the battle, struggling backward 
through the manholes alone and saving 
himself. He fought that down. Then 
Red came back and he could seek relief 
for his taut nerves in physical action. 

“Better telephone for a doctor and an 
ambulance,” Tim suggested, as the long 
brass tubes of the torch, with its trailing 
rubber hose, was passed in. “There won’t 
be anything you can do here for a few 
minutes.” 

“I did already, Tim,” answered the 
craneman. “That was why I was so 
long.”” Red didn’t add that he also had 
telephoned Molly that her brother had 
been injured. 

Tim gave a final look at the oxygen jet 
that was spraying breathable air in front 
of Joe’s nostrils, fitted the white rubber 
mask of the respirator over his own face 
and lighted his torch. Very carefully he 
adjusted and balanced the flows of fuel 
gas and oxygen so that the flame would 
be soft and “neutral,” for he could not 
afford to permit any half-burned gas to 
form carbon monoxide and poison both 
Joe and himself there in their cramped 
steel chamber. 

The big gossamer-like film of burning 
gas floated out from the tip of the torch, 
soft, almost colorless, but potent. The 
little compartment where they were, al- 
ready warmed by the heat of their two 
bodies, rose in temperature almost on the 
instant. 

Presently Tim’s skilful fingers had per- 
formed their task of meticulous adjust- 
ment. He moved the torch forward to 
the edge of the gash in the plating and 
squeezed the valve of the cutting jet. 
Instantly the flickering, wavy flame that 
had hung about the torch-tip flattened and 
stiffened into a hard, stabbing weapon. 
The edge of the steel began to glow, 
grew red, turned lighter, turned white. 
Showers of incandescence shot away from 
it, molten material burned or torn away 
by the blast of the torch. Red, out in the 
engine room, stood aside to avoid being 
burned. 


NSIDE the shell, Tim gasped, panted, 

choked, but kept on with the work. 
He had breathed overmuch of dynamite 
fumes and of the heavy, sickening sweet- 
ish vapor of scorched red lead paint which 
had drained away from his men’s torches 
and collected in the recesses of the ship’s 
shell. Beside, he had been for some minutes 
in a compartment no more than two feet 
high, not that in width, and only about five 
feet in length, part of. which was occupied 
by the unconscious form of Joe. The place 
was stifling and the torch was making it 
worse every instant. Tim was very sick. 

But he kept the torch going, cutting 
perhaps a foot a minute, for Tim was 
using high pressure oxygen on thin plating 
and crowding the cut with-all the tricks 
at his command. 


(Continued from page 20) 


From the engine room it made a sight 
to grip the senses. 

Millions of tiny meteors, each a mole- 
cule of iron exploding under the impact of 
the heated oxygen blast, shot out from 
the cut. Droplets of slag spattered be- 
hind them and other slag, collected into 
orange colored rivulets, trickled down the 
face of the plating. Occasional jets of 
flame from the torch itself, finding way 
through the cut, threw an eerie glare on 
the shattered castings and jagged wreck- 
age of the engines. 

Behind the steel wall, however, was a 
scene even more gripping, more dramatic, 
for there man was battling the inanimate 
and life was at stake. Tim, nearly naked, 
grimy with the paint burned away under 
his flame, sweating so that the moisture 
coursed down his body in little rivulets 
and left a tracery of clean lines against 
the grime, wedged his knees on either side 
of Joe’s silent figure, braced himself by 
thrusting his head against the roof of the 
compartment and used both hands to 
keep the torch as steady as he could, that 
its progress might be undelayed even by 
any of the usual minor deviations from a 
direct line. From minute to minute, as 
the cut lengthened, Tim changed his 
position, slipping sometimes on the plates 
made treacherously smooth by Joe’s 
blood. 

And so the cut advanced all across the 
top of the compartment, turned down the 
end opposite the slash the falling column 
had cut, and started back across the bot- 
tom. Then it stopped. Tim, seeking a 
quicker way out, had turned off the flame 
and matched his great strength against 
the stiffness of the steel. Bracing his back 
against the plate, he set hands and. feet 
carefully against the outer skin of the 
ship and tried to straighten knees and 
elbows, hoping to bend the plate outward 
as a man bends upward the top of a 
sardine tin round three sides of which he 
has run his can opener. 

Once, twice Tim set himself and exerted 
pressure. The plate sprang outward a 
fraction of an inch. Once more he tried 
it, putting into the effort all the power he 
had. The great muscles stood out on his 
arms and legs and back like strands of a 
hawser, the arteries in his temples swelled 
and his breath came sobbingly. Still the 
steel held. 

Tim abandoned the effort, relighted 
the torch, and went on with the cut. 
Presently there was only three feet to go, 
then two feet, then one, then six inches. 
Red worked his fingers over the top of the 
plate and threw his weight on it. Tim’s 
torch bit at the little remaining metal that 
held it in place. It bent outward, gave 
down and, as the torch tore through the 
last quarter-inch, fell clattering to the 
engine room floor. 

‘Tim tossed the torch down after it and 
half scrambled, half jumped through the 
hole. A sudden access of giddiness over- 
took him and he clung to the rough edge 
of the steel to steady himself. 

“Kinda got your goat, didn’t it?” ob- 
served Red. “You look like hell.” 
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“It was hell, Red,” answered Tim. 
“How long was | in there?” 

“Half an hour or so,” replied the crane- 
man. 

“Half an hour! It felt like thirty years!” 

He straightened up, shaking himself. 
Then ever so gently he thrust his great 
arms under the injured boy and lifted. 
One arm, it seemed, was caught. Tim 
set his burden down and reached along it 
to free whatever was holding. Then he 
discovered what the stains of Joe’s blood 
and the badness of the light had prevent- 
ed him from seeing before—one of the 
curling spirals of steel scraped off by the 
falling column had closed round Joe’s 
forearm, biting deep into the flesh and 
pinning the boy in place as surely as a 
trap would have done. It was from this 
= that Joe had suffered greatest loss of 

ood. 

“No wonder he bled!” exclaimed Tim. 
“Look at that!’ 


THE shipcracker was lighting his torch 
again as he spoke. This time he wasted 
no seconds in adjustment, but as soon as 
he had a workable flame laid it to the 
steel spiral as far as possible from Joe’s 
arm, and squeezed down on the oxygen 
handle. Joe moaned and stirred. 

“You’re burning him!” exclaimed Red 

“T know it,” returned Tim quite calmly. 
“But it won’t be a bad burn and I’ve 
nothing else to cut that thing with.” 

A second or two sufficed for the flame 
to tear through the cruel gyve and then 
Tim flung down the torch a second time. 
gathered Joe into his arms and lifted hin 
down to the floor of the engine room. 

“Thank God, that’s done!” he exclaimed. 
“Where’s that ambulance you called?” 

“Tt ought to be here now.” 

“Let’s get the boy out of here,” sai 
Tim. “Go on up and drop your hook 
down.” 

“Goin’ to ride her up with Joe in you: 
arms?!” 

NV on?” 

Red whistled. “What if you slip?” he 
asked. 

“I’m not counting on slipping,” de- 
clared Tim. 

Red scrambled up the Yorktown’s side 
and on to the wharf. A few seconds late: 
the long boom of his crane swung out ove! 
Tim and the silent figure at Tim’s feet 
and the heavy block at the end slipped 
slowly down, a wire-rope sling dangling 
from its hook. Tim whistled once. The 
block stopped, the sling dangling half a 
foot above Joe’s face. 

Tim stooped over Joe once more, but 
this time he twisted arms and legs int: 
that “army carry” which looks so strained 
and yet is so marvelously easy on the 
carried. Joe’s left arm went over Tim’: 
right shoulder; Tim’s left arm went unde: 
Joe’s knees; then Tim’s left hand grasped 
Joe’s left wrist and Tim stood up, with 
Joe held firmly and easily, and his own 
right hand free. 

Tim twisted one leg round the wire 
sltng and thrust a foot through the loo; 
at the bottom; seized the sling with his 
free hand, high up, to steady himself, and 
whistled twice. 
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“The one big improvement 


in SALT ¥# 
in 4,000 years; 


“When it rains it pours” 


Until Morton’s Salt was pro 
duced, women put up with the 
annoyance of caking, lumpy salt 
through many centuries. 





Now the progressive ones have 
abandoned bag salt for Morton’s 
in the blue package because 
“When it rains it pours.” Mor- 
ton’sdoesn’t cake, lump or harden 
in salt cellars or the package. Thus 
it saves delays and annoyances. 


Cube crystals make it pour 


| The secret of this wonderful con- 
eee venience is cube crystals. They 
«sah SO tumble off one another just as 
you've seen sand run through 


your fingers. 


‘ To form cube shaped crystals, we 
0 i TO NS evaporate salt brine in a vacu- 
um, thus producing salt that 

FREE RUNNING pours naturally. 


Salt only has one flavor 


S ALT Morton's gives your food the 
brisk, appetizing zest that comes 

Tos only with pure salt many times 
IT a 0 URS refined and packed so that its 


properties are never impaired.Get 


= Morton's today at your grocer’s. 
ACT COMPe sss CI in 


MORTON SALT 
COMPANY Chicago 
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58 The Rigger’s Gold: D.R. Lane 


Up above, Red heard the whistle and 
opened the throttle of his crane a careful 
fraction. The block, the pendant sling 
and the human freightage rose slowly to 
the level of the wharf. 

“Swing your stick in, Red,” called Tim, 
and the craneman’s obedient machine 
swung its long nose in over the wharf. A 
whistle stopped it. Another, and Red 
slackened ever so little the grip of the 
brakes on the hoisting drum. The sling 
came down evenly, slowly, and Tim put 
his free foot on the sandy wharf floor 
where the cutting-up gang worked, 
whistled again to stop the crane and 
kicked his leg free from the sling. 

Somewhere above the head of the wharf 
a gong was tearing insistently at the 
fabric of ordinary trafic noises. The 
ambulance was coming. Tim laid Joe’s 
slight figure tenderly on the warm sand 
and bent over it to assure himself the 
heart was beating as before. 

““Get something to cover him with, Red” 
he called. ‘This wind’s cold.” 

“Here, take this,” said a new voice, and 
a blanket fell beside him. The ambulance 
had arrived. 

A white clad surgeon swung down from 
it, instrument case in hand. 

“Where’s he hurt?” he demanded 
briskly. 

“Right arm cut, artery severed,” Tim 
inventoried. ‘‘Nasty rap on the skull, 
maybe cracked. Slight burns on arm. 
Poisoned some, maybe, by dynamite 
fumes.” 

“Better patch him up before we move 
him,” said the surgeon. “It’s a long way 
to the hospital.” 

Rapidly he ran his practised fingers 
over Joe’s skull. 

“No fracture,” he announced presently, 
and turned his attention to the gashed 
arm. ‘Have this all right pretty soon,” 
he added presently. He laid an ear to 
Joe’s chest and fingered his pulse. “Lungs 


and heart acting funny but nothing to be 
alarmed about.” 

He began to put a temporary dressing 
on Joe’s arm. 

Up the wharf was the rattle of a light 
car, recklessly driven. 

Tim stood up, shivering. 

“My God, that wind’s cold!” he said, 
and fell headlong into the sand. 

“What’s the matter with him?” asked 
the surgeon of Red. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the craneman, with 
heavy irony. “Nothing, only he just 
spent half an hour down in the double 
bottom, breathing dynamite smoke and 
torch gas, and doing the hardest kind of 
work, to get this boy out.” 

“What’s that? Is he going to die?” 
cried a new voice—Molly’s voice. 

“Which one? No, neither of them is 
going to die,” said the surgeon. He waved 
an arm toward Tim. ‘Cover him up and 
give him a drink—a big one,” he called to 
the driver of the ambulance. 

“Neither one of ’em’s hurt bad, Miss 
Molly,” said the craneman. “‘Joe’s got a 
cut on the arm and a rap on the head and 
Tim’s just played out. Both of ’em’ll be 
all right.” 

Tim stirred as the hot spirits flowed 
down his throat, choked, and sat up. 

“Now what the—” he began, and 
caught sight of the girl. 

“Molly!” he cried. 

“Tim!” Molly ran over to him. “Are 
you all right?” 

j “‘Better’n that, after that drink. How’s 
oe?” 

“Going to be all right,” said Molly. 

Joe was stirring, murmuring. “I think 
he wants you,” said the surgeon to Molly. 

The girl laid her head close beside her 
brother’s. 

“‘Molly—get Tim,” whispered the boy. 

Molly waved Tim closer. ‘“Tim’s here, 
Joe,” she said. 

*“Gold—Rhodes’ gold—in the double 
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bottom. I promised I’d—you go get it!” 
commanded the boy, whispering huskily. 

“Oh, I forgot!” exclaimed Tim, and 
made off at a gait surprisingly rapid for a 
man who was even then recovering from 
a faint. 

“What does he mean?” Molly asked the 
craneman. 

“He’s telling why he went into the ship’s 
shell,” declared Red. 

“Where was Joe—why did he go inside 
the—the whatever it is?” 

“You heard him say; he went after that 
gold Rhodes told us about. Rhodes must 
have put him up toit. I didn’t think he’d 
take any stock in such a lie.” 

“Tt wasn’t a lie, Red,” said Tim, coming 
up out of the darkness into the little circle 
of light from the ambulance’s headlamps 
where Joe lay. “Look at this!” 

Tim dumped a flat canvas package on 
the wharf and fell to slashing at the cords 
that bound it. A few yellow coins fell 
from it, then others, then the package 


collapsed and a stream of gold poured out. - 


“How’s that?” demanded Tim. “Joe 
must have been dragging it out when he 
got hit.” 

Joe was murmuring again. Molly 
leaned over him. 

“Half mine,” said the boy. “Mine, to 
go to college—Rhodes promised me.” 

“Oh,” said Molly, and glanced at Tim. 
“Did you hear that?” 

Tim nodded. “‘He’s a fine boy, Molly. 
I’m going to be mighty proud of him after 
he—that is, after we—”’ He broke off 
floundering. 

“T know,” said Molly. ‘‘He’s like you, 
Tim. He brings home the bacon.” 

“Golly!” whispered Joe to the surgeon 
a moment later, “look at ’°em spoon!” 


The third story in this series by Mr. 
Lane, concerned with the new profession 
of ‘‘Shipcracking,’’ will appear in an early 
number. —The Editors. 





The Great Divide 


Mary, it would be much better for you. 
It is merely a habit; I am going to say, 
my dear, a bad habit.” (She watched him 
study an eight months’ old magazine and 
at length discard it.) “The thing to do 
is to let people come in and take us as we 
are. Just give them a cordial, good wel- 
come—hello, here’s an article that I don’t 
remember—” 

They—men—simply did not under- 
stand, she decided as she lay awake that 
night. They were different, that was all; 
entirely different. There were places 
where men and women could not compre- 
hend one another, and a house and the way 
it was run made one of them. (Had she 
put the can of tuna on the ice?) 

If one remembered that they were in- 
capable of sensing or seeing women- 
problems, one could go through with it 
patiently. She saw—there in the dark and 
against the dark—her grandfather leav- 
ing the house, murmuring, “There isn’t a 
thing to clean!” And she saw her grand- 
mother, with a fresh towel round her gray 
hair, a determined and brisk look on her 





(Continued from page 41) 


face, and heard her grandmother’s simple, 
staccato, and yet expressive, “Men!” 

“Men—” she thought, herself—be- 
tween a thousand items such as “butter 
out to soften for sandwiches; lettuce from 
Mr. Grant’s; sweep the porch”—and 
“Men!” And that “Men!” helped to 
soften her heart and to lighten the work 
of a little winged god. 


HE next night, at nine, William came 

back from the curb where he had 
stood as a motor purred off, and settled 
onthe porch. ‘Went off pretty well, eh?” 
he asked as if he had been chief engineer, 
and all the force. ‘‘Now you see, Puss, 
you don’t have to fuss to make people 
comfortable.” 

She considered telling him of the cook- 
ing she had done that day for the comfort 
of her guests, and of the rearranging and 
polishing and dusting that she had had to 
do—being woman!—for her own comfort. 
But “Men!” scornfully, lovingly uttered 


and with a smile; ‘“Men!”’ What was the 
use! Soin the dark she smiled and agreed, 
and he patted her hair and told her that 
it was soft, and she thought of Grace’s 
admiration of the house and of how easily 
she, Mary, did things; and she was 
content. 

“You’ve worn your little self all out 
with this foolishness,” said William. She 
sighed; she was tired, deliciously tired; 
tired as a woman is tired after “every- 
thing went off well” and it’s all over. 

“But I’m happy,” she stated. “We are 
happy, aren’t we, William?” 

“You betcha,” agreed William, who was 
a far cry from the knights of old, yet both 
understood his answer and both were con- 
tent and neither had a thought of snakes; 
the sort of snakes that have since the be- 
ginning of time wandered into peaceful 
gardens to make trouble and upset the 
scheme of things. 

The telephone rang. William said, 
without removing his pipe from between 
his teeth, “It’s probably for you—” 

Mary said resentfully, “I don’t see why 
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Why Any 


How to Keep Children’s Hair Soft 
and Silky, Bright, Fresh Look- 


ing, and Luxuriant. 


OU see children with beautiful hair 
everywhere today. 

Beautiful hair is no longer a matter of 
luck. 

Any child can have beautiful hair. 

The beauty of your child’s hair depends 
almost entirely upon you—upon the way 
you shampoo it. Proper shampooing is 
what brings out all the real life and lustre, 
all the natural wave and color and makes 
it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch, it is be- 
cause the hair has not been shampooed 
properly. 

When the hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While children’s hair must have fre- 
quent and regular washing to keep it 
beautiful, their fine young hair and 
tender scalps cannot stand the harsh 
effect of ordinary soaps. The free alkali 
in ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly 


injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use It. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 
follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear 

warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing 
it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and 
through the ‘hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 

You will notice the difference in the 
hair even before it is dry. It will be 
soft and silky in the water, and even 
while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and 
light to the touch and be so clean it will 
fairly squeak when you pull it through 
your fingers. 





Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the 
final washing, the hair and scalp 


Child Can 
Have Beautiful Hair 


should be rinsed in at least two changes 
of good warm water. When you have 
rinsed the hair thoroughly, squeeze it as 
dry as you can, and finish by rubbing it 
with a towel, shaking it and fluffing it 
until it is dry. Then give it a good brush- 
ing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 


If you want your child to always 
be remembered for its beautiful, well- 
kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This regular weekly sham- 
pooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking 
and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage— 
and it will be noticed and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, 
anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last 
for months. 
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it’s for me!” But she answered it never- 
theless and she returned to say: “It was 
Florence Smith. She is having a tea to- 
morrow for a Mrs. Tilden who is visiting 
her—I’m really anxious to meet this 
Mrs. Tilden, Florence has ranted so— 
She can figure out what you need in your 
life from dreams and things like that.” 

“Um—’” said William who didn’t think 
much of it, but who, having been well fed, 
had not enough energy to start disagree- 
ment. 

“Florence says she’s asked just a few of 
her closest friends so that we'll all have a 
chance at Mrs. Tilden.” 

William stood up; the moon was high 
and full and the day had been long. Mary 
stood up; they went in. She looked 
round her freshened house. Now she 
saw Billy against its neat completeness. 
She felt again that vast, tired contented- 
ness that is sometimes woman’s. 

But she did not know how content she 
was—had been—until through Mrs. Til- 
den she found “Truth” and pitied herself, 
her blind, deluded self, for her abysmal 


ignorance. 


HE next afternoon, after the silky- 

settlings of a half-dozen women had 
been accomplished, Mrs. Tilden started 
things by answering an outraged question 
hurled at her by the freshest married of 
the group. 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded this 
young woman, “that men are not different 
from women!” 

“We are divided into groups,” said Mrs. 
Tilden smoothly, “and the groups are 
made by classified minds. Sex has no 
place in it. There is no habit common to 
one sex or to the other, but there is the 
habit of group.” 

It was difficult to believe. 

“But why,” asked Mary, “are men a 
little tried and annoyed, although they 
try very hard not to be, when they find 
you putting up sel/y?—the very men, per- 
haps, who want jelly on the table twice 
every day. Now a woman understands—” 

Again the chorus chimed in. 

“And when you're getting ready for 
guests,’ Mary added, “sex certainly 
makes a difference there!” 

“In this way,” said the well-dressed, 
assured and therefore most commanding 
Mrs. Tilden; “men realize that stupidity 
answers their purpose. They become 
dense, when clarity would impose a trib- 
ute of work.” 

“But J don’t understand what my hus- 
band does,” said the junior of the group 
who had been enough recently married to 
enjoy bringing ‘my husband” into every 
sentence; ‘‘nor business, as he does. He 
gets dividends from some little invest- 
ments, and he says the money in them is 
his, and yet he can’t use it. For if he used 
it, although it is his, the dividends would 
stop. Can you understand that?” _ 

“Understanding is a matter of training, 
not sex,” Mrs. Tilden assured her. 

Some one else said, “Time tables— 
women have the same training in those, 
yet never the same ease— 
~ And some one else said, “I never can 
remember whether you read them up, or 
down, or across, or in the Hebrew way— 
that is from right to left, isn’t it?” And 
then tea came in and there was a shift in 
talk, but not, for Mary, in interest. She 
was exceedingly interested in the new 
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viewpoint; she was going on to find out 
about it, for if William did understand 
and just acted that way—well, she wasn’t 
going to have it—that was all! 

“Mrs. Tilden,” she said, after she had 
stood up to go, and was putting on her 
gloves while she held in one hand a card 
case and a rose-linen handkerchief (a 
thing no man could do easily, trained to 
it or not), “Mrs. Tilden, where can I get 
some of this Mr. Freud’s books? I think 
I would like to read them.” 

Mrs. Tilden told her. 

“And Freud is sure that there is no 
difference made by sex?” 

“All the psycho-analysts are,’ Mrs. 
Tilden stated. 

“So we're just the same,” said Mary. 
It made her eyes blur; she had always 
been able to forgive so much, to overlook 
so much, because William was—at best— 
aman. 

“Exactly, my dear!” said Mrs. Tilden. 
And then Mary went off and out into the 
sunlight, which in spite of its ending a 
hot, dazzling clear-skied day, seemed cool 
and pale. 

If Mrs. Tilden were right, and William 
could understand, and acted as he did to 
evade work—just cheated— 

She was very short with him at their 
evening meal. 

“You’ve been going too hard,” he 
stated. “You're all tired out again to- 
night.” 

“T have to go hard,” she said dully and 
then, with infinite detail, she told him of 
what she had done and why she had had 
to doit. After it was over, William went 
to the front porch, but he did not put his 
feet up on the railing nor talk rose-slug 
spraying with Mr. Diggers, as he might 
have in normal moments. Instead he sat 
forlornly, wondering when he dared ask 
for a raise and what he could do—until 
the raise came—to lighten Mary’s way, 
and whether she didn’t care for him any 
more. 

The next day Mary began on an intro- 
duction to Psycho-analysis and as she read 
her cheeks burned (some of it was ‘“‘simply 
horrid!) and more than once her eyes 
filled. It was simply dreadful to realize 
that, when William emptied the refrige- 
rator pan he was not doing it for her, but 
because he was prompted by the sex urge! 
Dreadful to realize that sex impulse 
prompted everything, and that there was 
no difference between the viewpoints of 
the sexes. 

Those days were bad days! And Mary 
not only watched William, but she watch- 
ed herself. One day she dismissed bread- 
ed veal in favor of codfish balls, for 
breaded veal (because William liked it) 
was from her a sudden and unthinkable 
bid for sex response. More than once she 
said—half aloud—“‘It can’t go on!” And 
William wondered whatever on earth was 
the matter with Mary and he grew more 
miserable daily. 

“Mary,” he said one evening when the 
cord was stretched close to snapping point, 
“let’s throw our things into a bag and go 
off for the week-end.” 

“Throw our things into a bag—” 
echoed in her. No woman had ever said 
it, Mary knew; no woman could throw her 
things into a bag and go off for a week- 
end. 

“When?” she asked, probing. 

“Saturday,” he said. 
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“But today is Friday,” she pointed out. 
He looked at her blankly (they had been 
married only two years after all, and a 
man is slow to learn). ‘We might go next 
week,” she said slowly—uncertainly—“‘or 
week after next, but tomorrow—why, | 
don’t know how we could manage that, 
William.” 

He said, “Why not? Just get your 
things together and chuck them in—” 

(She had known all along that that 
Freud man had lied!) 

“William, you could do that, couldn’t 
you?” she asked in a hush. 

“Why, surest thing” he answered; “why 
not?” 

She thought of the garter that always 
has to be fastened on every woman’s cor- 
set before she takes a trip; of the ribbon 
that has to be run into her best nightie; of 
the good stockings that have to have that 
little runner up near the knee sewed up; 
of the silk underthings that have to be 
washed and ironed at home and which are 
always soiled at the wrong time; of the 
hair that has to be washed and the nails 
that have to be polished. And then—of 
how a man would chuck a buttonless 
union suit into a yawning grip and call 
himself packed! Oh, if she had Jet herself 
have any sense, she would have realized 
that that Freud man knew nothing about 
it! 

“T’ll go with you next week,” she said 
softly. Something in her tone made 
William’s eyes sting. It had seemed 
sometimes—just lately—as if she almost 
hated him! And every little thing he did, 
every little thing like winding the clocks 
or emptying the refrigerator pan, seemed 
to make her worse. 

“A sort of honeymoon,” William sug- 
gested not too certainly. 

“Yes,” she said loudly, and without a 
trace of shame, “we'll pretend it’s our 
honeymoon.” 


ANP they did go the next week. Mary 
was a little tired, although William 
helped her close up. He emptied two ash 
trays into a box of ferns that stood on a win- 
dow ledge, and the third into a wicker waste 
basket which sifted them gently through 
on the floor. Then dusting his finger tips 
together he said—fatuous, happy—‘‘Well, 
I guess that’s about all?” and Mary— 
because she had dismissed modern prob- 
ings for ancient wisdom—said “Yes, dear 
—about all,” as she went on with her 
work, 

Yes, Mary was a little tired, because 
she had “puttered so” over things that 
William told her were quite unessential: 
things like disposing of the lamb that was 
too good to throw away, and things like 
laying the peaches out, apart, so that they 
wouldn’t rot in spots; but at the shore, 
color soon came to her pretty cheeks and 
she laughed as easily as she had before the 
vague undiagnosed something had changed 
her toward William. 

“‘We must do this often,” said William 
as he looked at her and thought of how 
pretty she was, “just simply pick up our 
things and throw them into a bag and 
walk out of the door and turn the key!”’ 

Mary, who had left her house secure 
against ants, moths and all the pests of 
ancient Egypt, thought of one that 
belongs to modern civilization and 
smiled. 

“Billy,” she said (and Billy meant an 
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A LONG TIME INVESTMENT 


Every Dodge Brothers Sedan body is steel 
built throughout—sills, pillars, panels, 
frames and all. 


This all-steel design—exclusively a Dodge 
Brothers feature—possesses certain prac- 
tical advantages which recommend it most 
emphatically to the closed car buyer. 


It reduces cost, assures a structural pre- 
cision which is particularly evident in the 
snug fit of doors and windows, and results 
in a staunchness of construction which 
guarantees to the owner a long time invest- 
ment—and a long time satisfaction. 


The price of the Type-A Sedan is $1385 f. o. b. Detroit 
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unusually softened mood), “did you ever 
read any books by a man named Freud?” 

William, who was selfmade, and simple, 

had not. ‘Fiction?’ he asked. 

His wife laughed happily. “Yes,” she 
replied, “fiction; no man is competent to 
write about the habits of men. He 
couldn’t, could he, unless he’d been mar- 
ried to one? And he didn’t really men- 
tion one notable characteristic of men. 
If J wrote a book about men I’d try to 
explain why men like to clean a mud- 
caked pair of boots in a freshly-cleaned 


bathroom, or why they think a house is 
all ready for guests—even royalty—if the 
humidor.is stocked! And why they insist 
on mowing the lawn while wearing their 
best clothes.” 

“Are you trying to be funny!” William 
questioned. 

She shook her head. ‘‘No,” she said, 
“I’m trying to be sensible and to see 
things clearly, because when I do, I’m 
happy. Men!” she ended, and shook her 
head, but her eyes, on one of them, were 
tender. 
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“But you do love me, don’t you?” 
William asked, after she had thus dis- 
posed of him and put her value on his 
vote. 

“Oh, awfully!” she assured him, as, 
inside, she planned to put up peaches 
Monday because he liked them; and, be- 
cause he disliked the house at such times 
so very much and never saw quite why 
she “insisted upon getting into such a stew 
and upset,” she planned also to ask him, 
prettily, if he would mind, just once, 
lunching somewhere down town? 





Putting 


learned to the whole school—or to your 
own children. See if you can pick out a 
George starved for oxygen—a condition 
as serious as being starved for food; a Will 
who will never see the stamens in flowers, 
or a Gertrude who will never see the stars, 
until you detect and have remedied their 
eye defects; a Juan who is a perfect little 
devil until you discover and have removed 
the plugs of ear wax that have prevented 
his entering your world and forced his 
lively self to create a world of enjoyment 
for himself, often to your undoing. 

Do teachers—and mothers—always 
discover these defects? They are eager 
to learn, and if training is offered will take 
advantage of the opportunity to develop 
the judgment and critical faculty neces- 
sary for success. But it is hard, very 
hard to attach new meanings to old 
appearances, to appearances so very 
familiar, so shopworn that we do not 
knowingly see them unless a new and well 
developed set of habits is established, and 
we all know the difficulties encountered 
in breaking up and replacing habits long 
formed. 

Is it worth while to make the wrench 
from the enslaving routine of household or 
schoolroom duties and force ourselves to 
attend to these signs and symptoms—this 
new writing on the wall? 

Compare two boys of the same ability. 
Which has the better opportunity to 
develop his talents to the utmost capacity, 
the better chance to fight the world’s 
battle and crown his struggles with suc- 
cess, the boy who has developed unhin- 
dered by physical handicaps, or the one 
whose physical inferiority has led to 
repeated school failures and a diminished 


Pep Into the 


(Continued from page 33 


self confidence among his fellows, with the 
formation of the much-talked-of inferi- 
ority complex? 

But what about the teacher herself and 
her health? When I began teaching, 
thought a teacher’s work was limited to 
the four schoolroom walls and the course 
of study. Now I know that is much too 
narrow a view. Our finest teachers are 
those whose character leaves an indelible 
impression for good on the child’s plas- 
ticity, whose influence reaches through 
the child into the home and into the big 
world beyond. But to be able to do so 
means the possession of a degree of 
vitality beyond one’s own needs, vitality 
enough to enter the lives of others, to take 
part in their interests and enthusiasms, to 
become a real force and not just a teaching 
machine. Think of the day you get 
up feeling fine and full of pep. How 
easily the wheels go round that day! 
Nothing is an effort, your sense of 
humor ts equal to any situation, nobody 
gets on your nerves, and what an amount 
of work you accomplish! Would that 
every day were like that one! Isn’t there 
something we can do tomake it so, or 
nearly so? 

I used to watch the young teachers 
come into the school system, lively, 
laughing, playing jokes, possessing num- 
erous friends in varying lines of work, and 
with interests extending in many direc- 
tions. The next year there would be a 
little less laughing and joking; the follow- 
ing one, still less, with a lopping off of 
friends in other fields, a withering away of 
interests in a number of directions. By 


Schools 


the end of the fourth year of service, un- 
less a helping hand was extended, when a 
teacher went anywhere except home after 
school hours, it was with another teacher; 
if she went on vacation trips, she went 
with a teacher; her card club was com- 
posed of teachers; her friends were all 
teachers. And everywhere they went 
they talked shop, shop, shop, shop, and 
yet more shop. Instead of going swim- 
ming after school, or taking week-end 
hikes which would take her out of the 
quicksand she now listlessly betakes 
herself home to the rocking chair o1 
lounge for a so-called rest, while her 
thoughts travel round and round the 
treadmill of the day’s problems, her brain 
becoming more fagged and her troubles 
bigger with each repetition. No brisk 
exercise to clear out the fatigue poisons, 
no outside interests to offer inspiration, 
no outside friends to stimulate and change 
the currents of her thoughts—in short, 
she becomes a mere teaching cog in the 
school machinery. 

Not always. There are the live wires 
of the profession, wide awake, ready fo1 
anything and everything, responsive to 
every call, young at fifty, and the joy of 
every age from baby hood to senescence. 
That is what we are going to be like if we 
are laying up such a splendid healt! 
reserve that we must needs broaden out, 
take up new movements, help in other 
fields, develop initiative and become a 
force—in short, live a richer, fuller life, 
one with a far-reaching influence that will 
entitle us to a place in the progress of the 
world. 

And the children will be the chief bene- 
ficiaries of such a vital teaching force. 





Why You Like 


They go together and are held in comrade- 
ship by the necessities of the dance. Rag- 
time tricks the feet into dancing, and Jazz 
tickles the ear. Thanks to Paul White- 
man and Art Hickman, Californians both, 
Isham Jones, Roy Bargy and others blessed 
with real musicianship and a musical sense 
of humor, the tin cans and motor horns 
have been thrown out, the trombones 
moan more discreetly, the syrupy saxo- 
phone sings with insidious smoothness, 
but the flavor is still American. 





(Continued from page 23) 


The dancing went on, and something 
newer still was required. The peculiar 
need of a throbbing, continued, unvarying 
pulse naturally suggested the East. We 
got a flood of pseudo-oriental music: 
drums, cymbals, wailing oboes, bizarre 
harmonies and ‘“‘pash” melodies with 
fervid references in title and lyrics to 
“Allah” and “Cleopatra.” The Oriental 
craze hits America about once every 


AZZ 


seven years. We got it round 1907 when 
the ‘Dance of the Seven Veils” performed 
by a lady in tights was considered the 
height of sin. ‘We got it again six oI 
seven years later when Oscar Hammer- 
stein produced “Salome,” and Theda 
Bara cut loose in the movies. There was 
a post-war period culminating in King 
Ttt. But it is too exotic, too unwhole- 
some to last more than one season as a 
rule. Americans want something cleaner 
as a steady diet; something with energy 
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Now Thousands of M 


Fill your tank with Union 


and enjoy these results. 


otorists 


Enjoy these results—you, too, can get new speed — 
new rush in the pick-up—new power on hills 


WE know what Union Non-Detonating Gasoline 
will do for your motor. Exhaustive scientific re- 
search and experiment have taught us the results to expect. 
Now we point out these results to you so that you, too, 
may enjoy them. 


Your car will take on noticeable improvements as if they 
were improvements in the motor itself. You’ll note a new 
smoothness—an absence of vibration. 


You’ll thrill at the new speed, the new rush in the pick- 
up and the plus power on hills. 


You’ll feel those improvements at the wheel. You’ll 
know that you are using better gasoline than you have ever 
tried before. 


These results will come to any motorist who will use 
Union Non-Detonating Gasoline, unmixed with any 
other kind. 


We ask merely that you test it to prove these results. 
Do it now. Learn what you miss in motoring pleasure 
when you go without this better fuel. 


How We Get Them 


These results are not secured 
by chance. We get them in 
these ways: 

There are 21 steps in the dis- 
tillation of Union Gasoline. So- 
called “‘gasoline’’ can be made 
with two. 





But each of these 21 steps is essential to the quality of 
Union Gasoline. They result in a perfect chain of boiling 
points, which means that the explosions are progressive 
and sustained. They overlap, giving smooth, even power. 


No sledge hammer blows on the piston head to cause 
vibration. Union Gasoline gives a quick, strong, steady 
impulse—a ‘“‘follow through’”’—which permits of increased 
compression. 


And increased compression, as you know, provides that 
added speed and pick-up, with greater power on hills. 


These advantages—this new motoring pleasure—are 
yours if you will have it so. You, too, may get these re- 
sults as thousands of motorists already have. 


Fill with Union Gasoline and use it unmixed with any 
other kind. Surely it’s worth a trial to know what this 
finer fuel will give you. 





Of Special Interest 
to Tourists 


Union Non-Detonating Gasoline is sold at 
the better service stations and garages as well 
as at our own service stations in every section 
of the Pacific slope. Thus you may always be 
sure of getting this efficient fuel wherever your 
travels take you. 











Union Oil Company 


of California 


Union Oil Company of Arizona 


Union Oil Company of Nevada 


Union Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Union Gasoline 






Non-Detonating gasoline 
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and “pep,” but without dirt. And we 
have it right at home. 

The red-skin and his tom-tom. 

The red-skin and his tom-tom have 
appeared again and again in American 
popular and semi-popular music. Sousa 
used the Indian in his The Red Man and 
Powhatan’s Daughter. He cropped up 
again in Navajo and Hiawatha, in Indian- 
olaand Red Wing. In addition, American 
publishers devoting themselves to that 
semi- -popular, hybrid thing “the teaching 
piece,” have crowded their catalogs with 
Fire Dances, Indian Serenades and the 
like. But it is not the deliberate use of 
Indian melodies that counts. What really 
counts is the tom-tom. So long as we need 
dance music we need a steady rhythm, 
and the foundation of all rhythm is the 
tom-tom beat, which is perhaps to be our 
last inheritance from the dying race. 

“Tazz has passed its zenith,” Joseph 
Webber, national president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, was recently 
quoted as saying, “and at the end of five 
years will have become history the same 
as ragtime. In its place throughout the 
country will come the old familiar legiti- 
mate orchestra.” 


Here to Stay 


Ragtime has not become history yet; 
it has been absorbed by Jazz but rag- 
rhythms are still the most pronounced 
feature of nine-tenths of our present 
dance tunes. The Jazz orchestra may go, 
I doubt it. The more expressive instru- 
ments of the symphony orchestra are not 
so good for dancing as the sharp, staccato 
instruments: the piano, banjo and the 
subsidiary battery of the trap-drummer. 
Against this a sustained melody is wanted, 
and the saxophone, trombone and trum- 
pet are hard to beat. Moreover a “legiti- 
mate” orchestra is expensive, a large body 
of strings being required to balance the 
wood wind and brass; and such a band is 
less effective by phonograph or radio than 
a smaller organization of properly con- 
trasted instruments, whose sounds must 
needs come through a diaphragm as 
through a sieve. The Jazz ragtime band 
is cheap and effective, providing the old 
need—something to tickle the ear, some- 
thing to tickle the feet. 

But whatever happens, the feet win. 
Americans are now a dancing people, and 
they will insist that whatever form our 
popular music takes, it must be dance 
music. Whenever a manuscript goes to 
a Broadway publisher today, that 1 is the 
first thing he looks for. If it isn’t good 
dance stuff, back it goes! 

The launching of a popular song is now- 
adays a vast commercial undertaking 
involving the outlay of huge sums. The 
publisher, in the first place, inaugurates 
an advertising campaign of national 
scope. He “releases” the new song 
exactly as if it were “news” from a news- 
paper syndicate. He plans to have it 
sung in as many theatres as possible, and 
played i in the dance halls, for which he has 
both sheet music and orchestra score ready. 

In addition he arranges with the phono- 
graph and player-roll people. The record- 
manufacturers especially back him up, 
because their product is far more expen- 
sive to produce than that of the player- 
roll makers, and far more widely used. 
With a big seller at least three records are 
needed: a vocal solo, a male quartet and 


Why You Like Jazz: 








one or more dance records by a famous 
orchestra, all of which cost real money. 
Getting out hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps millions, of these records, adver- 
tising, distributing them nation-wide, 
entails enormous expense. In the case of 
failure there is no come-back for them. 

Obviously no song is suitable for such 
widespread distribution unless it pos- 
sesses three requisites: catchy title and 
lyric; a swinging melody that can be 
whistled; and above all a strong dance 
rhythm of simple step. Difficult rhythms 
such as the tango or maxixe have no wide 
appeal. The only rhythms possible are 
those suited to the pedal extremities of 
Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Shean. Far more 
than any professional dancer, the soda 
jerker and his “sweetie” determine the 
rhythm of the modern dance. 

Now the foundation of all dance-music 
is the straight one-one-one-one of the 
tom-tom. This may be split up by sharp 
accent into one-two, one-two and its com- 
pounds, giving the march, the two-step 
and fox-trot; or into the one-two-three, 
one-two-three of the waltz. 

Ethnologists may tell us that the tom- 
tom is common to any primitive race; and 
so itis. But to the American mind, by a 
thousand associations, the “primitive 
race’ means the Indian of the Far West. 

The United States is the only great, 

civilized country which has left within its 
borders a true primitive people. We may, 
as a matter of business, cheat the Indian 
out of his lands and poison him with gin, 
but we respect him, proud, solitary, 
shrinking in numbers, but unbeaten. He 
gave us the hardest fight we have ever 
known; his history is ours, a part of the 
country’s romance in its drive westward. 

We know his music of old, and in a 
thousand ways he colors our lives. No 
American boy goes to the circus without 
hearing the tom-toms beat in play as his 
grandfather heard them in earnest. He 
goes home to dream about it in his sleep and 
to dress the part of an Indian in his games. 

Whenever the American mind seeks 
escape for itself, it turns sooner or later 
to the West—the old glamorous West of 
pioneer days, the goldseekers, the bison 
hunters, the trappers and cattle rustlers. 
The American likes to join a redskin 
order, wear feathers and beat a tom-tom 
himself; he likes to see the covered wagon 
at the movies-when the tom-toms beat in 
the orchestra once more. 

Condemned to produce dance-music 
whatever else they do, the Rialto boys 
will have to choose between the tom- 
tom of the Orient or that of the Indian, 
and in the main it is the Indian tom-tom 
that we hear in our clean, native, energetic 
jazz. Listen to any dance-hall orchestra 
or dance-record of today, and you will 
find that under the ragged melody sounds 
the old incessant blood-stirring beat of the 
tom-tom. It is the last, unconsciously 
accepted, grotesquely used gift of the 
Red Man as he makes his final exit. 

But it is a good clean gift all the same: 
one that is helping the American people to 
stand on their own feet—musically speak- 
ing—and helps them to become accus- 
tomed to the musical technique of the 
masters. Says Victor Schertzinger, of 
Los Angeles, well-known conductor and 
composer of popular songs: 

“Music always has had its popular 
expression as well as its ‘classic. The 


Arthur S. Garbett 
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modern trend of popular music follows the 
modern trend of more artistic music. 
This is as it always has been. There has 
always been this inter-action and inter- 
influence playing between writers of so 
called artistic music and writers of music 
for the people. Popular songs not only 
come from the compositions of the 
masters, but, in their turn, influence the 
masters, who, like Dvorak, go to the 
melodies of the negro in order to get 
material with which to write symphonies; 
or, like Tschaikowsky, whose use of the 
songs of the people is revealed in the 
melancholy theme of his _ celebrated 
“Andante Cantabile,” taken bodily from 
the age-old ‘Volga Boatmen’s Song.’ 

“The value of popular music is that it 
brings to the masses of the people, in a 
form so diluted and rendered plain that it 
may be enjoyed by the unlearned, the 
music of the masters, and ‘jazz’ does pre- 
cisely that. 

“In the music, say of Paul Whiteman, 
will be found the whole-toned scale that 
was featured by Debussy, and since 
Debussy, has been employed by the entire 
school of modernists. The three stranded 
harmonies of the saxophone trio, found in 
all modern ‘jazz’ combinations, convey 
technical effects peculiar to modern 
compositions—the augmented fifth, for 
instance; the free employment of consecu- 
tive fifths, and all the long list of ‘altered’ 
harmonies so dear to the heart of modern 
Frenchmen. The ‘popular ear’ becoming 
accustomed to these harmonies is uncon- 
sciously tuned to accept the works of 
modern masters, and the familiarity that 
elsewhere breeds contempt, in music 
breeds appreciation. 


The New Day 


“T do not defend the drivel of aimless 
writers of ‘jazz’ who reiterate a limited 
vocabulary of chords under melodies of 
incoherent and worthless character; musi 
of this class is degrading and fortunately 
short-lived; but I am defending thx 
modern tendency in popular musi 
because it correctly reflects the times and 
like the better grade of music which it 
imitates, it is sincere and eloquent. 

“In my own experience as a song 
writer I can clearly see where moder 
‘jazz’ with its larger vocabulary of chord: 
has been of an uplifting influence. Not s« 
many years ago, songs of mine have bee 
turned down by publishers because ‘th 
harmonies are too varied and unusual 
There are too many “accidentals.” Th: 
average amateur pianist can’t play them.’ 
The equipment of a composer trained 11 
the best schools was in his way unless h« 
confined his efforts exclusively to sym 
phonic or chamber-music expression- 
and no man could do that and live! Now. 
it is very different. No composer of song: 
has a chance unless his harmonies ‘bite,’ 
and are varied and inclusive of much 
‘dissonance.’ Merely thumping the thre: 
principal chords of a key, with perhaps « 
modulation to a relative minor, will no 
longer satisfy the modern popular eat 
accustomed as it is to the riches of har- 
monies straight from the scores of th 
modern masters. 

“Most certainly I believe that modern 
popular music, as an entirety, is better, 
more varied, more correctly written md 
more eloquent than the popular songs o 
yesterday.” 
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Five United States manufac- 
turing pent, seven mee 
plants and two Canadian plants » 
give us the largest production Superior Roads EE i 
capacity in the world for Superior Touring - - 495 
high-grade cars and make Superior Utility Coupe - 640 
possible our low prices. Superior 4-Pass.Coupe - 725 





fer Economical Transportation 





—w/ CHEVRO 


The Economical Quality Car 


When low priced cars came on the market, 
PRICE was the magnet that drew buyers because 
low price made automobiles possible for millions 
hitherto debarred from the advantages of motor 
transportation. 


Time and experience have developed the fact 
that purchase price—although an important 
factor—must always be considered in connection 
with operating and maintenance costs. 


Chevrolet prices are not the lowest onthe market, 
yet Chevrolet economical transportation averages 
lowest in cost. This average cost considers the 
purchase price, interest on investment, depreci- 
ation and all operating and maintenance costs. 


A detailed comparison with any other car in 
the low priced field will convince you that 
Chevrolet is the best buy because of its superior 


quality and because the purchase price includes 
full equipment. 


More than a million Chevrolets are now in 
use. Twelve huge plants are now building 
them at the rate of two thousand five hundred 
per working day. Nearly one-half million 
Chevrolets were bought in 1923 —far exceed- 
ing in number the sales of any other quality 
car. 


Thus, our statements have the strongest possible 
backing, namely, the faith and patronage of the 
American people who know automobiles and 
know practical values better than any other 
people on earth. 


Let any one of our seven thousand dealers show 
you our seven types of cars and explain how 
easy it is to get one and enjoy its use. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich: 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Chevrolet Dealers and Serv- 
ice Stations everywhere. 
Superior Sedan a - $795 Applications will be con- 
Superior Commercial Chassis 395 sidered from high-grade 
Superior Light Delivery - | 495 
Utility ExpressTruck Chassis 550 not adequately covered. 


dealers only, for territory 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





The 
Heart 
of this 
House 
is the 

Patio 











The outside walls are roughly stippled in light tan and brown; roofing tiles are in varying shades of red, 
brown, buff and green; the entrance door is paneled mahogany, with window-trimming to match it in tone 


HE house shown herewith is dis- 

tinctive in style, artistic as to 

detail and characterful in color 

scheme; its exterior is exceptionally 
attractive; planned with an inside patio 
and a number of other engaging features, 
its interior is delightful, both in appear- 
ance and in practicability of arrange- 
ment. 

The outside walls, resting on a foun- 
dation of concrete, are of cement-stucco 
over metal lath and frame construction. 
They are finished in rough stippled 
effect in light tan and brown. ‘The roof 
covering consists of roofing tile in varie- 
gated colors and shades, including red, 
brown, buff and green. The front 
entrance is framed with smooth-surfaced 
stucco in imitation of gray stone and is 
floored with red cement. The front door 
itself is of dark brown mahogany, attrac- 
tively paneled, and the wood trimming, 
which is confined almost entirely to the 
windows, is done in brown mahogany 
color with a rubbed cloud-like finish of 
greenish gray. 

Contributing materially to the general 
attractiveness are the front entrance and 
the two front window groups with their 
somewhat variously arched tops. The tiny 
balcony-like ornamentation of the attic 
vent in the front gable is also an enhancing 
detail and the use of stepping-stones of 
tile as a substitute for the usual paved 
walk to connect the entrance with the 
sidewalk is especially effective. 

The entrance is featured with a small 
wall-enclosed open porch from which an 
open doorway gives access to a little 
vestibule with a window at one side and 
an electric light at the other. Entry from 


the vestibule is direct to the living-room. 
Referring to the floor plan it will be seen 
that a broad open arch connects living- 
room and dining-room and that the patio 
is situated in the center of the plan. Only 
a very short hall is provided and yet, 
largely because of this patio, there is con- 
venient accessibility to the various 
divisions. There are a delightful break- 
fast-room, an excellent sleeping-porch, 
two bedrooms, a bathroom and, of course, 
the kitchen and customary kitchen-entry 
porch. Windows area feature throughout. 


Floor plan of house with patio accessible from four rooms 





The patio is ten by fifteen feet in 
interior dimensions. It is covered with 
glass and floored with cement. In each 
corner of the floor there is space for the 
growing of indoor plants and the center 
features a small round pool for gold-fish. 
A pair of French doors open to the patio 
from living-room, dining-room, breakfast- 
room and one bedroom. 

In the kitchen are built-in cupboards, « 
draft cooler-closet, a cabinet for disappea‘- 
ing ironing-board and a plaster hood for 
the range. The kitchen porch is equipped 
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Jhis unique recipe | 
is worth 
one hundred dollars 


NY woman who loves to cook will want 
A to see the prize recipes that were sub- 
mitted in the 1923 Borden Recipe 

Club Contest. 


The one printed on this page was awarded 
the first prize of $100.00. It was submitted 
ee 
Hays. The Mendota, 

Apt. 26, Washington, | 
D.C. The second prize |] 
of $50 went to Mrs. & 
Kate Lowry, Auditor 
ium Hotel, Chicago, % 
Ill., for her Eggplant @ 
Sicilienne; third prize 
of $25 to Mrs. Ella S. | 
Witherill, Fort Myers, 
Fla., for her Jumbola; 
and the fourth prize, ~ Pen 
also of $25, to Miss Emily Clark, 259 South 
Broad St., Mobile, Ala., for her Standard Cake. 


54 Splendid Recipes 


Prizes were awarded to fifty other splendid 
recipes, too. Space does not permit listing 
the winners here. But all of the recipes will 
be printed on pages to fit the famous Borden 
Recipe Album and mailed free to members 
of the club. If you are not a member you can 
join for 25 and get the Album. 












OP BIE. 


These recipes are the best in the country. They 
represent the finest kind of American cook- 
ing. There is no cooking like it either. For 
American cooking demands milk. And milk 
adds not only nourishment and richness, but 
a flavor that can be secured in no other way. 


With the use of Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
for all cooking purposes, you save time, labor, 
and money. Borden’s gives you the richest, 
purest milk in the most convenient and eco- 
nomical form. If you’ve never tried it, or do 
not regularly use it, the 54 prize winning 
recipes will certainly convert you. The Borden 
Company,222 Borden Building,350 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 







Many other fine recipes 
won prizes in the Borden 
Recipe Club contest, too 





GUINEA HEN 
WITH SPANISH SAUCE 


(Chicken can be used tn place of guinea hen) 















1 Guinea hen 

14% cups Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
(Undiluted) 

1 medium size can tomatoes 

1 pimiento, minced 

2 large sweet green peppers, cut fine 

2 Spanish onions, slice 

1 small can mushrooms 

4 tablespoons butter 

Tiny pinch soda 

2 cups water 

Dash cayenne pepper and salt to taste 















ELECT a fat, young guinea hen, 

dress, clean, and’ put into a baking 
pan with one cup of hot water, rub 
fowl with the butter. Cook rapidly 
until well started, then moderately, and 
when half done add the salt, and more 
| water as needed. There should be two 
rich cups of broth when finished. When 
the guinea is tender remove from oven 
and separate into pieces at the joints, 
leaving pieces whole, and return to the 
baking pan. Fry the onion to a golden 
brown in the butter, and add soda to 
the tomatoes. Combine the milk and 
broth, add the other ingredients and 
bring to boiling point on top of stove, 
stirring all the while. Keep back enough 
of milk to make a thickening of the 
flour and add to the sauce, remove from 
fire and pour over the guinea. Set this 
| to simmering in a moderate oven until 
| the fowl is tender enough to fall from 
the bones when eaten. Serve piping hot 
on a platter with parsley, if you wish. 
Be sure to have the sauce cooked to 
the consistency of cream gravy. 
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with a pair of stationary laundry trays 
and has a large storage closet, this closet 
also containing the water-heater. Each 
of the sleeping-rooms, including the sleep- 
ing porch, has a good closet and the hall 
is provided with a built-in cabinet of 
shelves and drawers for linen; the bath- 
room contains a wall medicine case. 

Pine woodwork is used throughout 


Western Homes and Gardens 


the interior. In living-room and dining- 
room it is finished in old ivory; in the 
sleeping-rooms, hall and breakfast-room 
it is in creamy white, and in bathroom 
and kitchen it is done in white enamel. 
Hardwood floors prevail, except in the 
kitchen and bathroom, the latter being 
floored with tile. The walls of living- 
room and dining-room are finished in oil 
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paint in light, appropriate tints, and in 
the bathroom and kitchen they are 
enameled like the woodwork, while else- 
where they are papered. 

his house has no basement or cellar 
but it is equipped with built-in gas radi- 
ators for heating and with all other 
modern conveniences. 

Cares ALma Byers. 


A Ranch Income on a City Lot 


OST ten-or-twenty-acre farmers 

would consider that they had made 
a good crop if they collected $2500 for it 
every year but Paul H. Steude of Sacra- 
mento, California, is receiving an average 
of more than $200 a month from culti- 
vation of a city lot. There is nothing 
fancy about his farming. He does not 
cultivate orchids. Berries, corn and 
beans, beets, carrots, onions, radishes and 
other vegetables are grown, with many 
common garden flowers “thrown in.” 

The lot from which he received last year 
more than $1600 in cash for vegetables, 
flowers, flower seeds, bulbs, fruits and 
nuts, in addition to giving away about 
$1000 worth of these products, is 40 x 151 
feet. This space includes an eight-room 
house and a garage. Last summer there 
were 165 varieties of plants and trees 


TX? 








growing in this area, every plant and tree 
producing something salable. From trees 
were picked 300 pounds of walnuts, 300 
of almonds, 350 of peaches, 200 of apples, 
150 of apricots and 140 large naval 
oranges. Beans yielded as high as fifty 
pounds per day at height of the season. 
From melon vines Steude sold fifty-three 
melons of eight varieties, with fourteen 
large pumpkins and a number of winter 
squashes. To economize in ground he 
trains melon, squash and pumpkin vines 
on frames, as he does string beans. When- 
ever a melon, pumpkin or squash begins to 
form on the vine he puts a small movable 
platform under it, and there the vegetable 
ripens with the full benefit of the sun on 
all sides. Every blossom on these vines 


means a marketable article because there 
is no opportunity for mildew or rot to 


< } d 
es 


creep up from the soil and destroy. 
At a flower show Steude took first 
prize with sixty-five varieties of flower 

and aromatic herbs. He also grows ras} 

berries, blackberries, strawberries, red and 
black currants, loganberries and goose- 
berries. He has had fifteen differen 
varieties of fruit ripe at one time. He 
regularly supplies ten families in th: 
neighborhood with rhubarb and one day 
picked twenty-five artichokes from a fe\ 
plants along the fence. Cucumbers keep 
beans and melons company in climbing on 
high frames and the ground is carpeted 
with beets, carrots, turnips, radishes, 
onions, peanuts, chives, lettuce, cabbage, 
okra, garlic, spinach, endive, cress, four- 
teen varieties of peppers, tobacco, horse- 
radish, thyme, mint of several varieties, 
kale, egg-plant, marjoram, dill, caraway} 
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Industry, intelligence and intensive gardening bring $200 monthly to Paul H. Steude. Sixty-two years old and no wolf at the door! ’ 
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and a dozen other herbs, from which are 
sold both the dried plants and seeds. 
With all these Steude has found room 
for twenty-five grapevines, from which 
he produces very early grapes selling at 


the highest market price. There are five 
hop vines, most of which ramble over the 
house, giving shade in summer and beauty 
as well as hops in season. Castor beans 
are grown for the beans and to furnish 
support for climbing plants. A bed of 
asparagus, another of celery and a third 
of oyster-plant give an idea of the range of 
vegetables. 

In flowers there are twenty varieties of 
geraniums, a dozen different chrysanthe- 
mums, thirty rose bushes, twenty large 
Canterbury bells which have yielded as 
many as ten bunches a day: carnations, 
pinks, gladioli, centaureas, petunias, 
pansies, Shasta daisies, verbenas, callas, 
tuberoses, asters, eleven varieties of mari- 
golds, snapdragons, zinnias, candytuft, 
larkspurs, poppies, violets, mignonette, 
Madeira vine, Virginia creeper, bluebells, 
balsams, stocks, hollyhocks, forgetmenots 
and, as Steude naively says, “others 
whose names I do not know.” 


The secret of this amazing production 
from about 4700 square feet of soil is close 
crop rotation and intensive cultivation. 
Irrigation is carried on by means of 
ditches from low hydrants, so that all the 
benefit of the water is obtained. No hose 
is used and the entire surface of the garden 
is kept damp the year round. Little fer- 
tilizer is used other than the dead stalks 
and leaves of plants which are chopped 
and worked into the ground in the process 
of constant cultivation. Steude is sixty- 
two years old and does all the work 
unaided. He believes that his is the most 
agriculturally productive piece of ground 
of its size in the world. H. H. Dunn. 








The Fun of Lily-Ponding 


g AST summer my sister and I decided to 
curn a difficult spot in the rear yard into 
something attractive. Why not a water 
garden? Down camea lattice screen and up 
went a simple trellis to support the grape- 
vine at the corner. From the town library 
came an armful of books on water gardens, 
lily ponds, wall gardens, rock gardens, bog 
gardens water lilies, aquaria, gold-fish. 
whole day was spent and a hundred and 
fifty miles driven to see professional 
water-gardeners and get estimates— 
which ran from $175 to $250 and quite 
took our innocent breath away! 

We determined to do the job ourselves. 

It was apparent from the beginning 
that no formal pool would fit. On a city 
lot sixty-five feet front by two hundred 
deep, with trees wherever a tree could 
find root-room and with woodland vistas 
from any point of view, only an informal 
pond would suit the setting. An old gar- 
den hose, limp and flexible, laid on the 
ground, outlined the gentle curves; here 
a bold point projected, caused by a plum 
tree; opposite, a receding shore line was 
the natural result; imagined currents and 
obstructions further gave shape to the 
space; then we started to dig. The hole 
didn’t look very big, but somehow it kept 
growing wider and longer as it got deeper 
until it was eight feet across, nearly 
twenty long and three feet deep. The 
sides were sloping and irregular. When 
the hole was ready we planned to do the 
concreting but Brother-in-law (possibly 
with a vision of his women-folks mired 
down in concrete) said no, so we hunted 
up a couple of cement-workers who did 
the job as we wanted it; just plastered the 
concrete on, without forms or leveling or 
bevelling. The stones we had set round 
the edge they concreted in. 

We then deposited twelve inches of soil 
mixed with a goodly amountof fertilizer; on 
top two inches of sand and on top of that 
coarse gravel and small stones. Then we 
planted six lilies, a water poppy and a 





clump of water hyacinth. We put a 
ladder across from side to side and on it 
the lawn sprinkler and regulated the flow 
of water so that the soil was gently set- 
tled. Gold-fish and a variety of sub- 
merged aquatic plants were added when 
the pond was full; round the edges we 
planted iris and other simple things. The 
water poppy and hyacinth bloomed that 
fall but the lilies had to make root growth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bufo, whose common 
name is Toad; visited the pool, and in the 
morning we found yards and yards of jet- 
black beads looped about the plants. Ina 
cone of weeks the beads turned into tiny 
jet-black polliwogs which grew until they 
acquired legs, lost their tails, became tiny 
hop-toads and hopped away. 

Water spiders appear from nowhere 
and skate across the surface; dragon flies 
dart above the water; diving ‘beetles swim 
here and there; the gold-fish spawn and 
tiny fishes are found and watched with 
interest; birds come to bathe and gather 
bits of food. Clouds and sky, trees and 
flowers, are reflected in the quiet surface. 
Lilies bloom, lifting their lovely pink, 
yellow and white cups above green and 
mottled leaves. There have been more 
than thirty flowers at a time on the water 
poppy. Across the pool under the orange 
trees canaries in a simple bird-house sing. 

Under a rose climbing the fence between 
us and our neighbors a comfortable couch 
invites to pass the afternoon; a little 
stretch of lawn gives space for chairs. At 
the higher end of the pool a rock-garden 
effect, planted with mint, poppies, violets 
and wild flowers, leads to the only path 
that has a semblance of permanency; it 
also artfully conceals the end of the hose 
from which a little waterfall is made to 
trickle down into the pool. 

The difficult spot has become a thing of 
beauty and it seems hardly possible that 
this sylvan nook is less than five-minutes 
walk from two trolley cars. 

Auice C. Brown. 
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Malos 
Design 
No. 2591 


OR eighty-five years 

we have been designing 
RUSSWIN Hardware to fit 
quietly into the architectural 
scheme of the house, and 
equipping that Hardware with 
a sturdy mechanism that guar- 
antees a life-time of efficient, 
trouble-free service. 


This is our reason for suggest 
ing RUSSWIN Hardware for 
your home. 


“To Russwin-ize is to Economize— 
The Economy of the Best™ 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corpn., 
Successor 


New Britain, Connecticut 


New York San Francisco Chicago London 

































Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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Better Buying 


HERE is plenty of joy and adven- 

ture in shopping for food if the 

housewife approaches her problem 

with interest and an intelligent 
knowledge of what she needs. The old 
days of “Johnny, run to the store and 
bring me some coffee” have given way to 
the personal call at the store or the syste- 
matic order given over the telephone at 
the time most convenient for grocer and 
customer, with the mention of the amount, 
the size of the package, the price, perhaps, 
and the brand. 

There has been a certain amount of 
criticism against the order given over the 
telephone, the objection being that inferior 
goods were sent, while the woman who 
called and made her selection personally 
carried off the choicest and freshest goods. 
This is scarcely fair, for several reasons. 
The telephone saves both housewife and 
grocer time and trouble, and their co- 
operation is only good business for each 
of them. 

It is probably true that the first to come 
are the first served, but as a rule and part 
of a good business policy the grocer does 
not show much favoritism. If there is any 
reason to suspect that the customer is not 
getting fair play the order should be care- 
fully examined upon delivery and any- 
thing that is not satisfactory returned im- 
mediately with an explanation of the 
reason. Of course the grocer knows that 


a systematic failure to send the quality 
ordered will soon lose him a customer, and 
the modern storekeeper operates on the 
basis that customers must be satisfied. 
If the housewife has time for a call, that 
is another matter. 


In any case she should 





visit the store occasionally to look over 
the stock, learn the new products being 
shown and gather what information she 
may on comparative prices, the seasonable 
foods and the goods being sold at special 
prices. All this knowledge picked up so 
easily by a personal call helps in buying 
intelligently and economically. 

In marketing it is well to have a definite 
plan and follow it systematically. If the 
telephone is used, a list should be made 
out when the meals for the day are plan- 
ned so that the entire order may be given 
at one time. If the funds for the house- 
hold are budgeted a fixed amount may be 
placed in a separate purse so that bills may 
be paid in cash when the order is delivered. 
Or, if more convenient, a check once a 
week will still keep the expenditure well 
under control and automatically act as a 
receipt for the amount paid out. 

The household purchases of food nat- 
urally divide into three groups—meat, 
vegetables and fruits, and staple groceries. 

A few years ago flour and sugar lurked 
in open barrels under the grocer’s counter, 
coffee and tea dispensed their fragrance 
before they were wrapped or sold, and 
crackers, cookies, dates, prunes and many 
other articles were exposed to dust and 
customers’ fingers. Today a grocer’s 
shelves are as trim, clean and well groom- 
ed asa drug store. Packaged goods under 
well-established brands are the rule and 
for good reason—they are clean and whole- 
some and there is a responsible firm or 
corporation behind them to guarantee 
their quality. It is a protection to buy 
goods put up under a brand, for they are 
alrost certain to be uniform in quality 





COURTESY OF THE CRYSTAL MARKET 
The personal selection of fruits and vegetables becomes a joy in the modern market 


and correct in weight. The law requires 
package goods to conform to certain speci- 
fications for the protection of the customer 
and it is safe to say that almost without 
exception they have been prepared for the 
market under the most sanitary condi- 
tions. 

lhe stock of staple groceries subdivides 
into several groups which are usually kept 
together on the shelves for convenience 
in use. 

FLOURS AND CEREALS 

Bread Flour, Pastry Flour, Corn Meal, 
Whole Wheat or Graham Flour, Break- 
fast Cereals. 

BEVERAGES 

Tea, Coffee, Chocolate and Cocoa, 

Evaporated or Powdered Milk. 
SPICES 

Mustard, Cinnamon, Cloves, Ginger, 

Sage, Cayenne, Paprika, Pepper. 
SUGARS 
Loaf, Granulated, Brown, Powdered. 
EXTRACTS 
Lemon, Vanilla, Almond. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Tapioca, Gelatine, Rice, Cornstarch, 
Flour Pastes (Macaroni, Spaghetti or 
Noodles), Baking Powder, Molasses, Vin- 
egar, Salad Oil, Shortening, Salt, Soda. 


These staples should be checked over at 
intervals close enough so that they are 
never allowed to be entirely exhausted be- 
fere a fresh supply replaces them. Twice 
a week will probably be often enough to 
check up and replenish. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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So 
G The age of womans greatest charm 


It is an interesting fad that the age of woman’s greatet altivity 
outside the home 1s also the age of her greatest activity inside the home 


EVER BEFORE was there a greater desire for 

those things which make for comfort, 
cheerfulness and attractiveness in the home. 
And the woman chiefly responsible is the 
woman who has cultivated qualities which so 
many women overlook—the woman with 
the gift for human relationships. 


Go into the home of such a woman. Nei- 
ther the furniture, nor the hangings, nor the 
size of the rooms, impresses you half so much 
as the air of peacefulness and contentment 
which pervades everything. 


There is no sign of hurry or disorganization. 
There is nothing neglected. And especially 
is this true in the dining-room, for this wom- 
an knows the soothing qualities of the simple 
home meal. 


Those who eat in such a woman’s home 
are always sure of getting something new. 
And what a treat it is, in these days of so 
much sameness, to find the new and differ- 
ent thing on the attractive table! 


Because of the loyalty and friendship of 
these women, Premier Salad Dressing has 
gone from coast to coast and even into Eng- 
land and France. In more than a million 
homes it adds the new and different touch 
to the dainty repast. And its popularity is 
growing greater all the time. 


For the modern home-maker—the woman 
who takes delight in her home table as well as 
inher outside activities—we have a little book, 
“Salads, Suppers, Picnics,” which we shall be 
glad to send to anyone on request. 














FRANCIS H. 
LEGGETT & 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Premier Salad Dressing 
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The tray containing a simple service may be arranged beforehand and set on a card table when the game is over 


Entertaining the Club 


HIS is the day of clubs. Women 

who have been overwhelmed by 

home cares in the past are gaining 

more leisure for themselves by an 
intelligent arrangement of their work, as 
well as by the many mechanical devices 
that have replaced hand labor and short- 
ened by hours the old schedule of house- 
hold tasks. 

With added leisure for outside interests 
women are getting together for serious 
study of some modern question, social or 
political, or perhaps only for an hour or 
two of pleasant relaxation and better 
acquaintance. In the larger cities women 
have the opportunity to select the club 
that seems best suited to their desires and 
activities, but in the smaller centers one 
club usually embraces all branches of 
women’s interests and supplies a back- 
ground for the greater number of enter- 
tainments. 

On one point, however, most clubs are 
of the same mind—there must be some 
kind of refreshments served or the pro- 
gram, serious or social, is not quite com- 
plete. 

These may take the form of a luncheon 
served at small tables or one large table if 
the club is small. The table may be set 
with doilies and the service kept simple 
while the decorations conform to the oc- 
casion and the surroundings. In enter- 
taining a club, simplicity should be the 
keynote, as oftentimes there are members 
who are valuable for their contribution of 
intellect, executive ability or personal 
charm that are limited in their budget for 
entertaining. For this reason it is wise to 
keep the entertainment well within the 
limit that any member can attain without 
too great effort. 

Perhaps the club may meet in the after- 
noon and dinner follow at the close of the 
more serious business, when the men join 
the party in time for the social entertain- 
ment. 


Or an evening of cards or mah jongg 
is preceded by a dinner. 

The menus and recipes given here are 
appropriate to all types of a club enter- 
tainment. They are simple but well- 
balanced and delicious, lending themselves 
readily to a form of service that places no 
extra responsibility on the hostess. 

From these typical menus others can be 
easily formed that will be equally delicious 
and of the same general character. Origi- 
nal touches are always a welcome surprise 
but a careful simplicity in menu, table 
decorations, linen and service can not be 
too strongly emphasized for the spirit of 
equality, not rivalry, must rule if any club 
is to endure and flourish. 

Afternoon Refreshments 
Hot Sandwiches 
Tea, Coffee or Cocoa 
Small Cakes 
Hot Shrimp Sandwiches 
3 cups shrimps 12 slices bread 
4 egg yolks 4 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon onion juice 14 cup chopped mush- 
¥4 teaspoon salt rooms 
4 teaspoon paprika 5 tablespoons flour 
Few grainscayenne %% cup milk 
Grated cheese 4 cup cream 

Discard the intestinal veins and finely 
chop the shrimps. Mix with two of the 
egg yolks, the onion juice, salt, paprika 
and cayenne. Cut the crust from the 
slices of bread and cut each slice in half 
cornerwise. Spread the bread with the 
mixture. Melt the butter, add the mush- 
rooms and cook for five minutes. Add 
flour and when well mixed add the milk 
and cream and bring to the boiling point, 
stirring constantly. Add the other two 
egg yolks and stir until thick. Cool 
slightly and pour over the shrimp mixture. 
Sprinkle with grated cheese and bake in a 
hot oven until cheese is brown, about 10 
minutes. These can be prepared before- 
hand ready to bake just before they are to 
be served. 





Toasted Creole Sandwiches 
2 dozen slicesraisin 14 cupcream 


bread 4 cup prepared mus- 
2 soft cheeses tard 
34 cup chopped wal- Few grains cayenne 
nuts 4 cup melted butter 


14 teaspoon salt 


Work the cheese with a spoon or knife 
until softened adding the cream, the mus- 
tard, cayenne and salt and creaming well 
together. Spread between the slices of 
raisin bread and sprinkle the mixture 
generously with nuts before putting the 
two slices together. Toast until golden 
brown on both sides, heating the toaster 
beforehand so that the sandwiches toast 
quickly. Sprinkle with melted butter and 
with a sharp knife cut each sandwich in 
thirds before serving. These can be pre- 
pared at any convenient time and toasted 
just before serving. 


Pecan Cakes 
V4 cup fat 21% teaspoons baking 
1 cup sugar powder 
3 egg yolks V4 teaspoon salt 
Y¥ cup milk 2 stiffly beaten egg 
V4 teaspoon vanilla whites 
134 cups pastry flour 34 cup broken pecan 
meats 


Cream the fat, adding the sugar grad- 
ually. Then add the well-beaten egg yolks 
and the flavoring. Sift together the flour, 
baking powder and salt and add alter- 
nately with the milk. Add the nuts and 
fold in the beaten egg whites. Pour into 
buttered and floured muffin pans and bake 
in a moderate oven (375° F.) for about 30 
minutes. Prepare a plain boiled frosting 
using the remaining egg white and frost 
the cakes decorating them with a half 
pecan meat before the frosting has be- 
come firm. 

Another menu for afternoon refresh- 
ments that is both delicious and appro- 
priate confines its hot dish to the biscuit 
making an easier service if the number of 
guests is large. (Continued on page 74) 
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Carnat 





My, but theyre good! 


It’s wonderful how much better baked 
potatoes taste if you pour in a table- 
spoonful of Carnation Milk, undiluted, 
then season with salt and paprika. Try 
next time and see. For sauces, gravies, 
creaming vegetables and making salad 
dressings there’s nothing better than 
Carnation Milk. Just pure, fresh milk, 
evaporated to double richness and 
sterilized, it gives a savor to cook- 
ing that sends plates back for more. 
Wouldn’t you like a Carnation Cook 
Book? It has more than one hun- 
dred tested recipes you will approve. 
Yours for the asking. 

CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


49 Main St., San Francisco 747 Warehouse St., Los Angeles 
326 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


Milk 


*From Contented Cows” 


© 1924, Carnation Milk Products Co. 






10n 


You can dilute the double-rich 


contents of this can until the quart 
bottle overflows with pure milk 





‘My Hewssite Recipes 


‘Cream of Vegetable Soup 


: 2 tsp. salt, slice onion, 2 cups 
: water, 4, cup Carrot, e7, cup 
: turnip, % cup celery, 1 cup 
potatoes, 2 tbsp. flour, 1% tsp. 
: salt,3cups water, 1 tsp.parsley, 
2 tbsp. butter, 1 cup Carnation 
: Milk, Wash and pare vege- 
: tables; put through food chop- 
: per or cut in small cubes; cook 
:1n two cups of water until ten- 
: der. When done beat with fork 
; to break vegetables and add to 
: sauce made by melting butter, 
i adding the flour, then milk, 
: diluted with water, and cook 5 
; minutes. Add seasonings and 
parsley. Serves six people. 


Creamed Chipped Beef 


: % tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. butter, 14 
:cup Carnation Milk, 1 cup 
: water, 2 tbsp. flour, % tsp. 

: pepper, % Ib. c hipped beef. 


| : Melt butter, add flour, stirring 


: constantly "until thoroughly 
: blended. Add the liquid, salt 
i and pepper. Let boil until thick- 
: ened, stirring occasionally. Add 
: beef and continue cooking until 
: beef is heated through. Turn 
: onto a hot platter and garnish 
: with toast points. This recipe 
: will serve four people. 


No Egg Mayonnaise 
Dressing 


My tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. Carnation 
: Milk, 34 cupoil, }4tsp. paprika, 
i | tbsp. lemon juice or vinegar. 
: Put salt and paprika in a bowl, 
: add Carnation Milk and mix 
: thoroughly, add oil slowly, stir- 
: ring const antly. Then add the 
: lemon juice or vinegar. Makes 

2% cup salad dressing. 

Cream Tapioca Pudding 
?14% cups Water, \% cup pearl 
? tapioca, 24 cup Carnation Milk, 
: 14 tsp. salt, 3 tbsp. sugar, 14 


: tsp. vanilla, 2 eggs beaten sep- 
: arately. Soz ak tapioca one hour 


: in enough cold water to cover. 
: Combine milk and water and 
: cook with tapioca in a double 
: boiler until transparent. Add 
: sugar, salt andegg yolksslightly 
: beaten. Combine by pouring 
: hot tapioca slowly on egg mix- 
: ture, return to double boiler 
:and cook until it thickens. 
: When thick remove from fire 
: and fold in whites of eggs beaten 
: stiff. Add flavoring and chill. 
: This recipe serves six people. 


Carnation Pumpkin Pie 


: % tsp. ginger, 24 cup brown 
: sugar, 1 tbsp. cornstarch, 14 
? cups cooked and strained pump- 
: kin, 2 eggs, 34 tsp. salt, 1 cup 
i water, 1 tsp. cinnamon, | cup 
: Carnation Milk. Mix in order 
i given and bake in one crust 

’: until firm, This recipe makes 
i one pie. 


3lake 


Domestic Science Dept. 


: Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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HE immaculate 

cleanliness of the 
crystal white por- 
celain—inside and 
out—with the prac- 
tical advantages of 
the Bohn Syphon Sys- 
tem form an appeal for 
beauty and utility that 
will not be overlooked 
by thediscerning house- 
keeper. 





SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 


Bohn Refrigerator Co. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN COMPANY 
135 Stockton Street,San Francisco, Cal. 
PARMELEE-DOHRMANN COMPANY 
436 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Adopted by the Pullman Company and 


dining car service of all American 
Railroads. 
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Fruit Salad Supreme 
Hot Tea Biscuits 
Coffee, Tea or Cocoa 
Fruit Salad Supreme 
3 cups diced oranges 1 cup walnuts, broken 
3 cups sliced pine- in pieces 
apple cut in pieces 1 cup maraschino 
2 cups marshmallows cherries 
cut in quarters 2 cups thick mayon- 
Lettuce naise 
1 cup whipping cream 
Mix the fruit with the marshmallows. 
Allow to stand until almost time to serve. 
Then beat the cream until stiff and fold 
into the mayonnaise. Drain the fruit 
mixture, add nuts and arrange on salad 
plates in nests of crisp lettuce leaves. Put 
dressing over it and garnish each serving 
with cherries. 


Hot Tea Biscuits 
4 cups flour 2 tablespoons lard or 
21% tablespoons bak- other fat 
































ing powder 2 tablespoons butte: 
2 teaspoons salt 1 to 1% cups milk 


| Sift the flour, baking powder and salt 
| together. Add the lard and butter and 
cut in with a knife or rub in with tips of 
fingers until thoroughly mixed. Add the 
liquid slowly until a soft dough is formed. 
Turn out on a floured board and knead 
very lightly for a few seconds until dough 
is smooth. Roll out to about one-half 
inch in thickness and cut into small rounds 
with a biscuit cutter. Place in a buttered 
pan close together. Bake in a hot oven 
(450° F.) until delicately browned, about 
12 to 15 minutes. These may be made 
several hours beforehand, cut, placed in 
pans and set in a cold place until time to 
bake. As soon as they are removed from 
| the oven break open each one and drop a 
small lump of butter inside. Serve on 
plates covered with a napkin so that they 
are kept very hot. 

Luncheon is sometimes served before 
the club meeting or if it is a card or sewing 
club, before the afternoon game or sewing 
has started. Ifthe refreshments are more 
elaborate at this time it does not spoil the 
appetite for dinner as late afternoon re- 
freshments are so apt to do. 





Bouillon with Crisp Crackers 
Fried Pineapple 
Baked Ham Southern Style 
Sweet Potato Sticks 
Lettuce Salad with Roquefort Dressing 
Caramel Sponge with Whipped Cream 
| Coffee 
Baked Ham Southern Style 
1 small ham or 4 6 cloves 
large one Vg cup brown sugar 
1 onion 3 tablespoons dry 
4 cups cider mustard 


Soak the ham for at least four hours in 
cold water. Drain, add cold water and 
bring to the boiling point. Stick the 
cloves in the onion and add. Boil for two 
hours and allow to cool in the liquid in 
which it was cooked. Mix the sugar and 
mustard. Remove ham from liquid ard 
peel off the skin. Rub the entire surface 
with the sugar and mustard mixture. 
Place in a roasting pan and add two cups 
of the cider. Roast ina hot oven (500° fF). 
for 30 minutes, then reduce heat to 450° I’. 
and roast for one hour longer adding the 

- remainder of the cider at this time. If an 
uncovered roaster is used the ham shou!d 
be basted frequently with the liquid in the 
pan and if this liquid cooks away add 
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Increase your comfort 
immensely 


—your expense scarcely at all 





Let us help you 
Select the right half-lich d lik h half 
aR Tan HOME half-lighted is like a home half- 
= DESO) 


L warmed— poor economy at the high cost 


M WA DYN 1 of comfort. 
TAMnMG — Particularly so, when light costs so little. 
ie Ten cents won’t buy much food or coal or 
clothing, or pay much rent. But it will buy enough 
electric current to burn every light in an average 
house—from cellar to attic—for an hour. 

To be more specific: a 75-watt Mazpa Lamp 
gives two and a half times as much light as a 
40-watt Mazpa Lamp. Yet the difference in 
current cost averages less than a third of a cent 
an hour! 

Use light freely—but use it right. Every lighting 
socket in your home requires a particular type 
and size (“wattage”) of Mazpa Lamp to give the 
best lighting effect. 

Go to the Edison Mazpa Lamp Agent in your 
neighborhood and get the right MazpA Lamps 
for your fixtures. 

You'll find your comfort increased inimensely 
—but your expense scarcely at all. 


ACKED by Mazpa Service, centered 
B in the great Research Laborato- 
ties of the General ElectricCompany, 
Edison Mazpa Lamps represent the ‘a 


latest and best in lighting. “J 
The development of the MazDa z 
Lamp, plus reductionin the cost g 


of producing electricity, has brought Sp 
down the cost ofa given amount of al 
light to one-twentieth of its cost in 
1880 and to about three-quarters of 
its cost before the war. 





Edison MAZvA Lamp Agents display the 
Edison Girl in their windows and stores, 
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Children £ ‘: Pe 
like it better \S 
than milk 


‘Sepp ecm like a cup of Ghirardelli’s better 
than milk for the same reason they like 
chocolate custard better than plain custard. 
They like that chocolate taste. And the wise 
mother encourages it. For she realizes that in 
this way the children get the milk they need 
plus the nutriment in Ghirardelli’s. Moreover, 
Ghirardelli’s is “stomach safe.” It has just 
enough fat to be easily digested,even by a child. 

















Q % 
RELIEF FROM COUGHS WG 
You need Brown's Bronchial Troches. 
A real REMEDY—not a candy. For 
— than 70 years they have given prompt 
relief to many thousands. A trial will sur- Ti th h Gu 
eae si — Avance they will relieve your 3~9 ac e m 
cough and all throat irritation. At druggists. 
JOHN I, BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. tops 


aa WN’ Genuine Dest’ Toothache 


All drug stores 























ROCHE or by mail—25 Instantl 
COUGH «VOICE LOZENGES geese: Sere y 
IN 3 SIZE PACKAGES C.S.Dent&Co, 








Detroit, Mich. 























Brush neglected places. The construction of this brush 
Porte ett 4". makes it easy to reach the neglected places. 


Midi, } 














water so that the bottom of the pan is 
never dry. The ham may be boiled, cool- 
ed and rubbed with the mustard and sugar 
mixture, then baked just previous to the 
time it is to be served. 
Fried Pineapple 

Heat a frying pan. Cook slices of pine- 
apple in it, turning them to brown on both 
sides. Dip the slices from the syrup in 
which they were canned, as the liquid 
clinging to them will caramelize and make 
them brown more easily. Allow one large 
slice of pineapple for each serving. 

Sweet Potato Sticks 

Pare sweet potatoes and cut in length- 
wise slices about one-third inch thick. 
Cut each slice into strips. Cook in boiling 
salted water for five minutes and drain. 
Arrange in a buttered baking dish in rows 
ae sprinkle generously with a mixture of 

“& tones and half granulated sugar 

Aad salt and pepper and dot with smal! 
pieces of butter. Put in just enough wate: 
to keep potatoes from burning and bak: 
in the oven with the ham until brown 
Add more water if necessary so that they 
do not become too brown. Bake from 3c 
to 45 minutes or until tender and brown. 
Six large potatoes or nine of medium siz« 
will make twelve portions. 


Roquefort Cheese Salad Dressing 


3 tablespoons Yf cup vinegar or 
powdered sugar lemon juice 
1 teaspoon salt 14 cup Roquefort 


Yg teaspoon paprika cheese 
Few grains cayenne 14cup olive oil 

Mix the sugar, salt, paprika and vinegar 
or lemon juice. Add the cheese and beat 
until well mixed. Add oil and when thor- 
oughly blended pour over the salad. 


Caramel Sponge 
114 cups sugar 3 egg yolks 
leup boiling water  3stiffly beaten egg 
2 tablespoons gelatine = whites 
¥ cup cold water 2 cups whipping 
11% teaspoons vanilla cream 
¥ cup finely chopped roasted almonds 


Put one cup of the sugar into a frying 
pan and cook until a golden brown syrup 
forms. Then add the boiling water and 
cook until caramel dissolves. Soak gela- 
tine in cold water. Beat the egg yolks and 
add the remainder of the sugar, add th¢ 
caramel mixture and cook in a doubk 
boiler stirring until eggs thicken the mix- 
ture like a custard. Add the softened 
gelatine and cook until it dissolves, stir- 
ring constantly. Chill the mixture. Beat 
the cream until stiff. When the gelatine 
mixture begins to stiffen add the vanilla 
and fold in the egg whites and one-half of 
the cream. Pour into a serving dish or 
into sherbet glasses and set aside unti! 
cold and firm. Top with rest of cream and 
sprinkle with the roasted almonds just be- 
fore serving. 


Better Buying 


(Continued from page 70) 


The buying of meat probably presents 
more problems to the housewife than any 
ether purchase made for the table. Al- 
though it is well to rely on the butcher’s 
good judgment if possible, still there are 
times when a personal selection may be 
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necessary. First of all, meat should smell 
fresh and should be firm and elastic to the 
touch. 

Veal is pink and slightly less firm than 
beef. Pork is a darker pink and the fat 
softer than that of beef or mutton. Pork 
should cut easily and have an outer layer 
of pure white fat. Mutton is a dull red 
and lamb a light pink, according to the 
age of the animal. Choice beef has a 
smooth uniform outside covering of clear 
white fat and firm fine textured flesh of 
light red color. There should be a mix- 
ture of fat through the lean flesh. The fat 
is firm and cream-colored rather than 
white. 

The cuts vary in different parts of the 
country so no hard and fast rule can be 
civen but butchers are always willing to 
explain to housewives who earnestly want 
this information, and a talk in the shop, 
illustrated by the actual cuts of meat, is 
more easily understood than any printed 
diagram could be. 

Chickens are the commonest fowls to 
be found in the markets. “Spring chick- 
ens” should be from two to three months 
old. A certain amount of fat is desir- 
able and may be easily distinguished by 
the yellow color that shows through the 
hin outer skin. 

Turkeys have the quality of remaining 
render even though they attain a really 
ereat size, twenty or twenty-five pounds. 
(hey are seldom eaten when young. 

Fish should be eaten as quickly as pos- 
sible after removal from the water. Dis- 
cover the kinds of fish that are caught in 
local waters and buy of a reliable person. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables present a 
lightly different marketing angle in 
everal ways and a personal visit to the 
ereen-grocer is advised rather than a tele- 
phone order. Many vegetables are now 
sold by the piece or by weight and a se- 
lection will often be an economy. Toma- 
toes, artichokes, alligator pears, oranges 
and apples all vary in size and sometimes 
ne will be sufficient for a salad or a des- 
ert, but unless the housewife can see for 
herself she is hardly safe in placing so 
mall an order. 

It is hardly necessary to urge buying 
the vegetables and fruits that are in 
eason. The hot-house product is much 
more expensive and lacks the true flavor 
of the fresh. Even midwinter brings car- 
rots, turnips, onions, nuts and cabbages, 
and a change is always welcome. 

To supplement the fresh fruits and 
vegetables the canned products should be 
kept on hand for use in an emergency, or 
as an extra vegetable in combination with 
me fresh vegetable. 

Canned fruits, fish, olives, pimientos 
and several varieties of canned soups 
should be kept on the emergency shelf, for 
while they do not wholly take ‘ie place of 
fresh products they fill a very great need 
and tremendously broaden the menu with 
a saving of labor to the housewife. 

There is one other phase of the market- 
ing problem that should also be consider- 
ed. It is almost as important to know 
vhen to buy as what to buy. Perhaps the 
greatest aid to careful buying is the 
practise of making out menus for a week 

ahead. The best day to choose for this is 
friday, so that the list for Saturday may 
include the supplies needed over the week 
end when there may be guests in the house 
and more elaborate menus are planned 

















THE KEYNOTE OF YOUR HOME 
YOUR LIVING ROOM 


@a| HETHER large or small, 

8| the living room is the key- 
note of a home and should 
set the tone for the more 
intimate rooms beyond. 





Too often people make the mistake 
of thinking beauty—appropriateness 
—atmosphere—can be obtained only 
through large expenditure of money. 


The correct furnishing of your living 
room is not a matter of expense. 
Rather is it the result of intelligent 
study of the resources at your com- 
mand and a carefully thought out 
plan of the desired effect. 


For the austere formality of high 


ceilings and dignified proportions— 
for the piquant charm of the unpre- 


D.. 


tentious—for the successful blending 
of dignity with hospitality—Karpen 
furniture provides you with the essen- 
tials of variety and adaptability. 


The name Karpen on your furni- 
ture is your assurance that color 
interest, decorative value and solid 
built-in comfort are there in full 
measure. 


We have prepared an interesting 
booklet, ‘Better Homes,"’ which we 
will gladly mail to you on request 
With photograph, diagram and 
sketch, it shows you how to put new 
life into your hall, living room and 
sun porch, by gradual replacements. 
Each piece of furniture illustrated 
can be secured through your local 
Karpen dealer. 


KARPEN & BROS: 


Makers of fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
and Reed, Cane Furniture, and Windsor Chairs 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


KA KR 








37th and Broadway, NEW YORK 


ry EON 


/ KARPEN 

5 Conmentieniees 

FURNITURE) 

ra et —— 

€ X S. KARPEN & BROS. F-3 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 

Please send me free and postpaid a copy 

of your book, “Better Homes,” with hall, i 

living room and sun room plans. / 
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In the simple act of lifting the telephone receiver from its 
hook every subscriber becomes the marshal of an army. At 
his service, as he needs them, a quarter of a million men and 
women are organized in the Bell System. One skilled corps of 
the telephone army moves to place him in talking connection 
with his neighbor in the next block, in the next state or across 
the continent. Another highly trained corps is on duty to keep 
the wires in condition to vibrate with his words. Still others 
are developing better apparatus and methods, manufacturing 
and adding new equipment, and installing new telephones to 
increase the subscriber’s realm of command. 


The terrain of the telephone army is the whole United States, 
dotted with 14,000,000 instruments, all within range of the 
subscriber’s telephone voice. Even in the remote places this 
army provides equipment and supplies. Its methods of opera- 
tion are constantly being improved, that each user may talk 
to his friends with increased efficiency. Millions of money are 
spent in its permanent works. Yet its costs of operation are 
studiously held to the minimum, that the subscriber may con- 
tinue to receive the cheapest as well as the best telephone service 
in the world. 

The permanent objective of the Bell System army is to meet 
the telephone needs of the nation—a hopeless task were not 
its command unified, its equipment adequately maintained and 
its personnel trained in the latest developments of telephone art. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 








Marshaling the Telephone Forces 





Globe Wernicke 


is holding this new book for you! 
Wee 5g SEND FOR IT 









The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me, withour charge, your book — “Unusual Z 
Get our list of 8% bonds secured by high class apart- 
ment buildings and other income-producing city prop- 

erty. A prosperous city in the heart of a prosperous 


Decorative Effects for Bookcases” —which is illustrated 
throughout with new ideasin home decoration—FREE. 








Name agricultural region. With the largest railroad shops 

west of Omahaand a monthly pay-roll of $1,500,000.00. 
Address Bonds #50, F100 andup. Individual mortgages $1,000 
oc, © ec and up. for booklet "Idaho Mortgages. 


7 and 714% Farm Bonds 


P 19-3 


Dept. 12-C Pocatello, Idaho 
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Foun Edgerton-Fabrick Company 








accordingly. The markets usually have 
fresh supplies also on Saturday, so that 
this is a good day for a personal call, made 
early in the morning. The market list, 
especially covering fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, should be left as flexible as possible 
so that substitutions may be made if de- 
sirable after looking over the stock. The 
purchases of Saturday should include 
many of the articles needed during the 
coming week. 

Bread is now baked by large wholesal:: 
bakeries and dictributed by retailers. 
These bakeries are immaculately clean 
and sanitary in every particular, the in- 
gredients used are of a high quality and 
the bread is usually the best that can be 
made by bakers of long practical experi- 
ence combined with technical training. 
There should be no economy of bread, for 
bread and butter is pretty nearly a per- 
fectly balanced food. 

Eggs may be purchased in several 
grades from “‘strictly fresh”’ to the storage 
variety. For table use eggs should be as 
fresh as can be obtained, but for use in 
cooking the cheaper grades are equall: 
good, so that it is wise to buy both and 
| use each for its special purpose. 

Buying the supplies with care and the 
practise of economy that in no way lowers 
the standard of living is the first ste} 
toward placing the household on an 

| efficient business basis. An intelligent 
well-formulated plan, once made, involve: 
few changes and leads to freedom from th: 
small worries that harass those who fol 
low the old fashioned “hand to mouth” 
methods. 


In Search of 


Senoritas 


(Continued from page 26) 





Her sole comment on this setback was: 
“T had to start all over again.” 
| When she went into stores to solicit 
| advertising, she was insulted again and 
again. The memory of this brings the 
fighting fire to her eyes. But little by 
little she won the respect and admiration 
of even the men who insulted her. - E! 
Hogar was really being read. 
And now, after a long bitter fight—on« 
of the bravest fights I have ever known— 
| El Hogar is a beautiful little magazine 
with a good circulation and a plant worth 
perhaps $100,000. 

She has won, not only for herself but for 
thousands of other young women who 
want to earn their own living. This 
senorita, still young, is now a force in 
Mexico City to be reckoned with. 

These Mexican girls are staunch and 
industrious workers; but I do not believ« 

| they ever attain even that approximat: 

| independence of sex which American 
business women do. It is very difficult fo: 
them to look upon a man as merely 
another human being. It is against all 
their racial instincts to be impersonal. 

They are very susceptible to flattery. 
I am not at all sure they believe it any 

| ‘more readily than our own women do; but 
| they accept it more easily and gracefully. 
| And it does not need to be subtle. One 
may safely enumerate a senorita’s charms 
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to her on first acquaintance; regardless of 
her mental reservations, she is pleased. 

There is a fourth class of women in 
Mexico, by long odds the largest class— 
the women of the laborers and peons. 
These have all the liberty there is and 
some to spare. They come and go at will. 
They may smoke black cigars if they wish 
or drink in the pulgueria. They have no 
social standing and about their only 
restrictions are the police, or a sharp knife 
in the hands of a jealous husband or rival. 

Particularly are they at liberty to work. 
And how they do work! Plowing in the 
field, carrying burdens on the long road, 
selling food or handiwork on the street 
corner or the railway station. Nothing is 
too hard, too menial or too hopeless for 
these faithful women to attempt to earn a 
few pennies. 

It seems that almost half the popu- 
lation is trying to sell something—usually 
food or drink—and most of these vendors 
are women. The train can not stop at the 
most obscure station that they do not 
come flocking round the coaches. They 
spring up from everywhere; they thrust 
under your window sweets of all sorts, 
fruits, berries, corn, tortillas, eggs, chicken. 
Wherever there is a little open space for 
1 market, they spread their stuff on the 
grass or sidewalk and try to sell. One 
may have only a dozen small tomatoes or 
a handful of parched corn, another a few 
melons, and still another a few grapes or 
bananas. They sit there all day patiently 
waiting a chance to take in a few centavos, 
testifying to the poverty and to the abun- 
dance of time and its lack of value in the 
\lexican scheme of things. 

Mexicans love their children and are 
good to them. This applies to all classes. 
In more than five thousand miles of travel 
| did not once ‘see a child struck, and 
almost never saw one being jerked along 
with angry ejaculations as one often does 
in America. This applies to the fathers as 
well as mothers. Their affection is very 
strong. You see them clinging to each 
other as they go to or come from the field. 

One picture I will not forget. In the 
mountains above Colima, a dashing rain 
came up, and as the train slowed at a 
siding, I saw two peons, a man and 
woman, coming out of the field to shelter. 
He had covered them both with his 
erape, their arms were about each other 
and they were laughing as though it were 
raining daffodils. 

I found friendly, warm human hearts 
everywhere in Mexico. I found bravery 
in the face of tragedy and want. I found 
refinement and loveliness. But I did not 
find the ultimate romance—the haunting 
lure that fiction and art has woven about 
the senorita. It’s there, no doubt, but it 
does not flourish in hotel corridors and 
railway stations. 


The Loy alty 
of Lutra 


(Continued from page 29) 





advantage, the white-marked one struck 
again with venomous rapidity. 

He missed, yet his teeth met in Lutra’s 
left hind-foot. Thereupon the smaller 
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Prettier 


Teeth 


Millions now get them by 
combating film 


This is the way to those whiter teeth 
you see everywhere today. A ten-day 
test is free. 

It can bring to you and yours the 
same results as millions now enjoy. 
Accept this offer and learn what this new 
way means. 

Film is dingy 

You feel on your teeth a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, resists the tooth brush, 
enters crevices and stays. 

Film soon becomes discolored, then it 
forms dingy coats. That is why teeth 
lose luster. 

Film also causes most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms 

















is Pepsodent. Now careful people of 
some 50 nations employ it, largely by 
dental advice. 
Corrects mistakes 
Pepsodent also corrects mistakes made 
in tooth pastes heretofore. It multi- 


plies the alkalinity of the saliva and 
multiplies its starch di- 





acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause de- 
cay. It breeds mil- 
lions of germs and 
they, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film 
which contains harsh grit, 


gestant. 

Those are Nature’s 
great tooth protect- 
ing agents in the 
mouth. Old methods 
depressed them. This 
new method gives them 
manifold effect. 


combatant 








Few escaped 
Under old methods, 
few escaped these troubles. So dental 
science sought for ways to daily fight that 
film. 

Two ways were found, and able 
authorities proved them effective. One 
acts to disintegrate the film, one to remove 
it without harmful scouring. 

A new-type tooth paste was created 
to embody these two methods. Its name 


PAT. OFF 


Pepsadent 


REG.V.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over 


The results of Pepsodent will amaze 
and delight you. One week will show how 
much you need it. 

Send coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth fezl after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film coats 
disappear. It will be a revelation to you. 
Cut out coupon now. 











10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 754, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 











Safe 
Milk 


Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


— err 
Ask torHorlicks 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 7 
j ae 









Avoid Imitations 


Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere. Forsam 
jaddress: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Maiden, ena 























LOOK FOR 
THE RED RING 
ON THE 
LUDEN-YELLOW BOX 








MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
GIVE QUICK RELIEF . 


DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 
Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur A. Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
“Al ely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 


trademark, a gum-lancet, 
TRADE MARE: is on every packet and 
powder—none otherwise 


genuine. 2c a packet of 












nine powders. Your druggist has 

them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H. STEDMAN 

Hoxten, Londen,Eng. 
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Know and trust us | 


We've been growing and 
delivering trees from our big 
nursery inthe YakimaValley 
for over twenty years. Lit- 
erally millions of our trees 
are bearing in the orchards 
of America. 

The confidence of our customers 
is held by an exact standard of 
conscientious dealing, based on 
first-class stock, the best of care 
and service in handling and ship- 
ping, and an absolutely square 
deal to every customer, no matter 
what the size of the order. 


Let us tell you about our famous 


SCOTT 
RAINIER 
Apple 


“The Dessert Apple Supreme”’ 


Washington Nursery trees are grown 
in our thousand-acre nursery on the 
Yakima Indian Reservation—where 
soil, sunshine, controlled moisture, a 
long growing season and continuous 
cultivation enable us to produce 
nursery trees known from coast to 
coast for their exceptional quality and 
unexcelled root systems. 
We offer first class Rainier trees, also 
other standard apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, prunes, apricots, etc., and a 
big assortment of small fruits, shade 
trees, shrubbery, vines and roses. 
WASHINGTON NURSERY CO. 
Box C-2 Toppenish, Wash. 


Write for free copy 
of our big new cata- 








log describing hun- 
dreds of other fruits 
and flowers. 


WASHINGTON 


FRUIT AND SHADE TREES 
SHRUBS—VINES—ROSES 






LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK 















male made the mistake that proved costly 
beyond price—he hung on when he should 
have let go. 

Arching his long body with the sudden- 
ness of a drawn bow, Lutra’s bristling 
mask struck for the throat-hold, and the 
cutting incisors set fast. With a choking 
sound—it seemed that he voiced his 
agony—Lutra’s opponent loosed his grip. 
Eyes closed, lungs almost to the bursting 
point for want of fresh air, the great otter 
shook his foe with a dog-like savagery. 

The white-flecked male made one con- 
vulsive effort. Twisting his long neck, he 
fastened his teeth in the toes of Lutra’s 
right forepaw; and, having done so, stiff- 
ened with a sudden rigidity and died. 
Then the river caught them in its quick- 
ening swing and hurried them faster and 
faster toward the point where the young 
stream leaped off the rock shelf in youth- 
ful boisterousness. 

Frantically Lutra sought to disengage 
the death-grip, but the muscles of his late 
adversary still obeyed the last injunction 
of the will. The body dragged him down 
like a weighty stone. Life was now meas- 
ured by seconds. In a final burst of 
desperation he chose the only course— 


HE female continued to watch, and 
even though her curiosity had grown 
by now to a consuming fire she never for- 
got that she was a lady. As she waited 
she preened her beautiful pelt, which in 
the moonlight held the sheen of bright 
silver; she also brushed her whiskers 
smartly backward after the fashion of a 
cat. Miladies of the joust were never 
without mirror or rouge-stick. The sleek 
female otter was alone but she seemed no 
whit disturbed. 
Once the surface of the pool where the 


two suitors had vanished was swirled in a 
little eddy, while now and then strings of 
bubbles rose and lay motionless for a 
second, like clusters of pearls. 

But for long the pool had given up no 
sign. She noted this at last and, her care- 
ful toilet completed, she stirred uneasily. 
Then came a flash of something at the 
very brink of the falls. A fish, perhaps, 
yet she believed it was no fish. 

She was alone now in very truth, and 
she crouched flat at the top of the slide as 
though minded to dive and seek the 
answer to the question. But at that in- 
stant a dark head with gleaming eyes and 
nero whiskers lay on the pool before 

er. 

She regarded it interestedly; it may 
have been that between the two there 
passed telepathic understanding, for ab- 
ruptly the head vanished, then reappeared 
at the stream edge, and Lutra, biggest of 
his kind, was emerging from the element 
he knew best. 

Observant, she noted that he lacked a 
portion of his right foot; it was the price 
he had paid for his own life and her favor 
when the choice lay between a self-im- 
posed task of cruel surgery, or death 
The fact that he had cut off three toes to 
save himself was to be expected. Perhaps 
it even gave the lady a delightful shivery 
little thrill to think that he had done this 
for her. 

In any event he joined her, and the) 
touched noses in grave decorum. ‘There- 
after the pain of Lutra’s wounds—for they 
were many and grievous—seemed miract:- 
lously assuaged. Of a sudden he had be- 
come happy and content; even playful, 
for when she flung herself down the slide 
in a stirring plunge into the chill depths 
he followed. 


This is the fifth story in the ‘‘Fighting Hearts of the Wild’’ series that Mr. Gilbert 
is writing for SUNSET. The sixth will appear in an early issue.—The Editors. 





The Blackguard Boy 


(Continued from page 14) 


hundred dollars each month, and some- 
times more than that. Dandy Keef had a 
wife named Mrs. Dandy Keef, but they 
did not like each other overmuch, and 
Connie’s spring clothes were still in the 
Sears-Roebuck catalog, and she wanted 
her hair bobbed, and who is to look out for 
a poor girl but herself? 

Dandy Keef was wrinkled and colored 
like an unpeeled parsnip, and he had a bad 
habit of popping his knuckles, and little 
Connie could have cried when she thought 
of the young buckaroos in town, and the 
herders, too, and that handsome young 
blackguard named Larry O’Mara; but 
they were one and all_as poor as Job’s 
turkey, and Connie had had enough to do 
with poverty, and too much to do with 
it. 

A month and five nights after Connie 
had made her resolve, there was a dance 
in the I. O. O. F. hall, and all the young 
people were there. Connie was there, too, 


and her hair had been bobbed, and she 


She danced the first dance with Dandy) 
Keef, and the second one too; but when 
the third dance came she had no partner, 
so she sat on a chair by the door alone. 

Larry O’Mara came over to her, and 
his face wore a smile as wide and as brigh 
as a new moon tipped up for fair weather. 
With him was a fine-looking priest who 
had come to Sheep’s Head Inn two days 
before; his name was Father McDufty, 
and the good man’s face was troubled. 

“Little Connie Dooley,” said Larry) 
O’Mara, and he sat down beside her and 
Father McDuffy sat down beside him, 
“will you marry me and be my wife?” 

“Cut the comedy, can’t you?” said littl: 
Connie. : 

“You won’t then?” questioned Larry 
O’Mara, looking more pleased than ever. 

“Not while I’m conscious,” answered 
little Connie. 

“Over in Wallowa County,” said Larry 
O’Mara, “I own six bee een of land, 
and last year I sold three thousand head 


had on a new dress, “No. F-20452, of -of sheep for five dollars a head. Is it true, 
Father McDuffy?” 

“Tt is true,” said Father McDuffy, but 
his face was troubled. 


excellent quality taffeta, handsomely 
trimmed with metal embroidery,” which 
she had come by, some way or other. 
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“Last month in March,” went on Larry 


O’Mara, ‘‘I came to this town to find me 
a wife; and I knew that if the girls knew I 
was wealthy and good, as I am—” 

“Larry O’Mara,” interrupted Father 
McDuffy, as if he could not bear listening 
to him, “is my own nephew, Miss Dooley. 
The conceit of him is a heavy crime, but 
aside from that he is a good enough boy. 
All these years he has worked hard on the 
ranch and tended his widowed mother 
who was stricken with gout and the gall- 
stones, and to no woman but her has he 
ever given a glance or a tender word. 
Three months ago she died, the Saints 
rest her soul, and Larry grew lonesome 
and felt the need of a wife—” 

“I did that,” cut in Larry, “but I 
wanted a good wife and a sensible one. 
So, says I to myself, I’ll go to Irishtown, 
where I hear the girls are all pretty. No 
sensible girl, I says to myself, would 
marry a man without a second shirt to his 
back, and no good girl would marry a 
man with a black reputation. So the kid 
I’ll marry, I make up my mind, will be the 
one who refuses to look twice at me. And 
she,” he said, patting tenderly Connie’s 
blue taffeta sleeve, “is little Connie 
Dooley, who I loved at first sight, out in 
front of the butcher-shop, and who I'll 
marry tonight if she’ll have me.” 

“Vm afraid,” said little Connie, “‘that 
I’m not as good and as sensible as you 
think; for I’ve loved you from the first, 
Larry O’Mara, and wept for you, and 
prayed for you every night, and refused 


to marry Barney Killigan, and all the 
good, rich boys who asked me.’ 

“But you wouldn’t look twice at me,” 
said Larry O’Mara. 

“How could I,” said little Connie, “when 
I thought you were thriftless and bad?” 

Ten minutes later the three of them 
went down the steps from the I. O. O. F. 
hall and got into the Ford machine that 
was waiting in front of the garage, and 
the self-starter worked, for a wonder, and 
they rode away, and Connie and Larry 
were married that very night in the church 
in Pine Timber by Father McDuffy, but 
the good man’s face was still troubled. 

Later that year Lucy M. Magee married 
Tom Donovan, and Eileen Flaherty 
married Ed Lonegran, and Mayo Cardiff 
married Barney Killigan. Dandy Keef 
and Mrs. Dandy Keef made up their 
quarrel, and Dandy tried to stop popping 
his knuckles, since it made her nervous. 
Corinne Collier married Kirby Dardiff, 
and Nannie Rourke married the oldest 
Murphey boy, and Agnes-Mary Kearn 
married Pat Shea, and all set about 
living happy ever after. 

Though the happiest of them all, indeed, 
are Larry O’Mara and his bride. Or, at 
least, they should be: for Connie has the 
riches for which she was pining, and 
Larry O’Mara will know always that, 
thanks to his rare wisdom, he wed the one 
girl in Irishtown whois sensible, good, and 
pretty too. ‘A most uncommon combina- 
tion to find in one woman,” thinks Larry 


O’Mara, as he looks fondly at his wife. 





MAURA 


(Continued from page 8) 


ruby hunters who had set out under 
command of the smiling, terrible English 
adventurer so blithely from Tahiti in 
the long ago? It would never be known. 
But chance, perhaps fate, had miracu- 
lously delivered the rubies of the father 
into the daughter’s hands. 

Father!’ Maura moaned again. Her 
little hand beat the air as though to fend 
off some vision. The man by her side 
laughed a trifle harshly and patted her 
shoulder in rough sympathy. ‘‘You were 
right, Maura. He would have come back. 
[That—”’ he waved sadly toward the 
bleached boat—“is why he did not come 
home. He did not desert your mother 
and you. See, he has sent the rubies he 
gave his life for. He must have fought 
in the boat for them. Probably the 
strange man you spoke of tried to double- 
cross the others. I imagine there would 
be trouble with a man like your father.” 

Maddison glanced again at the wonder- 
ful stones he held in one hand and the locket 
he held in the other. He handed the 
locket to the girl; she took it without a 
word, though her lips moved continuously. 
He would have pressed the small box of 
stones on her but she shook her head. 
“You keep them for me,” she whispered, 
barely audibly, and then crumpled sob- 
bing face downward on the sand. 

‘ Tech! *Tis a fortune you have, white 
man! 

Maddison started violently and looked 
round to see who had spoken. Behind 
him, peering with glistening eyes over 





his shoulder at the rubies, stood a native 
named Kana, a Samoan from the north 
and a henchman of Rollings. 

Maddison grunted surlily and rose to 
his feet, thrusting the box of rubies back 
inside his shirt. He was troubled that 
Kana had seen the stones. That would 
mean Rollings knowing, and that would 
mean—what? The gems were worth 
fortunes, untold wealth, no one save an 
expert could even guess how much. And 
they belonged by all methods of reasoning 
to Maura unless some one with a stronger 
claim should come forward. And that 
was not likely. But Rollings was a 
strange man, not given to stopping at 
trifles. To him the rubies would repre- 
sent France, or Italy, or whatever 
country it was he claimed as his own. 
Lifting the crying Maura to her feet the 
white man led her away, while the 
glistening-eyed and excited Kana sped 
to the village and to Rollings to tell of 
the things he had seen. 

Later, after a thorough examination of 
the boat, the trader read a brief, per- 
functory service over the three sacks of 
bones the natives lowered into a shallow 
grave a little way back in the palms from 
the beach. Maura erected a rough 
wooden cross she had made. Then, with 
her white man, she wandered away to 
cry again. Rollings watched the pair go 
with an angry gleam in his dark eyes. He 
called Kana to him and said something in 
a low voice. Then he issued a string“ of 
orders regarding the sun-bleached ship’s 
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“Last month in March,” went on Larry 
O’ Mara, “I came to this town to find me 
a wife; and I knew that if the girls knew I 
was wealthy and good, as I am—” 

“Larry O’Mara,” interrupted Father 
McDuffy, as if he could not bear listening 
to him, “is my own nephew, Miss Dooley. 
The conceit of him is a heavy crime, but 
aside from that he is a good enough boy. 
All these years he has worked hard on the 
ranch and tended his widowed mother 
who was stricken with gout and the gall- 
stones, and to no woman but her has he 
ever given a glance or a tender word. 
Three months ago she died, the Saints 
rest her soul, and Larry grew lonesome 
and felt the need of a wife—” 

“I did that,” cut in Larry, “but I 
wanted a good wife and a sensible one. 
So, says I to myself, I’ll go to Irishtown, 
where I hear the girls are all pretty. No 
sensible girl, I says to myself, would 
marry a man without a second shirt to his 
back, and no good girl would marry a 
man with a black reputation. So the kid 
I'll marry, I make up my mind, will be the 
one who refuses to look twice at me. And 
she,” he said, patting tenderly Connie’s 
blue taffeta sleeve, “is little Connie 
Dooley, who I loved at first sight, out in 
front of the butcher-shop, and who Ill 
marry tonight if she’ll have me.” 

“Vm afraid,” said little Connie, “that 
I’m not as good and as sensible as you 
think; for ve loved you from the first, 
Larry O’Mara, and wept for you, and 
prayed for you every night, and refused 


to marry Barney Killigan, and all the 
good, rich boys who asked me.” 

“But you wouldn’t look twice at me,” 
said Larry O’Mara. 

“How could I,” said little Connie, “when 
I thought you were thriftless and bad?” 

Ten minutes later the three of them 
went down the steps from the I. O. O. F. 
hall and got into the Ford machine that 
was waiting in front of the garage, and 
the self-starter worked, for a wonder, and 
they rode away, and Connie and Larry 
were married that very night in the church 
in Pine Timber by Father McDuffy, but 
the good man’s face was still troubled. 

Later that year Lucy M. Magee married 
Tom Donovan, and Eileen Flaherty 
married Ed Lonegran, and Mayo Cardiff 
married Barney Killigan. Dandy Keef 
and Mrs. Dandy Keef made up their 
quarrel, and Dandy tried to stop popping 
his knuckles, since it made her nervous. 
Corinne Collier married Kirby Dardiff, 
and Nannie Rourke married the oldest 
Murphey boy, and Agnes-Mary Kearn 
married Pat Shea, and all set about 
living happy ever after. 

Though the happiest of them all, indeed, 
are Larry O’Mara and his bride. Or, at 
least, they should be: for Connie has the 
riches for which she was pining, and 
Larry O’Mara will know always that, 
thanks to his rare wisdom, he wed the one 
girl in Irishtown who is sensible, good, and 
pretty too. ‘A most uncommon combina- 
tion to find in one woman,” thinks Larry 
O’Mara, as he looks fondly at his wife. 
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MAURA 


(Continued from page 8) 


ruby hunters who had set out under 
command of the smiling, terrible English 
adventurer so blithely from Tahiti in 
the long ago? It would never be known. 
But chance, perhaps fate, had miracu- 
lously delivered the rubies of the father 
into the daughter’s hands. 

“Father!” Maura moaned again. Her 
little hand beat the air as though to fend 
off some vision. The man by her side 
laughed a trifle harshly and patted her 
shoulder in rough sympathy. “You were 
right, Maura. He would have come back. 
That—”’ he waved sadly toward the 
bleached boat—“is why he did not come 
home. He did not desert your mother 
and you. See, he has sent the rubies he 
gave his life for. He must have fought 
in the boat for them. Probably the 
strange man you spoke of tried to double- 
cross the others. I imagine there would 
be trouble with a man like your father.” 

Maddison glanced again at the wonder- 
ful stones he held in one hand and the locket 
he held in the other. He handed the 
locket to the girl; she took it without a 
word, though her lips moved continuously. 
He would have pressed the small box of 
stones on her but she shook her head. 
“You keep them for me,” she whispered, 
barely audibly, and then crumpled sob- 
bing face downward on the sand. 

- Ich! Tis a fortune you have, white 
man!” 

Maddison started violently and looked 
round to see who had spoken. Behind 
him, peering with glistening eyes over 





his shoulder at the rubies, stood a native 
named Kana, a Samoan from the north 
and a henchman of Rollings. 

Maddison grunted surlily and rose to 
his feet, thrusting the box of rubies back 
inside his shirt. He was troubled that 
Kana had seen the stones. That would 
mean Rollings knowing, and that would 
mean—what? The gems were worth 
fortunes, untold wealth, no one save an 
expert could even guess how much. And 
they belonged by all methods of reasoning 
to Maura unless some one with a stronger 
claim should come forward. And that 
was not likely. But Rollings was a 
strange man, not given to stopping at 
trifles. To him the rubies would repre- 
sent France, or Italy, or whatever 
country it was he claimed as his own. 
Lifting the crying Maura to her feet the 
white man led her away, while the 
glistening-eyed and excited Kana sped 
to the village and to Rollings to tell of 
the things he had seen. 

Later, after a thorough examination of 
the boat, the trader read a brief, per- 
functory service over the three sacks of 
bones the natives lowered into a shallow 
grave a little way back in the palms from 
the beach. Maura erected a rough 
wooden cross she had made. Then, with 
her white man, she wandered away to 
cry again. Rollings watched the pair go 
with an angry gleam in his dark eyes. He 
called Kana to him and said something in 
a low voice. Then he issued a string’ of 
orders regarding the sun-bleached ship’s 
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boat. It was to be thoroughly cleaned | 
out and repaired. It was still worth | 
something. Any boat that was water- | 
tight was worth something in the Islands, | 


and Rollings was not above making a 
little money, if only a few francs, on the 
side. 


ROLLINGS was infuriated. He jumped 
hastily from his long cane chair, on 
the veranda of his trading house, and 
shook his fist in Maddison’s face. 

“Damn you, I want to know where 
those stones are! Don’t try any bluff on 
me! Kana saw you open a box you got 
out of the boat and look at some rubies. 
You hand them over to me or I’Il report 
it to the French and they'll take them 
from you.” Rollings paused for breath 
and a gleam crept into his eyes. He 
thought for a while and then said in a 
changed tone, ‘“‘Let’s have a drink and 
talk it over. We might come to some 
agreement.” 

The other, who had been summoned 
out of an afternoon sleep to come and talk 
with Rollings, shook his head and smiled. 
He folded his arms across the tattered 
breast of his white cotton singlet and idly 
traced patterns in the sand with his bare 
foot. Fie was standing on the ground 
before the veranda and the trader was 
leaning over the low rail toward him, 
thumping it with his fist. 

“TI know nothing of any rubies,” he 
remarked absently. He was clearer of 
head than he had been for a long time. 
For two whole days, under the urgent 
pleas of Maura and the proddings of his 
own conscience, he had not taken a drink. 
The realization that he now had the 
responsibility of keeping the rubies for 
Maura, caused him to make a sincere 
effort to pull himself together. Maura 
had nursed him when he had been sick; 
the least he could do was to protect her 
interests. Perhaps by doing so he would 
be protecting his own. Maura and he 
could go away together, and with the 
proceeds from the rubies make a fresh 
start. He would marry her. She was a 
good girl, and as fair of skin as many a 
European. She would make a good wife 


| and she deserved a chance to rise above 


Meee a sen nennerenessrs=sssssesses 


her environment. The man _realized,| 
with a wave of shame, that he had sunk | 


beneath his. He grew determined to 
come back, to be what he had once been— 
a white man. 

The experiment was leaving him some- 
what weak and nervous, but already he 
felt better and found his pride stealing 
back to him. Only that morning he had 
put to flight one of the villagers who had 
tried to amuse himself with the beach- 
combing white man. He knew well that 
if Rollings ever laid hands on the rubies 
it was very few of them, if any, that the 
French Administration authorities would 


| see. Nor would the trader be content 


to share. He was not that sort of man. 
Once he laid hands on the stones he would 
probably catch the first schooner and 
vanish into the uncharted waters of the 
east, to reappear in some far-away port 
as a French millionaire trotting casually 
round the globe, or as a wealthy business 
man looking for opportunities for invest- 
ment. Itwasallsosimple. The Paumo- 
tus were not like a great city or civilized 
nation with the Law only just round the 
corner and justice of a sort to be obtained 
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* ETTING the most out of life is the greatest game in 
J the world. 


In California it is played with a multitude of advantages 
you do not Eee elsewhere. You gain more for the same in- 
vestment of effort or money ; greater 


The GREATEST game in the world 








in the year people live joyfully out of doors and their children grow 
larger and stronger than the average elsewhere. 

Low Excursion Fares 
Come and discover California this year. Any railroad in America will 
sell you a low-cost, round-trip excursion ticket on or after May 15th, 
or give you a ten-day stopover in San Fran- 
cisco at any time on a One-way ticket, and 





returns in business, in health, in recrea- 
tion, in everything that makes up for 


you can see for yourself what California 
offers. 


you a new enjoyment of everyday life 
beyond anything you know. 


More Money in the Bank 


Financially, Californians get more out of life 
than other people. They pay nearly double 
their per capita proportion of the national in- 
come tax. They own more than twice the av- 
erage number of automobiles and use them 
for business and pleasure, traveling fourteen 
million miles a day along thousands of miles 
of magnificent highways through the Great 
Valley, among the beautiful Sierra Nevada 
mountains, along the seashore and through 
hundreds of miles of giant Redwood forests. 
In California three times the average number 
of homes have electric lights; every third 
farmhouse has a telephone, prosperity is 
everywhere. Californians, open handed, buy 
what they want. They have, besides, about 
twice as much money in the bank as the aver- 
age American and they absorb hundreds of 


millions of dollars worth of income-producing securities. 





Orange-Blossom Climate 


Dots on this map show the twenty-three of Cal- 

ifornia’s fifty-eight counties where climatic 
and soil conditions encour- 

age the commercial 

of oranges. 


Fifteen of the twenty-three 
counties are in central Cali- 















Come to San Francisco 


Come to San Francisco, America’s coolest 
summer city, and the headquarters of Califor- 
nians Inc., a non-profit organization of citi- 
zens and institutions interested in the sound 
development of the State. Some of the most 
beautiful suburban districts in California ad- 
join this great port, the metropolis.and trad- 
ing center of the Great Valley and of the 
garden valleys of the Coast Range. 


Californians Inc. will give you every pos- 
sible assistance when you arrive, and aid you 
in planning your trips or choosing your 
home. Write today for the illustrated free 
booklet,“California,Where Life is Better.” It 
tells a story you should know, and every state- 
ment in it is authoritative. Fill inand mail the 
coupon and we will send it to you. 








MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 








Opportunity Everywhere 


Life’s wasted days do not exist in California. Twelve months in the 
year are marketing months from the millions of rich acres of the 
Great Valley and the number of new farms coming into production 
is twenty times the national average. Twelve months in the year in- 
dustry in the great San Francisco Bay manufacturing district, with 
plentiful water, cheap power and abundant raw material, works at a 
high labor efficiency, unhampered by climatic extremes to supply 
the needs of this great market with double the average buying power 
and the needs of the world for California products. Twelve months 


a Californians Inc 


Headquarters 


]) ,sAN FRANCISCO... 


Please send me “ California, Where Life js Better.” 
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From an Exhibition by 
Denver Pressure Cooker Co. 
held last year 
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Canned Ten Years Ago 


At an exhibition made recently by one of the oldest 
manufacturers of pressure cookers, there was a row 
of canned foods put up ten years ago with GOOD 
LUCK rings. We reproduce the photograph of 
these jars above. The contents are, in order from 
left to right, green string beans with bacon, small 
whole beets, chili sauce, wax beans, golden bantam 
corn, young carrots, beet greens, asparagus. All 
these are still in fine condition and of excellent color 
and look as well as if they had come out of the 
cooker yesterday. This proves that GOOD LUCK 


rubbers age well and stand indefinite storage. 


GOOD @ LUCK 
JAR RUBBERS 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers are sold by good grocery 
and hardware stores everywhere. They come packed 
in the case with the following well known brands of 
fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas GOOD LUCK, 
Schram Ever Seal and Schram Acme. If your grocer 
does not keep them send 10 cents for sample dozen. 














Send 10 cents in stamps 
for our new book “‘“HOW EASY IT IS TO CAN” 








by Prof. O. H. Benson, the eminent food spe- 
cialist formerly with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The most complete and accurate 


treatise on cold pack canning ever given to the 
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CONtmawe 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


26 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 

















| up as the native dropped the girl beside 





without much loss of time. When one : 
wanted immediate results in the Islands © 





one had to be one’s own Law. 


“Don’t lie to me!” Rollings flew of | 


into a rage again. He steadied himself 
only with an effort. Maddison was 
likely to prove obstinate. “Come, we 
can share and nothing will be said,” he | 
added quietly. 

Maddison shook his head again and 
mentally cursed the accident that had 
led Kana to see the stones. 

“Tt is only by my favor that you live 
here,” said Rollings harshly. He leaned 
further over the veranda rail and smote 
it with his clenched fist. “I’m the boss on 
this patch of ground, and what I say goes. 
I can make things damned unpleasant 
for you!” 

The other smiled a trifle grimly at this. 
As though the island had ever been a 
pleasant place for him! 

“Will you come through with the 
stones!” demanded the trader fiercely. 

“You’re crazy, I think, Rollings. What 
stones are you talking of?” 

The trader swore bitterly and clapped 
his hands. Kana appeared from round 
the side of the house, naked but for a 
white loin-cloth, his scarred face wrinkled 
in an evil grin. 

“Find Maura,” the trader snapped, ard 
the native padded away. Maddison 
waited in silence. He knew it was useless 
for him to attempt to get away. Every 


man and woman on the island was | 


Rollings’, was in debt at the trader’s 
store and bent to his will. He would be 
run down, beaten and returned to the 
veranda before an hour was up. So he 
waited for the native to bring the little 
half-caste girl he had come to look upon 
with love. Rollings sat down in his 
cane chair and lit a cigar. 


T was half an hour before Kana re- 
turned. He carried Maura kicking and 
struggling under one huge arm, and 
trotted along indifferent to the girl’s 
small fists that drummed on his back. 
Rollings flung aside his cigar and jumped 


Maddison, who bent and assisted her to 
rise. 

“Come here, you!” snarled Rollings, 
jabbing a forefinger at her. She flashed 
a look up into her white man’s face, 
hesitated, and then came sullenly forward. 
“You saw this man take rubies out of 
that boat you found the other day!” 
It was a statement more than a question. 

Again Maura shot a quick look to 
Maddison’s face. What was she to say? 
A sudden fear possessed her. Were the 
stones, her patrimony, to be the means 
of endangering her white man? Ever 
so slightly Maddison shifted his head. 
Maura shook hers violently as she looked 
back at the trader. 

“T saw norubies. Is it a dream you are 
dreaming?” she laughed and lied easily. 
Rollings bit off an infuriated oath. 

“You say that, eh, because that man 
told you? IT’ll make one of you talk. 
Kana!”’—this in Samoan to the native 
who stood sullenly by—‘“Call thy men 
and bind this white man for me.” 

Maddison, understanding Samoan a 
little, started violently. He had not 
expected Rollings actually to use his 
power. Maura, with a short scream, 
flung her arms round her white man’s 
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Cana re- | Pum-Kin Rouge is a one-shade Beauti- 
king and 
age | fier that produces a perfectly natural 


he girl’s effect, no matter what the type. And 


esa the delicate Jasmin odor fascinates. 


. — | In handsome gun-metal finish, metal boxes, 
with powder and puff. Buy direct from any Owl 
Rollings, | Drug Store or agent for Owl Drug Company 
> flashed | products, or order by mail from The Owl 


“sae at Drug Co., at any of the addresses'given below. 


; out of 75 cents post paid anywhere in the United 

r day!” States. 
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Recipe Book 
Sent free 
on Request 





Other B & M Products 
B & M Paris Sugar Corn 


B & M Deep Sea Lobster Fish Flake 
B & M Codfish Cakes Timbales 


B & M Clams and Clam Chowder 


W onderfully 
tasty fish dishes 





You can easily prepare the most delicious fish dishes 
with B & M Fish Flakes. Just send for a copy of 
Then ask your grocer for a 
few tins of B & M Fish Flakes—just the firm, white 
meat of choicest Codfish and Haddock, perfectly 
cooked, tastefully seasoned—ready for your use as 
sweet and fresh as when taken from the 
cold, deep sea. 


“Down East Recipes”. 


ISH FLAKE 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 


©5 Water Street Portland, Maine 

















“DREER'S 
GARDEN BOOK 


should be in every home that has a 
arden. It is a veritable mine of in- 
ormation on the growing of Vege- 

tables and Flowers and articles by 

leading authorities are of absorbing 
interest as well as practical value. 
Its 224 pages contain hundreds of 
photo-engravings, some in natural 
color, showing the celebrated Dreer 
specialties in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
We should like you to have a copy of the 
1924 Garden Book and will send it free, 
if you will mention this publication. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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G-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Vulcan Rubber Cemented 
Shaving Brushes 
True friends of shavers and 


Easy shaves and 
smooth skins. Bristles, 

and handles never part com- 
pany. Held with pure rubber 
vulcanizedashardas granite. 
Sterilizedcompletely. sealed 
singly in packages. Inf 


WHITIN 





Send for Illustrated Literature 
John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 


Brush Manutactaress for Over? 114 
Years and the Largest in the World 












neck and glared at the angry trader. 
“And so I will tell the Kapeni of the Pahi 
Afi* when he comes. It is not the law 
that men should now be tied and beaten 
in all the Paumotus!” 

Rollings ignored her and turned to the 
three natives who had come from behind 
the house in response to a low call from 
Kana. “Take that girl away,” he or- 
dered savagely, ‘“‘and tell them in the 
village to watch her and see that she does 
not get out. The white man, tie him to 
the palm over there. Kana, you get that 
ray-tail whip from my room!” 

Maddison stiffened and unfolded his 
arms. He glanced at the three approach- 
ing natives and his hands rested on 
Maura’s shoulders. “Courage, little one,” 
he muttered, and putting her aside he 
faced the oncoming men. “You can’t 
pull this stuff in this day and age, Roll- 
ings,” he flung aside at the sneering 
trader, who was lighting another cigar. 

The trader threw away a burnt-out 
match with a vicious movement and 
laughed. “Can’t, eh? When you know 
the Islands, Mr. Mystery, you'll be a lot 
wiser. Give it to him, men. Don’t be 
afraid of hurting him!” 

The three natives flung themselves on 
the white man with bared teeth and 
great clutching hands. He struck out 
right and left, but weakened by prolonged 
debauches and idleness his blows were 
like feathers on the broad chests of the 
natives. He was handled as though he 
had been a child. Strong hands gripped 
his throat. Fists thudded the breath 
from his body. He was swept aside and 
Maura was dragged screaming to the 
village where a trembling under-chief 
was bidden under pain of the trader’s 
displeasure to watch over her and see 
that she did not get away. 

Ten minutes later Maddison was tied 
by hands and feet against the rough 
trunk of a feathery-topped palm and the 
mighty arm of Kana the Samoan was 
ripping the skin off his back with the 
rasp-like ray-tail whip. In a hut in the 
village, closely guarded, Maura wept long 
and bitterly as she saw her dream of 
Paradise slipping away from her. For 
the second time since leaving the Mission 
at Papeete she prayed and called upon the 
White Christ. 


“Wilt you tell?” 
For the hundreth time the 


quivering, angry trader flung the question 
at the bloody Thing that hung by the 
wrists from the palm trunk. Kana stood 
patiently by, drawing the ray-tail whip 
through his fingers and breathing heavily 
from his exertions. 

It was night. The stars were shining 
wonderfully clear in the deep velvet-black 
of the sky, and away on the horizon a 
faint silver glow heralded the rising of the 
moon. A small fire sent crimson lights 
across the little clearing before the trader’s 
house, falling upon the figure of Maddison 
undergoing torture to make him speak. 

He had remained dumb, and providen- 
calle numb, throughout all the hours, and 
Rollings had flung his questions in vain. 
The castaway’s nerves were in that 
deadened state which comes from fierce 
mental agony and the poisoning of the 
body with alcohol. Sometimes both 
things together affect men in another way, 











t*Captain of the Steamship (meaning here, Cruiser). 
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Golf Bag 


ANY a good man will slice 

at times; often it’s merely 

fatigue that causes unsteadiness. 
The new model Burr-Key Golf 
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BUHRKE 
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tag” 
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rough. 


It prevents the muscle-strain 


that causes weariness in shoulder and arm. 
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For Travel information of any sort:—what to see, rates, roads, costs or equipment. Write 
SUNSET GUIDE POST, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, enclosing stamp for reply 


This service is absolutely FREE to Sunset readers 





The Sprinkler with Brains 
The wonder two-nozzle sprinkler—best for 
lawns any size, Sprinkles in two directions at 
once or concentrates wherever you want water, 
Gives a gentle mist, a soaking rain or a light 
shower—all at your instant command. Each 
nozzle a complete sprinkler with complete 
range of direction, distance and volume. The 
best sprinkler made. Instantly set for whirl- 
ing or stationary sprinkling. 
Madeto last for years, Won- 
derful non-wear bearings. 
Fully guaranteed. $3.75 at 
4 your dealer’s or sent post- 
age prepaid, for same price. 
Descriptive folder on re- 
quest. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 

SHAFT COMPANY 
S692 Roosevelt Road Chicage 
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For winter sports incomparable. Warm as toast, 
water resistant. For skating or play in the snow ultra 
convenient, and warm. And as for appearance— 
that snap that makes you appear as if you had spent 
your whole life out of doors. 

Our catalog L of ‘‘Better Outdoor Clothes” 
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C. C. FILSON CO., 1011 First Ave. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows.” 

















send them temporarily insane, causing 
them to see weird visions and dream im- 


possible dreams. But with Maddison 
the effect had been to deaden him to pain. 
He was so weak that he had early lapsed 
into unconsciousness, and Rollings had 
kept one native flinging buckets of sea 
water over him in order that he might 
for brief moments feel the lash of the 
whip. Hehad not spoken atall. Hehad 
answered Rollings not at all, not even by 
a shake of the head. The rubies had 
come to represent to him all that life was 
worth living for—not for the money 
value as money, but because they would 
mean that he could start again. Go back 
to his ship, the ship he had fled from when 
the hurricane had crumbled his world 
about his ears. The rubies had become 
the concrete part of an ideal newly con- 
ceived. And he thought of all that was 
to be, of his new-found love for Maura, of 
the wet shining streets of home during the 
April rains, of the smell of mud, the shouts 
of remembered voices, and he knew that 
the present agony was worth enduring, 
for before long, surely, the trader would 
get tired. 

“Still obstinate, eh?’ snarled the well- 
nigh exhausted Rollings. ‘I know you’ve 
hidden the rubies somewhere. I could 
turn over every bit of sand and rock on 
this damned island, but it’d take too long. 
Give me the stones and I'll split fair with 
you. There are enough for two men, if 
what Kana said is true, and he doesn’t 
dare lie to me.” 

There was no reply. The trader 
kicked the inert figure savagely in the 
thigh and swore uncontrollably for several 
minutes. “Damn you, I'll rip every 
piece of flesh from your bones before I’ll 
let you get away with it!’ he spat out at 
last, breathing heavily. He turned on 
his heel and waved away the natives. 
‘Let him hang there and think it over till 
morning.” The men moved away and 
Rollings retired to his veranda and his 
cane chair to smoke many cigars and to 
peer through the night at the palm tree 
with the greater bulge near its root. 
There is nothing so enraging as a sense of 
futility. 


THE moon had been up for about an 
hour when Maddison came to and 
groaned. He was conscious for a while of 
only a dull ache, an ache that seemed to 
throb and burn and envelop his whole 
body. The night wind was gratefully 
cool about him. He remembered many 
things about his home, scenes passing 
before his eyes vividly, as though in a 
dream. Then he became aware that 
some one was tapping him on the arm. 
It had been that that had roused him. 
He moved his head wearily and saw, in 
the faint light that trickled through the 
palms, the form of Maura. Her hair 
was disheveled and fell about her bare 
shoulders in a black cascade, her great 
eyes were gleaming; in her hand a knife 
gleamed also. 

“You are alive, my lover?” she whis- 
pered urgently. The movement of his 
head reassured her. “Ai, the beasts! 
They would have held your Maura, but 
I escaped. I will kill them all.” With a 
few deft slashes she severed the bonds 
that held Maddison, and staggered as 
his weight fell on her arm and he collapsed 
to the ground. Rollings, suddenly aware 
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We invite you to discover it anew in 1924. 


Plan now to spend your vacation in this glorious section of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Come to the Evergreen Playground 


Valleys of coolness await you! Here in the Evergreen Play- 
ground is the vacation land of your dreams. Here in the 
shadow of the snow-capped mountains, by the blue tranquil 
waters of the great inland sea you'll find the Summerland of 
Your Desire. Lazy days ‘neath great forest rafters, in cool 
mountain valleys, by sapphire lakes or rushing streams—every- 
where there’s rest, recreation, health and happiness for you! 
Superior accommodations await you in interesting, progressive, 
hospitable cities. 


Rail, steamships and paved highways bring you speedily, com- 
fortably. Then Sound or lake or river trips! A thousand miles 
of white-ribboned roads with evergreen vistas lure and beckon! 
Mountains to climb! Virgin streams for fishing! Cool wilder- 
nesses for camping! Come—the fullness of life awaits you in 
the Evergreen Playground of the great Northwest. Special 
round trip summer excursion rates. 


PUGET SOUNDERS, ASSOCIATED 


—a non-profit organization representing the Puget Sound Cities of 


TACOMA, SEATTLE, BELLINGHAM 
(Washington) 
VICTORIA, VANCOUVER 
(Canada) 


— NO RED TAPE AT THE BORDER — 
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PUGET SOUNDERS, ASSOCIATED 

920 Arctic Building, 

Seattle, Washington. 

Kindly send me illustrated literature on vacations in the 
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| Gelatine 
' Helps the T 
Under-weight yj 


Baby A 
. 


*== ao * 


your child is not thriving as he 
should— if he is fretful and un- 
derweight—it is almost certain that 
he is not getting the complete food 
value of his milk. 


Cow’s milk is the best known sub- 
stitute for mother’s milk. But cow’s 
milk was intended for the calf, and 
is therefore not always easy for 
the delicate stomach of the infant 
to digest without proper modifica- 
tion to the child’s needs. 


Modify Baby’s Milk With 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


Of the various milk modifications pre- 
scribed by: physicians, scientific investi- 
ation shows that the most important is 
“gelatinized’”’ milk, because of the fact 
that it prevents excessive milk curdin: 
in the stomach. This means that you oak 
one. level, tablespoonful of Knox Gelatine 
in 44 cup of cold milk from the baby’s for- 
mula, for ten minutes; cover while soaking. 
Then place the cup in boiling water, stir- 
ring until gelatine is fully dissolved; add 
this dissolved gelatine to the quart of cold 
milk or regular formula. (Ask your 
physician about this.) 


KNO 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 
Knox Gelatine is also an excellent food for 
children as well as for grown-ups, when 
made into delightful desserts; salads, etc., 
for every occasion. 

Free Book on the Health 
Value of Gelatine 


This book tells all about the value of 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine: 








1. For growing children as a growth 
and strength-promoting food; 

2. As a supplementary food in cases of 
malnutrition; 

3. In the diet of invalids and convales- 
cents; 

4. To those with delicate appetites as a 
digestive agent in conveying the full 
nutriment of other wholesome foods; 

and in a variety of other uses. These 

facts have been collected in an inform- 
ative booklet, “The Health Value of 

Gelatine,’’ which will be sent you, free, 

together with Mrs. Knox’s books, 

‘Dainty Desserts” and “Food Economy” 

upon receipt of 4c to cover postage, and 

your grocer’s name. 


Health Dept. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
144 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y, 
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of movement in the shadows of the palms, 
half-hidden from him by the light of the 
moon in his eyes, slipped into the house 
for his revolver and went to investigate. 

Maura was engaged in trying to drag 
her white man toward the beach when 
Rollings stepped from the shadows with a 
light laugh. He lowered his revolver as 
he saw who it was faced him. His eyes 
glistened. He still desired Maura. 

“So you would release your lover, eh? 
And how did you get away from the 
village, Maura? I must look into that. 
Don’t be a fool. I expect you know 
where the stones are. Tell me and your 
lover shall go free. I will even give him 
anything that he asks, a passage back to 
his own land, a house and food here that 
he may live with you. Or perhaps you 
would come to me with the stones. Think, 
we should be very happy and very rich. I 
would take you all over the Islands, all over 
the sea, and the world beyond the sea.” 

Maura looked down silently on the 
crumpled figure at her feet. She re- 
mained silent, thinking. Rollings watched 
her eagerly. He was convinced now that 
she knew where Maddison had hidden the 
rubies. Or perhaps she could induce him 
to tell her. The man on the sand 
groaned and rolled over weakly. Maura 
glanced at the revolver hanging from 
Rollings’ right hand and she smiled 
shyly. Rolling’s heart commenced to 
pound as the girl stole toward him. His 
words had won her over. She was very 
beautiful, very beautiful indeed. And 
she was sensible. Like all women she 
would go on the side her bread was 
buttered. Who was Maddison compared 
to Rollings, who ruled the island—who, 
with the rubies, would rule the world, or 
what part of it he chose? The trader 
laughed triumphantly. 


“Have you love for me, white man?” | 
whispered the half-caste as she slipped | 
sensuously into the trader’s opening arms. | 











He held her close and kissed her passion- | 


ately. He forgot the blood of her father 
that ran in her veins, the father who had 
always stood by his ship, was capable 
of fighting for a cause lost before it was 
formulated, the father who had gone 
joyously adventuring to his death. He 
pressed his lips savagely to her warm red 
ones and crushed her soft body to his. 
The man on the sand turned again and 
moaned. There was a slight scuffle, a 
gasp, an oath. The revolver - dropped 
with a light thud to the sand, and Maura 
darted back, her big eyes shining. Rollings 
stumbled a little, coughed, choked, and 
with one hand groped for the knife haft 
that protruded from his arm pit. He fell 
very slowly it seemed, and writhed for a 
long time before he died. 

Panting, Maura returned to her white 
man, and slipping her hands under his 
arms dragged him foot by foot down to 
the beach of the lagoon. 

The boat, the one that had brought the 
houseless bones and the rubies of conten- 
tion, lay in the shallows, riding to an anchor 
of coral rock. It had been thoroughly 
cleaned and washed out according to 
Rollings’ instructions. 

T took the girl nearly an hour to get 

her white man to the lagoon and aboard 
the boat, but she managed it at last. 
She stood breathless and deep in thought 
for a long while. Many things would 
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have to be procured. Her white man 
was not capable of thinking just yet. 

She went back silently to where the 
still figure lay on the sand and secured 
the keys from a pocket of the white 
ducks. She carried the trader’s revolver 
in her belt on her way to the store shed 
behind the house in case she should 
chance to waken any of the natives who 
had waited on Rollings’ pleasure. She 
had committed herself; there could be no 
turning back. Rather she would fight 
and die, kill and be killed, like her father 
going to a glorious end. 

She carried down oars and provisions 
and a full water-breaker. Sails and mast 
were already in the boat. She fitted it 
out for a voyage of indeterminate length. 
When she had finished she scrambled 
aboard and raised Maddison’s head on her 
arm. “The treasure?” she insisted. 

Maddison gathered his wits and smiled 
inanely. Maura gave him a drink of the 
liquor she had brought aboard and he 
recovered somewhat. He passed a shaking 
hand across his forehead and patted the 
gir!'s shoulder. He had been dimly 
aware of what had passed. “Good little 
Maura. That’s twice you’ve saved me.” 

“But the treasure?” Maura insisted, 
kissing him lightly on the lips. The 
man spoke with effort. “By the third 
veranda post of Rollings’ house there is a 
flat stone. Rollings put it there himself. 
He liked the color of it. Look beneath it.” 

The girl sped away and lifting the stone 
found the flat wooden box in which a 
small pile of rubies nestled like fragments 
of a brilliant dream in their bed of 
cotton-wool. 

The half-caste heaved up the stone 
anchor and with great difficulty rowed the 
boat through the lagoon entrance and the 
passage through the reef. Then she 
hoisted the square lugsail and held down 
the tiller as the boat forged ahead before 
a fairly stiff breeze. She steered for the 
big island that lay on the rim of the sea, 
Fakarava Island, and the port of Rotoava. 
There she had friends, friends of her 
father’s. She would land on some de- 
serted part of the island and see her 
friends secretly. She would have to be 
careful. Murder, the killing of men, was 
not approved of by the French. She 
had seen the gunboat take away more 


than one man for such a thing. But her 
white man would advise her. And she 
remembered the schooner that took 


Rollings’ produce was not due for some 
time. The killing would not be known. 
And she was sure her father’s friends 
would help her for her father’s sake. 
Maddison sat up after a while and 











































| moved toward the sternsheets. He sat 
beside Maura and slipped an arm about 
her shoulders, and they both stared ahead | 
over the moonlit sea to the palm crests 
| of the big island they were approaching. 

“We're going back, Maura,” he said, 
“to stand by our ships. We'll start to- 
gether, and the rubies, they’ll give us a 
foundation. They’re like luck itself, com- 
ing from the sea. Your father was all you 
said he was. A great man—I don’t know 
what I’d have done without his daughter.” 
_Maura sighed happily as she turned and 
kissed her white man. He was very much 
like her father, she thought. A great man. 
She would make him that. Then she 
fixed her eyes again on the island ahead 





and dreamed many dreams. 





This Living Room was Wired 
By a “Check” Seal Contractor 


You can see what the “Check” Seal means the min- 
ute you enter a home which has been wired by a 
“Check” Seal contractor. The wiring devices are 
modern and of standard manufacture. Fixtures are 
attractive and properly placed. The lamps are G-E 
Edison Mazdas. And there are outlets for the con- 
venient use of all the electrical appliances. 

Make your home livable! Specify a “Check” 
Seal installation and “Check” Seal appliances. You 
will get good workmanship at a fair price. You'll 
get such standard equipment as G-E wiring devices 
and G-E Edison Mazda Lamps. And when you 
buy electrical appliances certified by the “Check” 
Seal, you are sure of long and satisfactory service. 

Look for the “Check” Seal. Deal with “Check” 
Seal contractors and retailers. They stand for stand- 
ard electrical equipment properly installed. 


PACIFIC STATES 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES * OAKLAND + PORTLAND + SEATTLE + SPOKANE 


Go to any electrical contractor or retailer who displays the “Check” Seal 
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MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show 
cards at home in your spare time. ickly 
and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you casheach week. Full par- 
ticulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
401 Adams Bldg. oronto, Canada 
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Other Timely Uses: 
Sore throat 


Rheumatic 
aches and 


an 

ildren'’s 
hurts 
Stiffness 


gun + 


After a sprain from an unfortunate spill or 
when cold weather brings on rheumatic twinges, 
pain need not be a lingering visitor. 

Absorbine, Jr. in its never-empty place in medi- 
cine cabinets, in club lockers and in traveling bags, 
is always the first aid thought of those who are 


well prepared for emergencies. 

Comforting, soothing, cleansing and healing, 
Absorbine, Jr.quickly allays pain, reducessoreness, 
inflammation and swellings and guards against 
infection. Its dual use as a liniment and antiseptic 
often accomplishes seemingly mar- 
velous results. 

Its clean, agreeable odor and its safe 
use where children are concerned, are 


indicative of the pure and reliable ingre- 
dients used in Absorbine, Jr. 

At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 

Liberal trial bottle, roc. or postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

443 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stop it quickly with Absorbine, Jr. 
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~ RIGHT WITH ENO’S” “Sg 


ENO’S Fruit Salt-Derivative Compound keeps you feeling 
fit, tones 4 the system, come you anew for the daily 

in a glass of water, cold 
or warm, as soon as you are out of bed and assure that ’thor- 
ough inner cleanliness which imparts good health. 


battle of life. Take a little ENO’S 


ENO’S Fruit Salt-Derivative Compound as a laxative, has the pleasant, purifying 
properties of fresh ripe fruit, and is equally effective. 


ENO’S works with Nature, Gently yet surely, 
eliminates the wastes and poisons that clog 
the system, and removes the causes that give 
rise to Constipation, Indigestion, Heartburn, 
Nervousness, Impure Blood. Depression, Fail- 


Sales Agents HAROLD F, RITCHIB & CO., Ine. 171 Madison Ave., 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, England 








ing Appetite, liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, 
and Rheumatic Conditions. 
invigorating and refreshing to the og sys- 
tem as a bath isto the outer 

druggists in two sizes—75c and $1 5, 


New York —Toronto, Sidney, Wellington 
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Freighting Across 
the Plains 


(Continued from page 52) 


from the man a written agreement that he 
would neither swear, get drunk, gamble 
or mistreat his animals while in the em- 
ploy of the company, no matter how great 
the provocation. None of the Russell, 


Majors & Waddell wagons ever moved cut | 


of camp on a Sunday. That day was one 
of rest for both men and animals, the men 


being paid just the same wage as if they | 


were on the road. This added greatly to 
the popularity of this enterprising firm, 
and they never had any labor troubles to 
contend with. 

For many years the Russell, Majors & 
Waddell firm had Government contracts 
for the transportation of military stores 
to all the various posts in the Far West. 
They were also extensively patronized by 
Brigham Young, the great Mormon 
leader, in transporting goods for him, as 
well as for many Salt Lake City mer- 
chants. The late Col. W. F. Co: dy 
(Buffalo Bill) began his life on the Plain 
as a horse-herder for this great compan Z 

The code of rules formulated by Alex- 
ander Majors for the behavior of his em- 
ployes, read as follows: 

“While I am in the employ of Russell, 
Majors & Waddell I agree not to use pro- 
fane language, not to get drunk, not to 
gamble, not to treat animals cruelly, z and 
not to do anything else that is incom- 
patible with the conduct of a gentleman. 
And I agree that if I violate any of the 
above conditions to accept my discha: “ge 
without any pay for my services.’ 

Mr. Majors has stated that he never 
knew of a single instance of a man signing 
those “‘iron-clad rules” being discharged 
without his pay. 

After the beginning of the Civil War, 
Mr. Majors still further requested every 
man in his employ to pay true allegiance 
to the Government of the United States, 
in addition to the foregoing rules and 
obligations. 

It seemed to be the prevalent opinion 
at the time this firm began business that 
none but a class of “rough-necks” were fit 
to contend with the Indians and manage 
teamsters in these trips across the Plains; 
but Alexander Majors quickly proved that 
this was a mstaken fallacy. 

With all the thousands of men in his 
employ, Mr. Majors has stated that he 
never had to do more than give a kindly 
rebuke in case of a misdemeanor to avoid a 
repetition of the offense. 

“In all my business on the Plains,” 
Mr. Majors relates, “I adhered as strictly 
as possible to keeping the Sabbath day 
and avoided traveling or doing any un- 
necessary work. When my men saw that 
I was just as willing to pay them the same 
wage as was paid by other firms who made 
their men work on Sunday, it gained me 
thousands of friends.” 

In 1858 the supplies which Russell, 
Major & Waddell freighted to Utah were 
enormous, totaling more than 16,000,000 
pounds, and requiring more than 3500 
large wagons and 40,000 oxen and 4000 
men to handle. 

In the fall of 1860 Mr. Majors bought 
out his two partners and conducted the 
business alone under his own name. 
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During the summer and fall of 1864-5, 
the Indians were especially troublesome 
and their depredations constantly in- 
creasing. This was the time Chief Red 
Cloud, the great Sioux leader, was at the 
zenith of his career. Many of the smaller 
freighters were obliged to suspend busi- 
ness entirely, as it became a hard matter 
to find men who were willing to risk their 
scalps in the freighting business through 
the Indian country. This had a natural 
tendency to increase the cost of trans- 
porting merchandise across the Plains. 
The savages were in almost complete 
control of the highways; consequently 
the cost of groceries and necessities went 
skyrocketing. Transportation prices also 
soured skyward, until ordinary freight 
rates were advanced from nine to 
twenty-five cents a pound. In some in- 
stances certain commodities of a light and 
buiky nature cost as high as forty cents a 
pond to transport. 


Safety in Numbers 


in July, 1864, there was such a plentiful 
supply of flour in the Denver markets 
that it sold at the mere cost of the freight 
—sg a hundred. But so active had the 
Indians become by October of that year 
that flour soared to $40 a hundred, while 
plain meal at a stage-station along the 
South Platte route, which heretofore had 
becn obtainable at six bits, cost $2. 

‘'inally the Government stepped in and 
ordered that all wagon trains must ren- 
dezvous at Fort Kearney, Nebraska, until 
at least twenty wagons and thirty men, 
thoroughly organized, were collected, 
before they would be allowed to pass Fort 
Kearney into the Indian country, with a 
captain overeach company. By thus band- 
ing together the freighters were seldom 
molested in passing up and down the valley 
of the Platte river, being armed to the 
teeth and ready “fora feast, fight or frolic.” 

During the days of this overland trade 
it is estimated that there was on the Plains 
and in the mountains a floating popula- 
tion of nearly or quite 250,000 persons. 
As but a comparatively few of the number 
made a pretense of raising anything in the 
shape of provender of any sort, most of it 
had to be transported from the distant 
east. The peak of this overland traffic was 
during the years between 1863 and 1866. 
The last year of the Civil War brought 
thousands into the western country, 
anxious to get away from a war devastated 
section and begin life anew. The gold 
camps of the West and Northwest caught 
the majority of these adventurers. 

One of the greatest hardships encoun- 
tered by the early-day freighters on the 
Plains was the absence of wood along a 
large portion of the route. For fully 400 
miles along the Platte river fuel was indis- 
pensable and woefully scarce in some 
places. It frequently could be purchased 
at from $50 to $100 a cord. Between 
Cottonwood Springs and Denver, a dis- 
tance of 300 miles, there was practically 
no fuel near at hand. Buffalo chips were 
co nmonly used—in fact, in the treeless 
sections it was the only fuel obtainable. 

During 1865 it is stated that over 
2*,000,000 pounds of freight were shipped 
from Atchison alone. This vast total re- 
quired 4917 wagons, 8164 mules, 27,685 
oxen and 1256 men to handle. 

The commerce of the prairies made 
great sums of money for those engaged in 
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You want the rich, “*velvet finish" that O-Cedar Polish imparts. 
Demand O-Cedar Polish to insure that soft, glowing sheen on 
your piano, furniture, woodwork and floors. Feel how dry and 
clean O-Cedar leaves everything it touches—no greasy shine 
to gather new dirt. O-Cedar Polish produces a velvety lustre 
unlike any other polish and cleans easier, while it preserves 
and beautifies. Goes farther, too. 

The weekly O-Cedar treatment for fine wood surfaces and 
linoleum is a requisite of the well-kept home. Ask your dealer 
for O-Cedar Polish, by the full name—O-Cedar. Sold every- 
where under an unconditional guarantee to give you results 
never before equaled, or your money back. Try it today; it 
will be a revelation to you. 
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Pots and pans of aluminum, 
tin, copper, brass, agateware 
are all easily kept sweet and 
clean by SAPOLIO. 


LARGE CAKE—NO WASTE 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 10c for full s1ze cake. 
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Resurface the old floor 


—make it new 

ICK out an old floor in your home 
P —one that is scratched or stained 
or badly worn. An old, soft-wood 


floor, rhaps, or one where the grain 
is no longer attractive—then spread a 
few easy brush loads of KYANIZE Floor 
Enamel over it—watch it level out to a 
clean even smoothness. 

KYANIZE Floor Enamel is excellent 
for porch and piazza floors as well as 
those inside the house; use it on floors 
of stone, cement, concrete or wood. 

_On old pattern-worn linoleums it 
gives a beautiful new solid color finish 
—uniform in its attractiveness. 
TRIAL CAN OFFER: If your dealer can- 
not supply you send us his name and ONE 
DOLLAR and we will send you a pint can 
of Kyanize Floor Enamel and a good brush 
to apply it. Mention color you desire. 


BOSTON VARNISH CO. 
111 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass., U. S. A. 
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the traffic, and many of them besides 
Alexander Majors rolled up huge fortunes. 
With the advent of the iron horse, in 1869, 
freighting by wagons began to decrease, 
as did Missouri river traffic later, as 
branch railroads began reaching out into 
the unsettled sections of the West. 

Today the “covered wagon” is but a 
remembrance of the old days on the Plains 
—days that were fraught with dangers 
and perils on every hand, but days which 
yet live in the memory of a few “old- 
timers” as the most romantic and won- 
derful days of their lives. 





The Red Slaves of 
Oklahoma 


(Continued from page 11) 


this “reform” stood as an expressed and 
implied reason for not doing anything 
genuine to right the wrong. Thus we find 
Congressman Hastings of Oklahoma 
stating in 1919, before the House Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of which he 
was a member: “Let me say _ that 
friction (between the judges and the 
Government attorneys) was experienced 
a number of years ago, when the probate 
attorneys were first appointed. Now 
there is practically no friction and there 
is hearty codperation in practically all 
cases. It would be a very exceptional 
case that there is friction between probate 
attorneys (Governmental) and any of the 
local authorities.” 

And to this true statement and ghastly 
if unconscious humor of the Oklahoma 
Congressman, Assistant Commissioner 
Meritt of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
added: “That is quite true. The local 
courts welcome this codperation and assist- 
ance from these (Governmental) probate 
attorneys.” 

Reading the voluminous material on 
Oklahoma in the investigation of Indian 
affairs by the House Committee, from 
which these quotations are taken, one 
would never guess the conditions revealed 
in the present article, although the con- 
ditions existed in 1919 as they do today, 
and were officially known then as now. 

Of course this additional $85,000, more 
or less, of “pork” was not unwelcome to 
Oklahoma. It should be added that many 
individual Indians were helped in second- 
ary ways by the Indian Bureau attorneys. 
But that “reform” which helped to per- 
petuate the system of outrage must be 
considered as an auxiliary to the outrage 
itself. 

The full weight of the Oklahoma 
tragedy can be realized only when seen 
against the background of earlier Okla- 
homa history. The writer has given that 
background in an earlier SUNSET article 
(The Red Problem, March, 1923.) 
Through two lifetimes these Oklahoma 
tribes were herded, were forced to make 
treaties and to witness the breaking of the 
treaties by the Government; their tribal 
life was outlawed by statute, their insti- 
tutions were crushed, their lands were 
raped away from them. Through it all 
they heard the slogan of the white man: 
“You shall be emancipated; opportunity 
and individual liberty, the white man’s 
glory and boon, shall be yours.” And all 
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our national crimes toward these tribes 
were sanctioned in our own thinking by 
the fact that we were going to make 
these Indians “free.” Then came the 
moment when, we stated, we were finally 
making them free; and we told them, 
“The great dawn has come, O Indian!” 
And then we proceeded to deliver these 
Indians over, man and boy, woman and 
girl, bound hand and foot, into a degrad- 
ing and utterly ruinous peonage of 
property and person—because there was 
money to be made, because there were 
politicians to be satisfied, and because 
Indian questions are “local questions” by 
the Congressional tradition. 

What shall be done? The immediate 
thing to be done is to repeal utterly the 
law of 19¢8 which gives the Indians into 
an Oklahoma enslavement. In so far as 
guardianship ought to be continued at all, 
that guardianship should be Indian Bureau 
guardianship under the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Indian Bureau’s methods as 
trustee and guardian are indeed archaic 
and are trammeled by outworn statutes, 
bet not within this generation have out- 
razes like those described in this article 
been charged as systematic practises 
against the Indian Bureau. 

Commissioner Burke long ago knew and 
proclaimed the Oklahoma scandal. There 
is reason to believe that the Adminis- 
tration itself soon will ask Congress for 
fundamental legislation. In any case the 
citizen organizations for Indian defense 
will act. 

And now we pass to a different yet 
related subject. This subject is the 
meeting of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, appointed by 
Secretary Hubert Work of the Interior 
Department, which took place at Wash- 
ington in December. 

What varied characters there were at 
that meeting! About 75 of the members 
came, some journeying across the conti- 
nent for the occasion. There was Miss 
Margaret McKittrick, spokesman for the 
New Mexico Association on Indian Affairs; 
and Mrs. H. A. Atwood, spokesman for 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
there was Miss Edith M. Dabb, advocate 
on behalf of the Y. W. C. A. of the forcible 
suppression of Indian ceremonial arts, and 
F. W. Hodge, life-long student of the 
Indians, who with Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
the great authority on California Indians, 
believes that the Indians have as much to 
teach white folks about religion and the 
art of sweet wholesome living as the white 
man has to teach them. There was 
Bernard M. Baruch, public-spirited capi- 
talist, chief worker in the Council of 
National Defense in wartime, and Oswald 
Villard, economic radical and pacifist. 
There were many missionaries; and on 
most issues the Catholic group with one 
exception went contrary to the Protestant 
group, maintaining the ancient tradition 
of the Franciscans and Jesuits, a tradition 
of affectionate tolerance toward Indians 
and of independence from the control, ex- 
ploiting or bureaucratic, of Governmental 
avencies whether Spanish or American. 

The group contained a number of edu- 
cated Indians; most of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners were present; 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise was there and 
and was irresistible and liberal on every 
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League of Women Voters, and Will Irwin. 

It was amusing to watch how, as the 
meeting progressed, those who stood for 
the continuance of the existing order in 
Indian Affairs gradually concentrated at 
the right of the hall, adithe group stand- 
ing for a new order concentrated to the 
left; till at the end the superb Bishop 
Lawler, of South Dakota, was sitting with 
Thomas Sloane and Oswald Villard and 
Ida May Adams of Los Angeles, plotting 
the means to circumvent the chairman, a 
reactionary, while at the right of the hall 
Miss Margaret McKittrick, Miss A. E. 
White of New York and other advocates 
of the plan for cancelling the Pueblo land 
titles sat beside the advocates of cultural 
suppression and the opponents of all 
plans to give the Indians equality before 
the law. General Hugh Scott, with 
General Miles beside him, sat in the very 
center of the auditorium, apart from both 
contending groups, speaking rarely but 
always wisely and with authority, and 
constituting by far the noblest figure in 
the gathering. 

The very first act of the meeting estab- 
lished its destiny. General Scott was 
nominated for chairman, and against him 
was nominated a candidate supposedly, 
and by his own intentions, “safe” from 
the Indian Bureau standpoint. General 
Scott, voting against himself, was defeated 
by one vote and his opponent, Arthur C. 
Parker, took the chair. Parker didn’t know 
parliamentary law, lacked decision and 
seemed unable to remember his instruc- 
tions until George Vaux, chairman of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, took the 
platform and sat beside the chairman. 

Almost immediately came a second test 
of strength in the Committee. An order 
of business was presented which left the 
Pueblo question wholly unmentioned. 
The writer moved to amend the order of 
business and to give twenty minutes to 
the Pueblos in a two-day program. He 
explained that the Pueblo struggle had 
reached a crisis, that the Advisory Com- 
mittee itself might never have been 
formed save for the public excitement 
about the Pueblos, and finally that Secre- 
tary Work had explicitly stated his desire 
to have the Committee advise him about 
the Pueblos. Instantly Miss Margaret 
McKittrick, for the New Mexico Asso- 
ciation on Indian Affairs, was on her feet 
to plead that the Committee could not 
possibly deal with the Pueblos—it was a 
very complex question for lawyers and 
would require thirty-six hours. Thence 
ensued a struggle, revolving chiefly about 
rulings by the chair, which consumed a full 
hour, and at the end the Pueblos by a 
narrow vote were granted twenty minutes 
in the order of business. 

A detailed report of proceedings which 
contain about 100,000 words can not be 
given here. Rather, some crucial results 
will be told because they reveal in a white 
light the present status of the Indian 
question and mark a new starting point 
in the effort to get justice for Indians. 

A series of resolutions raised clearly the 
following question: Shall the Indians 
be given equal rights—the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, the usual constitutional 
rights and the dignities of men? These 
resolutions did not call for the cessation 
of guardianship and guidance over Indians, 
for within a full exercise of guardianship 
it is still possible to give freedom and 
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dignity and legal protection to the Indian 
groups and individuals. Even citizenship 
can be conferred without entailing pre- 
mature taxation or a premature thrusting 
of the ballot on Indians. 

Along with these resolutions calling 
for the extension of American and human 
rights to Indians came a crucial resolution 
asking the Secretary of the Interior to 
enlist the services of the National Bureau 
of Municipal Research and the Institute 
for Governmental Research at Washing- 
ton, in making a study of the business 
methods of the Indian Bureau. And 
accompanying this resolution was one 
which Thomas Sloan presented and 
Bishop Lawler seconded, calling for action 
by the Indian Bureau looking to a ter- 
mination of its functions within a stated 
time—twenty years. 


Enter the Bursum Bill 


The above resolutions without excep- 
tion were killed or tabled. They came out 
of the Resolutions Committee on the 
afternoon of the second day when a num- 
ber of the busier men and women of 
fairs had departed; and they were killed 
wiftly, the steady majority against them 
being about four, and this majority acting 
with the promptness of an automatic 
engine. hey were killed; but never 
before now has the bureaucracy, or any 
esponsible group, stood forth and in 
positive tones uttered in effect these 

vords: “Yes, it is true, the Indians do 
not have elementary rights; and they 
shall not have them. Yes, it is true, 
investigation by authoritative disinter- 
ested agencies of the business of the Indian 
Office is not wanted; and it shall not be 
done.” As Oswald Villard said: “A pro- 
posal to inject plague virus into every 
employe of the Indian Bureau would not 
have co. killed more swiftly than the 
proposal for an investigation.’ Why the 
Bureau of Municipal Research was not 
wanted as an investigator is suggested in 
the following paragraph from its report 
of 1915, made to the Joint Commission of 
Congress to investigate Indian Affairs: 

“Behind the sham protection which 
»perated largely as a blind to publicity, 
have been at all times great wealth in the 
form of Indian funds to be subverted; 
valuable lands, mines, oil fields, and other 
natural resources to be despoiled or appro- 
priated to the use of the trader; and large 
profits to be made by those dealing with 
trustees who were animated by motives 
of gain—And still, due to the increasing 
value of the remaining estate, there is left 
an inducement to fraud, corruption, and 
institutional incompetence almost beyond 
he possibility of comprehension—All the 
machinery of Government has been set to 
work to repress rather than to provide 
idequate means for justly dealing with a 
arge population which has had no politi- 
cal rights.” 

Related to the issues just described 
vas the Pueblo issue. It was narrowed to 
two brief resolutions, admitted by their 
‘sponsors to be mutually incompatible 
and exclusive. One resolution, offered by 
the representative of the New Mexico 
\ssociation on Indian Affairs, endorsed 
the general principles of the so-called 
Lenroot Bill (which is actually the Bur- 
sum Bill, Senate No. 726, introduced 
December 10, 1923.) This bill cancels the 
Pueblo land titles through enacting a 
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retroactive limitations statute—it requires 
the courts to give title to the non-Indians 
holding Pueblo lands since twenty years 
ago, regardless of the law as it stood 
twenty years ago or stands today. This 
pro-settler measure is ruin to the Pueblos. 
The alternative resolution did not endorse 
or condemn any bill by name, but 
expressed the opposition of the Commit- 
tee to any measure which would settle 
by legislative fiat questions of Pueblo land 
titles now being litigated in the courts; in 
other words, opposition to any scheme for 
taking Pueblo property without due 
process of law. The so-called Lenroot 
Bill would do just this; would alter the 
law retroactively and pre-direct the 
decision of the courts, compelling the 
courts to decide against the Pueblos in 
those cases which the Government is now 
pressing in the effort to recover for the 
Indians a little of their seized land. 

Here was the Indian question reduced 
to simplest terms. Are the Indians, or 
are they not, to have equal protection of 
the laws? And shall the pressure of local 
interested white voting groups, in this 
case of the Pueblos regarding which the 
whole nation is aware, be allowed to pre- 
vail. 

The majority bloc faced a dilemma. It 
met the dilemma by refusing to meet it. 
A swift motion was put and adopted, t« 
transmit both of the mutually exclusive 
resolutions to the Secretary of the Interior 
without comment or any expression of 
judgment! 

Two further subjects must be men- 
tioned. One was the proposal to abolish 
the Indian religions by force, and the 
proposal to get down to business, really 
and honestly, on the matter of Indian 
health. Secretary Work had already 
decided that the health question should 
not be evaded; had requested the Nationa! 
Health Council to make a complete study 
of Indian Health with recommendations 
of whatever sort it might deem wise, 
and had asked for a $100,c0o emergency 
appropriation from Congress for work on 
trachoma and tuberculosis. Of this he 
informed the Committee before it organ- 
ized, and the advocates of health improve- 
ment for Indians had a clean sweep and 
unanimous votes for their proposals. 

The discussions of Indian religious rights 
were to many the most significant part of 
the whole meeting. Prior to’ the meeting, 
for many months a campaign had been 
waged calling for the suppression of 
Indian ceremonies. Hints had_ been 
breathed to editors that the Indian dances 
were wicked and obscene. It was urged 
that the old religions dragged the minds 
of-the Indians back to the blanket. A 
drum fire of inspired editorial denunci- 
ation of Indian ceremonies broke out just 
before the National Advisory Committee 
assembled. All of Congress was circular- 
ized. 

But something had happened. The 
Indian Office didn’t want to be encouraged 
to crush the Indian religions; neither did 
the Indian Office want to be denounced 
for its many past persecutions of Indian 
religion and for Commissioner Burke’s 
threat of greater restrictions to follow. 
Therefore a bloodthirsty suppression 
resolution died; and a ringing denunciation 
of the religious intolerance represented by 
the Indian Bureau died likewise. They 
died in committee and a toothless reso- 
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lution munching both sides of the contro- 
versy at once was adopted. Commissioner 
Burke’s manifesto may be considered 
dead; but the action or inaction of the 
Advisory Committee was significant of 
the public attitude on Indian subjects. | 

For here the issue was basic, elementary. 
The tradition of religious liberty is one 
of the tenets rooted most deeply in the 
American mind. The battles of centuries 
for this kind of personal freedom have 
committed all European peoples to reli- 
gious liberty as an axiom. If the Govern- 
ment started to censor and to outlaw by 
executive decree any other religion on the 
continent save Indian religion, the officials 
responsible would be laughed or denounced 
out of office and the Constitution would 
be invoked. 

Yet here in Washington there met 
seventy-five eminent men and women, 
all of them well-wishers to the Indian, and 
it proves impossible to induce this group 
to declare unequivocally for religious 
liberty for Indians. An Indian religion 
which, according to the officials and 
the missionaries, interferes with the 
making of Indians into white men and 
Christians, is considered no religion at all. 
The American who dares state that the 
Indian religions, beautiful and moral as 
they are, have rights alongside of any 
other ecclesiastical system, and that in 
any case it is for the Indian to say what 
his religion shall be—such an American is 
viewed as a “‘sentimentalist” and is sus- 
pected of being the foe of Christianity. 

The intimations about obscenity in the 
Indian religions were silenced in the Com- 
mittee because there were men there who 
knew the truth—Dr. Clark Wissler, F. W. 
Hodge, Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam and others. This left the 
debate exactly where it ought to be—a 
debate between those who hold that the 
First Americans are entitled to the Amer- 
ican birthright of personal liberty, and 
those who can not really visualize the 
Indians—however much they may love 
them—as being entirely human. 


A Memorable Conference 


That same debate reached over into the 
question of the legal rights of Indians, the 
property rights, the rights of Indians to 
have a court review of administrative 
decisions affecting their person and 
property. ‘Throughout there was the 
same hesitancy—even in the matter of 
resolutions where the Indian Bureau had 
not made known its wishes. Are Indians 
human, or are they something else; are 
they cattle, with only such vested or 
native rights as cattle have; or after all, 
perhaps, are they—men?! 

It was that question: Are the Indians 
really men? which the National Advisory 
Committee refused to answer. 

Secretary Work was gracious and hos- 
pitable toward the Committee. He did 
not capitalize it politically in any way or 
seek to interfere with it. When the Com- 
mittee called by invitation on the Presi- 
dent, a delicious incident took place. 
They stood round him—no one spoke for 
the Committee and President Coolidge 
did not speak to it. Then through the 
door there came a vision—a Cherokee girl 
clad Indian-fashion, beautiful and _ soft- 
voiced. She presented Mr. Coolidge, in a 
memorized speech but with grace and 
poise, a copy of— 
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Irs an experience you'll never forget— 
your first winter in San Diego, California. 


The day in your home town when it’s 
zero or below, and the furnace works 
overtime, will be one of exhilaration and 
joyful anticipation in San Diego. Here 
the average midday temperature from 
December to March is 63 degrees. 


Picture a great gathering for a com- 
munity celebration at the magnificent 
open-air pipe organ pavilion in Balboa 
Park with its perpetual setting of green- 
est foliage and brightest flowers—a scene 
typical of everyday life in San Diego as 
thousands of others have found it, and as 
you will find it when you come. 
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Duce elle 


THE WORLDS 
GREATEST HAIR NET 





Women are buying Duro-Belle 
Hair Nets by the dozen. 


Duro-Belle dependability is the 


reason. 


For long wear, natural lustre, 
generous size and true color, 
there is no other net just like it. 


And then think of the exclusive 
feature—those tiny DURO 
KNOTS—over 450 of them in 
each net—every knot skillfully 
tied by hand! That's what 
makes the Duro-Belle the 
World's Greatest Hair Net. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the sanitary package containing 


one dozen DURO-BELLE Hair 
Nets. 


Sold in All Stores 
NATIONAL TRADING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


417 Delta Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
411 Central Bldg. - Portland, Ore. 























hope you'll agree. 


What? The Rev. Mr. Lindquist’s sur- 
vey of Indians, from the missionary 
standpoint, a book crowded with defects 
of omission and commission, intolerant 
toward the Indian religions and saturated 
with aggressive proselyting sentiment but 
carrying a foreword by and a picture of 
Commissioner Burke. 

The President invited Miss Muskrat to 
lunch at once; and, silently, the National 
Advisory Committee on Indian Affairs 
filed out from the White House. 

So ended the most representative con- 
ference on Indian affairs ever held. It 
was a conference adequately representa- 
tive of the good-will and thought on this 
historic problem. Its members struggled 
hard and in a spirit of mutuality to get 
results. Pre-conference politics and the 
absence of fundamental concepts held in 
common by the members defeated the 
results. Not one fundamental propo- 
sition (save in health matters where the 
conference merely echoed a_ previous 
official decision) was put across; and when 
some large word should have been said to 
the President, there was furnished in its 
place a charming sentimental gesture 
arranged between certain missionaries and 
Indian officials without any previous con- 
sultation with the National Advisory 
Committee. 

There is a long road to go before com- 
mon sense and the intellectual virtues 
shall prevail in Indian affairs. But public 
opinion is en marche—this is certainly 
true. 


The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 51) 


done to losing this quality of restraint 
entirely. He plunges you straight into 
the middle of a poor, insignificant human 
tangle, all the more wretched for its utter 
lack of dramatic value, and then snatches 
you away again just as the three char- 
acters have succeeded either in forgetting 
the snarl entirely or in laying up mem- 
ories which will draw the knots tighter— 
you are not sure which. 

These three are master work, nor does 
any of the other five tales suffer by com- 
parison with them. M. Hémon has 
learned his art in a strict school. French- 
men who went before him—Maupassant, 
Daudet, many others who knew the 
lessons of restraint and balance—have 
played a large, an essential part, perhaps, 
by the force of their example, in the 
development of his style. But let there 
be no mistake. Hémon stands absolutely 
alone among his contemporaries in any 
tongue—head and shoulders above the 
rest—in the translation of human emotion, 
as it is, not necessarily as some one might 
like to have it, through the medium of the 
short story. 


Mr. Dawson Falls Short 


HERE are two novels, too, that we’d 

like to get into this month’s dis- 
cussion. One is “The Coast of Folly” by 
Coningsby Dawson (Cosmopolitan). Mr. 
Dawson has bitten off here just a little 
bit more than he can chew. He is out to 
show you the regeneration of a rich young 
flapper. A worthy enough theme, we 
But, to attain his full 











Cough-Colds 


T IS not what we say but what our 
patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
conveys the strongest evidence of its merits. 


4 “Used 
Est. s 1879 


While 
You 
Sleep”’ 
Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 
ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 
For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, 
whooping cough, spasmodic croup, asthma 
and catarrh. 
Send for our testimonial and 
descriptive booklet 29C 
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Sold by Druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CoO. 
62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
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Hang-up pictures and decorations 
in every room wit 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads--Steel Points 
Won't mar plaster or woodwork 
For heavy pictures, mirrors, etc. use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 
10c. pkts Sold Everywhere. In Canada l5c. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 








Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘in the 

jun.’’ Located in the foothills of the 
, beautifully situated 
perty at —— 





rices. dress Chamber of Commerce, atos, 
Jalifornia. 
“*‘Water is 


Wealth” in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, Cy gt fa Write 
for free bookiet, Department 8. Stanislaus “County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
Record of Invention Blank before disclosing inven- 
tions. Send model or sketch of your invention for 
our free opinion of patentable nature. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Hobart Bidg., San_ Francisco. Main 
Offices 751 Ninth. Washington. D. ©. 





Patents. Send for Free Bovkiet. Highest 

references. Best results. Promptness assured. 

Send model or drawing for examination and 

opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney. 
644 G St., Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


Agents: Get into the talloring 
$75.00 to $125.00 a week — up right from the 
start. © experience necessary. e teach you 
and supply feast Selling Outfit. $10.00 to $20.00 
a day profits easy. ou get paid every day. 
Write quick. Address Dept. 806, GOODWEAR 
Chicago, Inc., Chicago. 
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SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
a Submit Mss or write Literary B 
163. Hannibal. Mo. 








POSITION WANTED 


Grain buyer now pondins geet business 
wants to locate in Far West in April. Good general 
knowledge of farming and live stock. What can 
ou offer? Box 324 Sunset, 460 Fourth Street, 
an Francisco. 
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purpose when anything of this kind is in 
the wind, there’s one thing an author 
must do. He must, no getting round it, 
make you, the reader, believe that the 
change of heart is reasonable. He can’t 
simply leave Joyce one kind of girl at the 
end of a chapter and pick her up in the 
next a totally different creature. This 
Mr. Dawson unfortunately does, though 
we're afraid he would be the last person 
in the world to admit it, for he has so 
befogged the situation by analysis of the 
motives which purport to bring about the 
change that the reader does not know it 
has taken place until presto! Joyce is a 
different girl. 

The first half of the book will do though, 
and the whole is pleasantly enough writ- 
ten. If you don’t mind the author’s arbi- 
trary change of the girl’s character for no 
apparent reason excepting that she wants 
to be sure of her grandfather’s money 
though Mr. Dawson assures you patiently 
that this isn’t the reason), then you'll 
find the story perfectly readable and 
fairly entertaining. 


Attention Californians! 


ARE you a San Franciscan or an 

Angeleno? Or, if you do not live in 
either of these cities, which way do your 
sympathies lean? 

Here’s why we want to know. Mark 
Lee Luther has written as sprightly a 
story as we have read in a long, long time 
and—whisper!—he has written it about 
Los Angeles, the Los Angeles of the year, 
the day, the minute. He calls it, aptly, 
“The Boosters,” and it is published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Before we go any further let us make it 
plain that there’s nothing about the 
movies in the book. It’s not a Hollywood 
hurrah. Mr. Luther has taken the Los 
Angeles of fact, the city as it is, without 
trimmings (which it doesn’t need) and 
written himself a cracking good novel 
about it. 

There’s nothing serious about the book 
either. No problems or preachment of 
any kind here. The author picks up a 
bankrupt architect in Boston and sets 
him, his domineering wife, his son and his 
daughter down in the middle of the Sun- 
shine City. From this point on the story 
pretty nearly tells itself. The yarn races 
along at the characteristic breakneck rate 
of Los Angeles enterprises. You lose your 
breath between chapters, during chapters 
and half-way down pages. You watch 
money made in oil, in lands, in raffles, faster 
than you can keep track of it and, as you 
go, somehow find time to keep track of a 
love affair, very decently held within 
bounds and an added attraction rather 
than a drag to the action. 

Altogether, no matter what part of 
California you hail from—or what part of 
the country for that matter—you'll 
enjoy this book immensely for the care- 
free, light-hearted, happy piece of fiction 
that itis. And, seriously speaking, there’s 
more than half a moral below its gentle 
spoofing about “boosters.” George Ham- 
mond, Boston-bred to the contrary not- 
Ww ithstanding, becomes the strongest kind 
of a booster before the author writes 
“The End.” Ask any citizen of Los 
Angeles if that isn’t the way it always 
works out. 


























































PPORTUNITIES to 

the tourist, to the set- 
tler and homeseeker, to the 
business man and manufac- 
turer, and to the investor. 


Oregon’s scenic beauty, 
awakened energy and vast re- 
sources are attracting the at- 
tention of people everywhere. 
Her position in the Pacific 
Northwest and on the Pacific Coast— 
commercial, industrial and agricultural, 
is dominant and secure. 


Oregon is on the eve of great development. 
Through her own ports, her products-—lumber, 
wool, grain, fruit, fish, dairy products, are finding 
their way to the markets of the world. In her 
strategic cities and towns hum the wheels of in- 
dustry. And Oregon’s agricultural lands are the 
most productive, under natural conditions, of any section in America. 

Oregon’s climate is most equable, “well balanced,” and healthful. 

Oregon’s hydro-electric resources total commanding figures. 

Oregon’s incomparable highways make her many scenic wonders, 
her inland and coast resorts, easy of access. 

Portland, metropolis of Oregon, second port on the Pacific Coast, largest lum- 
ber producing center in the world, a general manufacturing center, city of homes 
and contented people, invites you to visit her and her sister communities, and to 
participate in the opportunities offered throughout the State. 

Write today, for any information desired, Bureau C, 
PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Portland, Oregon 
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Like a picture 


on the screen 


APACHE 
TRAIL 


of Arizona 


will fascinate you. 


Easily reached via the 


Sunset Route 
TO and FROM the EAST 


—120-mile motor trip over 
good mountain highway 
passing scenic beauties in a 
wonderland of colorful 
mountains. 


“Sunset Limited” 


OPERATES DAILY 
BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO 
AND NEW ORLEANS 


Connecting at New Orleans 
with steamers sailing weekly 
between New York and 
New Orleans and with Limi- 
ted trains north and east. 


Write to 


J. H. R. PARSONS, 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
65 Market St., San Francisco 
for booklet: 


APACHE TRAIL 
OF ARIZONA 


Southern Pacific Lines 


Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 
The following general questions nt answers are 


typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be mins in letters of inquiry 























and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for people intending to come to 
the Far West. 

Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 





vice Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 








Paradise, Boise and Chickens 


Q. I have been a great admirer for the 
past year of the service given inquirers 
seeking information of various sections of 
the West respecting the suitability of that 
section for the making of a home, that 
department of your magazine appeals to 
me as one of the fairest and most reliable 
sources to obtain information along that 
line to would-be homeseekers, so am ask- 
ing if you would favor me with your ad- 
vice and what information you can of the 
following two places as to their suitable- 
ness to one who wishes to engage in a small 
way in fruit ranching, say ten or not more 
than twenty acres; first choice is Paradise 
valley east of Chico, California, and the 
Boise valley of Idaho. 

The line of fruit I prefer is prunes and 
apricots with a side of suitable berries for 
the locality (please do not advise San 
Jose—I prefer where there is more winter) 
combined with chickens. I have a cash 
capital of $2000, health and strength and 
have followed mixed farming off and on 
all my life. I love orchard work in all 
lines but as the woods and sawmills offer 
better pay, better conditions, better 
board, I practically spend the summer in 
that line of employment. I have no one 
dependent on me but wish to get a small 
home of my own where I can settle down. 

I have mentioned Boise as a second 
choice as in spending some time there a 
few years ago I was struck with the 
sociability of the people. I have since 
been told Boise has been called the “city 
with the cordial handshake.” I liked the 
city; also have learned it is greatly given 
to music, something of which I am pas- 
sionately fond. 

But I want your advice. It is some- 
thing I think a whole lot of and believe 
me, will ponder much over before | 
venture out.—W. W. A., Mapera, CALIF. 

A. The Paradise district lies about 20 
miles from Oroville, the county seat of 
Butte county, in the foothills of the nor- 
thern Sierra Nevada at an elevation of 
about 1700 feet. It has round 11,000 
tillable acres for which an irrigation water 
supply is available, the lands in the dis- 
trict being subject to a charge of about 
$45 an acre to pay the capital invested in 
the water system. About 3000 acres are 
improved. Most of the land is in fruit, 
apples, pears, walnuts, figs, cherries and 
berries predominating. There are some 
prune orchards, but no apricots. Un- 
improved land is held at prices ranging 
from $35 to $100 an acre, depending on 

distance from town and paved highway, 
slope of land, character of soil, etc. This 
land all requires clearing of timber and 
brush at a minimum expense of probably 
$50 an acre. Preparing the land for 
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irrigation will be another expense that 
must be taken into consideration. 
Improved and partially improved land 
sells for $100 an acre up. Most of the 
ranches consist of a fairly large acreage of 
which a part only has been cleared and 
improved. At present there is little specu- 
lative activity and the man studying con- 
ditions on the ground could probably 
pick up bargains below the quoted prices. 
The new settlers as a rule are above the 
average in intelligence and enterprise. 
You know the Boise district, its climate, 
people and products from personal ob- 
servation. You also know that apricots 
would not be a success around Boise on 
account of the very early blooming of this 
tree. Anyway, with the European market 
for dried apricots shot to pieces, the out- 
look for this particular fruit is not bright. 
Undoubtedly you would do well with 
chickens in either location, but for fruit 
we would be inclined to favor Paradise 
on account of the better organization of 
the growers and the wider range of fruits 
that can be grown. Our choice in addition 
to chickens would be walnuts and figs 


interplanted with wine grapes and some | 


berries. 


He Wants Much and Tells Little 


Q. Kindly send me all information 
about price of land in California for 
raising fruit and how much money is 
required to start a little fruit farm. Please 
let me know everything of value about 
this subject as I intend to go out West 
some time in spring or early summer.— 
C. J. D., Minneapotis, Minn. 

A. In order to give you the information 


you ask for, it would be necessary to send 
you several heavy volumes. 





Land suitable to the production of | 


various fruits in California ranges in price 


from $100 to $2000 an acre, according to | 


the location and the kind of fruit you 
want to raise. There is land in the moun- 
tains which will grow excellent apples 
which can be had for $25 or $30 an acre 
but it requires clearing. There is desert 
land which can be had for $15 an acre 
and will produce a great variety of fruits, 
but it brings so low a price because it has 
no water and without water it is impos- 
sible to raise anything. We would sug- 
gest that you be more specific. Tell us 
what experience you have had in farming, 
what kind of fruit you think of raising, 
whether you intend to keep poultry on 
the side; let us know the approximate 
amount of your capital, the climate you 
want and the kind of district you prefer. 
We shall then be able to make more intel- 
ligent suggestions. 





The Lure of Free Land 


Q. I have read in your magazine about 
homesteads. Please tell me where I can 
find them.—C. P., WHEELING, W. Va. 

A. We have pointed out at least fifty 
times in these columns that there are no 
homesteads worth having left anywhere in 
the West. Time and again we have said 
that the only land left is arid desert or 
rocky soil far from transportation and suit- 
able almost solely for a limited amount of 
grazing. If there were any good home- 
stead land available, it would be taken up 
in twenty-four hours by people who are cn 
the ground and hunting for it. 
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THE VITAL REASON FOR TRE 


INTERNAL BATH 





How it promotes efficiency, quickly restores health and 
re-vitalizes. Over 600,000 men and women 
are Internal Bathers. 





N Chicago recently, there was held a gigantic 

political meeting that attracted a crowd of some 
15,000 men and women of varying ages. On the 
outskirts of the assembly stood a physician with a 
friend. Turning to his friend, the medical man 
said, “Ill wager that in this vast throng there 
aren’t 100 persons who are in anything like normal 


health.” 


Much as we dislike unpleasant truths, there is 
significance in that physician’s remark for all of 
us. Few of us can honestly say that we are over 
50 per cent efficient. j 


Humanirty’s GREAT DesiIrE 


We all want to be free from disease or ailment of 
any kind. Weall want to have pure blood, normal 
heart and sound nerves. We all want to enjoy 
restful nights and active, vigorous days. Yet 
most of us are half the time blue and worried, all 
the time nervous, and most of the time actually 
incapacitated by illness. 


And why? Largely because we do not follow a 
few simple rules in the care of our physical con- 
dition. How many of us, for instance, practice 
internal bathing? True it is that this means of 
improving the physical condition is growing in 
use every day. But there are thousands of us yet 
who are strangers to the benefits of the Internal 
Bath. 


FREE—Send Coupon 


Tyrretyt'’s Hycienic Institute, 
152 West 65 St., Dept. 35 
New York, N. Y. 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| Without cost or obligation send me the new illustra- | 
| ted edition of “The Value of Internal Bathing.” ! 
| | 
| | 
| 

| 
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Tue TRAITOR ORGAN 


The need for internal bathing is due simply to the 
fact that we have within our bodies such an organ 
as the large intestine, commonly called the colon. 
Accumulating waste as it does, the colon is the 
bane of our health. The waste is toxious, which 
means poisonous, and as the blood flows through 
the walls of the colon, it absorbs the poisons and 
carries them through the circulation. That’s what 
causes Auto-intoxication—which in plain English 
means “‘self-poisoning,” a condition which pulls 
down our powers of resistance and renders us sub- 
ject toalmost any serious ailment that may be preva- 
lent at the time. And the worst feature of it is 
that few of usknow when we are“‘auto-intoxicated”” 


Tue Most INviGORATING BATH 


The proper kind of Internal Bath—that taken by 
the “J. B. L. Cascade” is Nature’s own relief and 
corrector—just warm water purified and made 
both a tonic and an antiseptic by mixture with 
Tyrrell’s Antiseptic Tonic. This, used in the 
correct way, cleanses the colon throughout its 
entire length and makes it sweet and pure. 


The effect on your physical condition is little 
short of marvelous. Your eyes take on a new 
sparkle, your step a new vigor. Your nerves relax, 
your appetite improves, and your sleep becomes 
more restful, more refreshing. You feel re-made. 
Yet this marvelous internal bath requires only 
ten minutes before bedtime. It is easy to take as 
a tub bath—and more refreshing instantly. 


To really understand the Internal Bath and all 
that it accomplishes, one should read the very 
interesting booklet by Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, the 
inventor of the “J. B. L. Cascade”. Dr. Tyrrell’s 
own life was saved and prolonged by Internal 
Bathing, and he wrote on the subject like the 
eminent authority that he was. The booklet 


will interest every man and woman. 
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For quicker, better baking 


A modern Glenwood Range can save hours of the time 
you're spending in the kitchen. 


The quickness and certainty of cooking with a Glenwood 
also makes it easier to keep servants. This is especially true 
of a gas range like the one illustrated here with an oven-heat 
control which not only shows how your baking should be 
regulated but actually does it. 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 


Western Branch: 205 N. State Street, Chicago 














Glenwood 
ROBERTSHAW 


OVEN HEA’ 
CONTROL 


All styles and sizes of 
Glenwood Ranges are fullyde- 
scribed in a new booklet No. 
1-E. May we send you a copy? 


Glenwood Ranges 
make cooking easy 


Coal, Wood, Oil and Gas Ranges. Heating Stoves and Furnace 











Old Dutch goes so far because it’s a 
natural cleanser; its fine, flat-shaped 
particles erase dirt easily without 
grinding it in or scratching the sur- 
face. Due to their flat shape they cover 
more surface. 

Millions of housekeepers save time, 
work and money by using Old Dutch. 
There’s nothing else like it! 


Doesn’t hurt the hands 
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O} 0: Me Ditice ser: 
your greatest 
cleaning help 
because it does 
so much with 
so little cost 
PRICOMEVoLey ear bele 
nothing else can 
do it so well. 





